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PREBACE 


Yate UNIvERsITY, in cooperation with the French Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Letters, has continued the exploration of the ruins of Dura- 
Europos in northern Syria on the Euphrates under the directorship of 
M. Maurice Pillet, the distinguished French architect and archaeolo- 
gist. The Syrian Government has again given its help to these excava- 
tions and the French Government, in its exercise of the Syrian Man- 
date, has continued to offer invaluable assistance. We take this occasion 
to express to them our deep gratitude. 

We are also under great obligation to the Haut Commissaire de la 
Syrie et du Liban, the General Commandant Superieur des Troupes du 
Levant, the General Commandant des Regions Nord de la Syrie, and 
the Directeur du Service des Antiquities de la Syrie et du Liban, M. 
Ch. Virolleaud. We are indebted also to M. H. Seyrig, who amid the 
many pressing duties of his office kindly consented to visit the site and 
lend us the benefit of his knowledge and experience in the interpretation 
of some of the remains. May we express also special thanks to M. R. 
Dussaud, who has untiringly seconded our efforts and who on the occa- 
sion of his visit to Syria, and in particular to Dura, was of incalculable 
aid to the work of the expedition? 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge our indebtedness to the French au- 
thorities and to the Government of Syria in Damascus for the unfailing 
sympathy and consideration they have shown toward the work of the 
excavations. Half of the objects which fell to Syria, such as pottery, etc., 
were left in Aleppo; the other half, such as jewelry, a bronze plate, etc., 
were brought to Beirut for division, whence they were to be sent to 
Damascus. M. Virolleaud, at that time director of antiquities in Syria 
with headquarters in Beirut, was untiring in his efforts to expedite the 
final details of the arrangements for the division of finds and to him our 
special thanks are due. Furthermore, it is a pleasant duty to thank the 
American University at Beirut for its hospitality and willingness to 
aid us on all occasions. 

M. J. Darrous, in charge of antiquities in northern Syria at Aleppo, 
was most generous in assisting at the beginning of the campaign and 
aiding in the transfer of materials through Aleppo. It was with the 
deepest regret that we learned of his sudden death last May. We take 
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this occasion to express our indebtedness and our sorrow at the loss of 
a kind friend and an able archaeologist. 

In this country we are especially indebted to scholars in the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. The Parthian collection from Nippur in the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania which contains many parallels to 
Parthian finds from Dura was made available to us through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Horace Jayne, Director of the Museum, and of Dr. Leon 
Legrain, whose wide learning and interest were of the utmost assist- 
ance in preparing our material for publication. To the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, is due much of the success of our exhibition 
of finds in the Yale Art Museum, for it was through their officers that 
members of our staff received instruction which enabled them to piece 
together and preserve successfully some of the objects there displayed. 
Particular thanks are due to Mr. L. S. Bull, through whose good offices 
methods of repairing pottery were learned and who superintended the 
cleansing of the panel-picture, and to Miss Gisela M. A. Richter and 
Miss Christine Alexander whose generous help, extended to Miss 
North in her study of ancient painting, made possible an accurate re- 
production of the picture of Victory. 

To Dean Meeks and to Mr. Sizer as well as to their assistants in the 
Yale Gallery of Fine Arts our most sincere thanks are due. Needless to 
say, without their help we should have had neither place to study ade- 
quately the material nor opportunity to present it in exhibition. Their 
unfailing interest, sympathy, and enthusiasm were of the greatest pos- 
sible help in preparing the finds for exhibition as well as in arranging 
them for publication. Professor R. G. Eberhard spared no pains in mak- 
ing a cast from the plaster mold, and Mr. D. V. Thompson, Jr., of the 
Yale School of Fine Arts by his careful microscopic examination of the 
panel painting made possible an exact copy of details. 

Dr. Lillian M. Wilson was kind enough to undertake the publication 
of the textiles for this preliminary report and to prepare them for ex- 
hibition. Our thanks are due also to Mrs. Alfred Bellinger, who 
cleaned the coins, to Mrs. Clark Hopkins, who prepared them for exhi- 
bition, and to Miss Mary Nettleton, who reconstructed the shield. 

Special assistance in the publication of Iranian names and inscrip- 
tions was given by Professor Louis H. Gray of the Department of Indo- 
Iranian Languages in Columbia University, and in the publication of 
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Semitic names by Professor W. F. Albright of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Professor C. C. Torrey, and Professor Carl H. Kraeling of Yale. 
Through the help of Professor Ernest W. Brown and Dr. Dirk Brou- 
wer of the Department of Astronomy the technical calculations of the 
horoscope were completed. To all these we express our sincere thanks. 

Among the papers in the present volume the general report by M. 
Pillet was written in French and translated into English. 


Bauvin. Gob: 
Mili R: 


New Haven, Connecticut, 
May 12, 1930. 
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I 
GENERAL REPORT ON THE CAMPAIGN 
October 1928—April 1929 
BY M. PILLET, FIELD DIRECTOR 
I. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EXPEDITION 


THE expedition to Dura-Europos was during this season composed of 
Mr. Clark Hopkins, of Yale University, first scientific assistant, and 
Mrs. Hopkins, Mr. Jotham Johnson, a graduate student of Yale Uni- 
versity, scientific assistant, and M. Serge Dairaines, secretary. In Syria 
I was able to secure the services of Victor Assal, first native overseer, 
Abdul Messiah Taza, overseer, and Phares, foreman, who in their sev- 
eral ways rendered useful service to the expedition. 

Having arrived at Beirut on the Lotus on October 1, 1928, in com- 
pany with Mr. Johnson and M. S. Dairaines, we were joined there the 
same day by Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins, who arrived from Aleppo. 

Various matters, above all repairs on the Ford automobile belonging 
to the mission and the search for a chauffeur, detained us at Beirut until 
October ro. On the following evening we were in Aleppo, which we left 
on the fifteenth with a new chauffeur; and we reached Deir-ez-Zor the 
same evening. 

The baggage, provisions, camping equipment, and narrow-gauge 
railway did not arrive at Salihyeh, however, until the morning of Octo- 
ber 20, the camzons on which they were loaded having been stuck in the 
sand several times on the way, particularly two whole days near Meya- 
dine. 

To organize the camp, arrange the material, and recruit a force of 
workmen occupied us four days, and the following day, October 25, the 
trenches were opened. Workmen were plentiful during three months 
(mid-November to mid-February) but on the contrary they were scarce 
and difficult to obtain at the beginning and end of the excavations, for 
the semi-nomads stay on the banks of the Euphrates only during the 
winter. To find pasturage for their flocks they are obliged to travel the 
rest of the time, leaving the cultivation of the fields to a small number 
of old men and children. No allurement of gain can compete with these 
two necessities of life: their harvests and their flocks. This lack of work- 
men is particularly unfortunate at the beginning of the work, when a 
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great quantity of fill must be removed before reaching an archaeological 
stratum. There is, then, no advantage in beginning excavations before 
they return from their migrations. At the end of our stay, Ramadan, 
the Mohammedan month of fasting which began on February 11, pre- 
maturely reduced our effective force. 

We ourselves and our staff were lodged in tents until February 22, 
1929, the date of the formal occupation of the house of the excavation. 
After long discussions with several contractors this was begun on No- 
vember 3, 1928, by George Rezniottopoulo, of Deir-ez-Zor. It includes 
eleven principal rooms of which five are bedrooms, annexes, Atictantitec 
walled court, three storerooms for antiquities, a garage, and a small 
storeroom for gasoline and tools. The finished house, simple but spa- 
cious, will conveniently shelter the mazérzel, the library, and the finds; 
it will also facilitate our work. 

The year was a test of the advantages of a winter season, and it can be 
said that it is the best in this region. In fact, we suffered none of the 
painful sandstorms to which I was exposed in the spring of 1928. They 
started again only in February and were not troublesome until the end 
of March. 

The rains helped rather than hindered the work, laying the dust » 
which is blinding the rest of the year and permitting the marking of 
the traces of buried walls, of which the most important were those of the 
upper citadel, for which I had searched in vain on the dry soil in spring 
and autumn. Shortly after the first rains they stood out clearly. The 
rains were intermittent, and only rarely stopped excavations, except in 
February. The earth was quickly dried by the wind which usually fol- 
lows them and has no other inconvenience than to make the cold rather 
painful. 

Although the thankless task of overseeing the excavations and the 
matériel was shared by all, Mr. Clark Hopkins gave special attention 
to the excavation of the Temple of the Roman Archers, the Northwest 
Baths, and the Tower of the Palmyrene Gods. Mrs. Hopkins gave him 
active assistance, at the same time having charge of the details of the 
camp. Mr. J. Johnson supervised the work at the Palmyrene Gate and 
copied the inscriptions which cover its walls, as well as the numerous 
graffiti on the walls of the private houses of the city, dug previously. 
M. S. Dairaines occupied himself with the complicated provisioning of 
the expedition, as well as the correspondence, the accounts, and the pho- 


tography. 
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To hasten the division and shipment of the antiquities found during 
these two campaigns of excavations, Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins, accom- 
panied by Mr. Johnson, left Salihyeh on March 1o, the day after the 
arrival of M. R. Dussaud, representative of the Académie des I nscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres for this season. 

Mr. Hopkins took charge of the division, packing, and shipment of 
the antiquities; on April 12 he left Beirut, the day after the Asza of the 
Fabre Line, carrying the antiquities which fell to Yale University in 
the division, had sailed. 

The excavations were closed the evening of March 31 and I left 
Salihyeh on April 2 with M. S. Dairaines, after putting the matérzel in 
good order and closing the house. On April 12 I embarked for France, 
reaching Paris April 19, seven months after my departure. 

This season was rich in discoveries, and no serious incident came to 
trouble it. However, at the time of my departure, the situation among 
the desert tribes was uncertain, the S’bas and the Rualas having de- 
clared war over pasturage rights. In April and May the Euphrates 
flood was so extensive that the river spread over the valley to a width of 
ten or twelve kilometers, carrying away villages, crops, and roads. The 
lower part of Deir-ez-Zor and the island were wiped out by the current; 
the roads from Salihyeh to Deir and to Abu Kemal were broken for 
more than a month, isolating our site completely. 


Il) RESULTS OF THE EXCAVATIONS 


1. General Survey. 


The excavations of this season (Pl. X XIX) have furnished impor- 
tant material for the knowledge of the site of Dura and its history. As 
for the uncovered objects, they were many and varied: pottery and glass 
ware, small bronzes and paintings on wood, cloth and armor, parch- 
ments, a papyrus, coins, and jewels are among the finds which will per- 
mit us to reconstruct little by little the life of this city. 

The complete excavation of the Palmyrene Gate was carried out, as 
well as the excavation of the Tower and the Temple of the Palmyrene 
Gods, but in addition three new buildings have been disclosed; one, 
dating from the earliest occupation of Dura, is represented by the ruins 
of two successive citadels raised on the rocky crest dominating the Eu- 
phrates and the city; the other two, of Roman times, are a small shrine 
built by the troops of the occupation and the Baths. 
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Four important inscriptions were discovered: a votive altar erected 
by a certain Scribonios, a stele of Zenocrates going back to 51 A.p., most 
important of all, one mentioning the earthquake of 160 A.D., which de- 
stroyed the city, and finally the dedication of the altar set up in a new 
shrine built by the Roman archers of the second cohort of the Ulpian 
Legion. 

It is necessary to add here the discovery of three parchments, of 
which one, of 21 lines, is almost intact; its decipherment is entrusted to 
Yale and it seems to be a document of the highest importance for under- 
standing the commercial relations of Dura in the Parthian period, 
toward the end of the second century of our era. 

The fragments of a Greek papyrus, unfortunately crushed under the 
weight of the stones, advises us that we may hope for new finds of this 
sort. 

Two panels of painted wood, of which one represents a winged Vic- 
tory, a fairly considerable number of pins and rings of bronze, a small 
cup and miscellaneous objects in the same metal, a curious swastika, 
lance heads, chains, and fragments of armor and shields, a quantity of 
cloth with geometric designs, are now deposited at Beirut and Yale, 
where they are being cleaned and studied. Terra cotta lamps—I found 
seven last year—have now reached the number of fifty, but all in the 
simplest style. 

Remains of frescoes, unfortunately broken into fragments, have been 
found nearly everywhere: at the Palmyrene Gate, in the Temple of the 
Roman Archers, and also in the new Baths, where paintings of faces 
have been found, in a fairly good state of preservation, 

Two discoveries of coins, one of 120 and one of 818 pieces, not badly 
corroded, will, when cleaned, furnish without doubt interesting infor- 
mation on the coinage of these countries in the second half of the third 
century of our era. 

Finally, along with the larger hoard of coins, were found nineteen 
articles of jewelry in silver, for the most part intact, completing this 
varied assortment of finds. 


2. The Approaches to the Crty. 


The principal approach by land to the city of Dura can be considered 
today as clearly defined by the Triumphal Arch discussed last year’ 


1 The Excavations at Dura, First Season, “General Report,” pp. 6 f. 
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and the Palmyrene Gate; say about 1750 meters in length. It comes in 
from the northwest diagonally to the Gate, making an angle of 30.5° 
with the ramparts fronting the desert and 57° west of magnetic north. 

This direction is given by the extant part of the arch of the little 
eastern passage of the Triumphal Arch. In addition, it is noteworthy 
that the ruins of four tower tombs which remain on this side of the city 
flank the two sides of this ancient road. A few trenches dug across this 
line will doubtless give us the foundations of this road. 

In company with Sir Aurel Stein, the learned explorer of Chinese 
Turkestan, we searched in vain in January, 1929, for the traces of an 
ancient road leading directly from Salihyeh to Palmyra. This road 
_ must have followed the wells in the wadis or valleys to the north and 
south of the direct line uniting these two villages. 


3. [he Ramparts and the Gates of the City. 


The documents so far brought to light by the excavations of Dura 
have not yet exactly determined the age of the ramparts of the city and 
its fortress; however we now have two important dates, the one putting 
their construction before the year 52 a.p., and the other fixing their 
destruction by a violent earthquake which occurred on the ninth day of 
Dios, early in October, 160 a.p., about ten o’clock in the morning. 

On the other hand, the buildings on the upper citadel lead us to think 
that they should be attributed rather to the Seleucid period than to the 
Parthian, because they offer no point of comparison with buildings such 
as those of Hatra, for example. 

The date of the dismantling of the place, furnished by the stele of the 
Tower of the Palmyrene Gods, explains the peculiarities of destruction 
observable on the monuments: corners are torn loose, towers have crum- 
bled upon themselves and curious methods have been employed after- 
ward hastily to support the tottering walls: walls of sun-dried brick 
duplicating the masonry as well on the outside as on the inside, or hold- 
ing up the upper floors in the middle of their reach. 

The Palmyrene Gate is the only known entrance along all the desert 
face of the wall, that is, on the west, southwest, and south faces, a dis- 
tance of about 2% kilometers. 

A little postern built close under the eastern wall of the Tower of 
the Archers (No. 4 in Cumont, Fowzles), access to which from the 
north ravine was secured by a little flight of steep steps, was in fact only 
an inconvenient accessory gate. 
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On the face toward the river, to the north, the excavations of the au- 
tumn of 1928 have uncovered at the foot of the great bastion of the cita- 
del which dominates the river on this side the northeast gate, the exist- 
ence of which I surmised last spring.’ Below the mass of earth and 
gravel carried down this ravine by the rains, we reached the level of 
bedrock. It is cut on a slope, descending rapidly toward the valley; by 
long use chariot wheels have cut two ruts there. The gate itself was 
vaulted in the shape of a semicircular arch, and its impost was closed by 
a tympanum similar to those of the doors of the citadel. Nothing re- 
mains today but the southern part of the curve, cut in the living rock. 
The base of the great wall, which forms a curtain toward the river and 
closes the ravine utilized as the road, was cut in the rock. A little stair- 
way was built against it, in the interior of the city, climbing toward the 
northwest; another, of which only three steps remain, rested against 
the exterior of the arch of the gate and ascended toward the bastion of 
the citadel. A rectangular niche may have been used by the guard of the 
gate. In modern times the rock has been washed away to the line of the 
rampart and the gate opens on emptiness, with a drop of about 12 to 15 
meters. 

Within the city the natural walls of the ravine have been cut so as to 
form a sort of ditch, broad and deep, on the northwest face of the 
citadel. 

The search for the second river gate, which is outlined in the ground 
to the south of the citadel? has not been undertaken during this cam- 
paign. 

4. The Palmyrene Gate and [ts Environs. 

The interior of the towers of the Palmyrene Gate and the immediate 
surroundings were completely excavated during this season. 

The position of the doors with double leaves which closed the passage, 
in the middle (C) and toward the desert (A) is now fixed*® (Pl. I1). 
That of the door placed on the city side remains doubtful. Considered as 
defense, it would seem that it ought to be placed in the interior, provid- 
ing the garrison of the towers with a redoubt (D) and defending it 
from an attack coming from the inner city. On the other hand, the plan 
shows rather that the door opened toward the city, at E, that is to say 
setting a third obstacle before an enemy coming from outside. It seems 

1 Rep. I, p. 6. 2 Tbid. 

8 In the preliminary plan, published in Rep. I, Pl. 1, pp. 10 f., the bolt was by a 
mistake in drawing put too far to the east. 
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that this was the early disposition, while in the Roman period the door 
on this side was no longer maintained, because the Romans built there 
two blocks of masonry, perhaps supporting votive altars or stelae.* 

The interior of the towers is divided into two oblong rooms separated 
by a wall on a line with the piers of the central gate and pierced by a 
door 2.00 m. high (north) and 2.32 m. (south), surmounted by a tri- 
angular vault raised in successive corbels (Pl. XX XVII, 1). The walls 
of the ground floor of these towers are rough and unequal, while those 
of the upper floor are carefully finished. Also, no graffito was discovered 
in the interior of the towers where it was quite dark. Only a single loop- 
hole opening toward the city and the door of the passageway admitted 
light. The loopholes are, besides, too narrow to permit the throwing of 
projectiles, and placed too high to see out of without the aid of a ladder. 
It is then quite certain that the ground floor served only as storerooms 
and not as a habitable guardroom. 

The presence of constructions in unbaked bricks or in rubble and 
plaster, found equally inside the towers and outside the gate and even 
on the ramparts, would be difficult to explain if we did not know of the 
earthquake which destroyed the city in 160 a.p. After the disaster they 
hastily propped up whatever remained standing. In thesouth tower, the 
first room (F) had been so completely blocked by the beams of the ceil- 
ings fallen across the doorways and by the mass of stones from the upper 
walls, that the ancients gave up the idea of digging it out. We ourselves 
had long weeks of work to excavate it. The articles found on the floor 
level of this room, such as the shield (Pl. XX VI), two parchments, the 
fragments of papyrus, the pieces of leather and painted shields and a 
beautiful swastika, for example, are thus dated before 160 a.p.” 

In room G (PI. II), of the south tower, however, a stairway (c) was 
built rather clumsily of stone masonry partly supported on beams (PI. 
XXXVII, 1). It furnished a means of descent into this chamber from 
the upper floor. A storeroom was installed there; in it clothing and re- 
mains of armor were found, also many lance heads, of which some were 
fresh from the forge and had not yet been pierced with the little hole 
through which passed the small nail fixing the head to the shaft. Two 
basalt hand mills for grain, of the usual shape and measurements of the 
Roman period* were also found there. 

1 Rep. I, Fig. 5, p. 19. Editorial Note: See, however, p. 151. 

8 R. Cagnat and V. Chapot, Manuel d’Archéologie romaine, I, Fig. 125, II, p. 232, 
Fig. 477. 
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In the north tower were built, within the rooms, walls of unbaked 
bricks, which made it possible to replace the strong beams of the upper 
floor by twisted and weak poles, native to the locality. In the northeast 
room (H), two walls of 1.12 m. and 1.30 m. in thickness, built across 
the room, one (e) against the wall on the city side, the other (d) in the 
middle of the remaining space, reduced the span of the beams to 1.90 m. 
and 2.30 m., while that of the earlier beams was 3.50 m. A little niche 
intended to accommodate a lamp and perhaps a statuette is noticed in 
the second wall (d). In the northwest room (1) the wall, 1.30 m. thick, 
is, on the other hand, placed in the middle of the room and parallel to 
the passage; it reduced the span of the ceiling to 1.10 m. approximately. 

The discoveries made on this side are all of the Roman period, after 
the great earthquake. In the southeast corner of tower H were found 
especially the two panels of painted wood (Frontispiece, Pl. I, 1) anda 
small parchment in two pieces. In tower I were found a basalt mill, 
similar to the previous ones, several coins badly oxidized, deer (?) 
horns, which served as ornaments, scattered bones of gazelles and liz- 
ards, clothing and leather from soldiers’ boots, shod with large nails. 


The Neighborhood of the Gate. 


Two trenches were cut from the desert up to the foot of the walls of 
the desert face, in order to study these ramparts. One of the trenches 
was dug 15 m. south of the Gate, the other along the north tower. 

This work has enabled us to ascertain that the ramparts, founded on 
the bedrock of the desert, were not protected by a ditch. They have to- 
day a height no greater than 8.50 m. above the rock, but the toothings 
are visible on the south face of the gate, and rise to 11 m.; one can 
estimate that the wall was originally at least 15 to 18 m. in height. 
These ramparts are of excellent construction, built in stone blocks in 
courses 0.34 m. to 0.39 m. high, except for the lowest which measures 
0.54 m. The foot of the walls is protected to a height of 1.95 m. by a 
bank of double slope, 0.70 m. thick at the base and carried up in ma- 
sonry covered with a careless coat of plaster. Piled up against the base 
of these walls is a deep layer of black ash in which were found several 
coins and small broken ornaments of bronze. Finally, though it re- 
moved all defensive value from the fortifications, the fill of ashes was 
supported by a sloping wall, built up of unbaked bricks, and placed 
6.30 m. away from the ramparts. It is only 1.70 m. wide at the base and 
then becomes thinner until it has no more than one brick at the top of its 
slope. 
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The partial destruction of the walls and the fill of wind-blown sand 
give the whole the appearance of a low hill from which emerges a rocky 
line formed of stones scaled off by wind and rain. 

At the northwest angle of the gate, we encountered a curious little 
construction (S on Pl. II), 2.57 m. wide, the stone lintel of which was 
broken in two. It is flanked by two small side niches which are placed 
behind the outer line of the Palmyrene Gate. I think that in this con- 
struction must be seen a large stele, painted no doubt on a coat of plaster 
which has now disappeared, where travelers leaving or entering the 
city could offer their devotions to the tutelary divinities." 

Within the city the base of the towers is as encumbered with masses 
of unbaked brick as the interior of its rooms. They were unexplainable 
before the discovery of the stele of 160 a.p., and forced the excavations 
to proceed very slowly, for I did not wish to destroy these traces of 
antiquity, usually important and difficult to clear. 

At the foot of the south tower the clearing away of the mass of gravel, 
débris of plaster, and mud bricks was abandoned after several weeks of 
work, having produced nothing. At the foot of the north tower was 


found a little stairway of six steps, intact, covered with a fine layer of 
plaster (Pl. XX XVIII, 1). 


The Main Street of the City. 


The main street which ends at the Palmyrene Gate was opened by 
two trenches, which laid bare the facades of the houses and the openings 
of the cross streets. These trenches, which went down to the ancient 
level of 1.80 m. in depth, were continued to a length of 140 m. 

It is noteworthy that near the Palmyrene Gate and as far as 60 m. 
from its interior facade the street is only 6.10 m. wide. Then it widens 
to 14.30 m. This arrangement is practical not only for the military de- 
fense of the place, in case the entrance of the city was forced, but also 
for protection from the strong wind which almost always blows in from 
the desert and gives the Palmyrene Gate the name by which the Arabs 
know it, ““Bab-el-Hawa,” the Gate of the Winds. 

In addition to a few coins the south trench produced minor objects in 
bronze, considerable fragments of painted decoration, indicating an 
elaborate establishment which is also marked on the ground by a large 
pile of ruins. 


1 Editorial Note: For a different interpretation see below, p. 158. 
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On the north side can be noticed, near the Gate, another important 
edifice, whose entrance must open on a side street, since on the main 
street it shows only a portico of square masonry pillars. In the present 
state of the excavations one can suggest no theory relating to the pur- 
pose of this building. The little which has been cleared has given inter- 
esting results. 

At first were found two chariot wheels in heavy iron, of which noth- 
ing but the rims and hubs remain, so oxidized that it was necessary to 
leave them in place (Pl. XX XVII, 2). Then, on January 26, there was 
found a few meters away a hoard of 818 coins in an ordinary clay jar 
(Yale Bull., February, 1930, p. 83, Fig. 10), above which were four- 
teen intact objects of silver jewelry and four more in fragmentary con- 
dition (Pl. XV and Pls. XLIV-XLVI). 

The coins, very well preserved, turned out, after superficial cleaning, 


to be Roman, dating from the second half of the third century a.p.: © 


Philip II, Trebonius Gallus, Valerianus, Gallienus, etc. Many are of 
silver, others of bronze covered with a thick coat of silver, apparently 
cast. Colonel Allotte de la Fuye remarks that this practice is current in 


the coinage of the Late Empire and in these regions of the East, Susa, © 


Elymais and Seleucia on the Tigris.’ 

We had already found, on December 5, 1928, another hoard of 120 
Roman coins of the same period in a small vase brought to light south 
of the citadel. 

The silver jewelry, for the most part untouched by oxidization, seems 
to have constituted the complete adornment of a woman who had kept 
her childhood jewels. Among them are to be noticed a pendant set with 
small stones or bits of colored glass, in the Byzantine style, a large 
bracelet with a catch decorated with an agate,” two large bracelets in 
twisted strands of metal, with a catch, six large earrings made of a 
single silver wire elaborated with a coil at the end or with a pendent 
crescent, and finally, two expanding bracelets formed of a single wire 
with coils forming grooves.* They recall the similar articles in the 
Cairo Museum, which are of the Greco-Roman period. They can rea- 
sonably be attributed to the goldsmiths of the Delta of Egypt or of 


* Mémoires de la mission archéologigue de Perse, XX (1928), pp. 29 and 37. 

* Cf. No. 52101, J. d’entrée No. 35678 of the Cairo Museum, Cat. général, E. Ver- 
nier, Bijoux et orfévreries, fasc. 1, 1907. 

* Cf. Vernier, of. cit., No. 52107, J. d’entrée No. 29353 and No. 52146, J. d’entrée 
No. 38478. 
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Syria, where this art has continued to thrive until our own time, prin- 
cipally at Damascus.* 


5. Lhe Tower and the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods. 


During this season the removal of the large mass of dé6r7s accumu- 
lated in earlier excavations before the Tower of the Palmyrene Gods 
and at certain points in the temple itself was a rather long task. Today 
all of this dirt as well as that which masked the Tower of the Archers, 
has been dumped into the north ravine. 

The plan of the tower (Cumont, Fowles, Pl. XXV) must be cor- 
rected; it is not square. In the interior the tower measures, on the 
ground level, 12.89 m. in depth (perpendicular to the line of the walls) 
and only 5.92 m. in width (north-south). The door, which opens to the 
east, in the corner of the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods is arched in a 
slight ogive, and is only 1.80 m. high. 

The original ceiling beams rested at each end on a ledge 0.40 m. to 
0.45 m. in width, which represented the decrease in thickness of the 
walls above the first floor. To hold up the new beams made of small 
round logs of the district, an east to west wall was built, dividing the 
interior of the tower in two in the direction of the depth. Under this 
arrangement there remain only two corridors, 2.41 m. in width. The 
partition wall, approximately 1.05 m. thick, is built up roughly in rub- 
ble and plaster; the ends of the beams were sealed into this. 

At the eastern end of this wall, facing the door and at some distance 
from it, a great stele with a rounded top, built up in plaster, may have 
been decorated with a painting of which, however, there is no longer 
any trace today. A sort of basin, also made of plaster, occupies the floor 
space at the foot of this stele. 

M. Cumont had excavated the entrance to this fawer: we entirely 
completed the excavation to the foundations, the ancient flooring having 
almost entirely disappeared. The mass of stones, rushes, ceiling beams, 
about 4 m. in height, was covered with a large amount of dédris from 
the upper part. To that we owe the discovery in the bottom of this tower 
of a great assortment of cloth with woven decoration, fragments of 
painted shields, unfortunately in bad state, several lance heads and 
bronze coins. Furthermore, basalt mills, one in each room, with which 


1 Editorial Note: Mr. Jotham Johnson discusses the jewelry below under “Minor 
Finds.” 
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the garrison prepared its flour and no doubt made its bread, explains 
the thick layer of soot covering the lower walls of these towers. But on 
February 10 was found the stele mentioning the earthquake of 160 .D., 
which destroyed the city. The altar erected to the Greatest Zeus was 
probably situated facing the above-mentioned stele, opposite the en- 
trance door. Its presence explains the numerous graffiti, representing 
lions, which decorate the walls of the tower: a bounding lion (PI. 
XLII, 2), a warrior fighting a lion (Pl. XLII, 1), and above all a di- 
vinity, standing, his head surrounded with the rays of the sun and hold- 
ing in each hand a lion drawn up on its hind paws (Pl. XLI, 1 detail). 

Outside the tower, on its eastern front, was a small uninscribed altar 
topped by a small niche intended for a lamp. Scarcely 0.50 m. from it 
we found, on February 15, the beautiful altar (0.765 m. high and 
0.37 m. wide at the base) dedicated by Scribonius Mucianus to the god 
Iarhibol (p. 90, Fig. 3). 

The careful cleaning of the level of the great court of the temple it- 
self enabled us to determine the entrance, situated on the east and pre- 
ceded by a small portico, and to recover the fragments of a stele dedi- 
cated by Zenocrates, son of Seleucos and descendant of a Seleucos; it is | 
dated 51/2 A.D. 

A little farther on, the Tower of the Archers (No. 4, Cumont, /ou- 
illes) was also cleared of the little hill of dé67zs which rose before it; the 
drums of the columns, made of rubble and plaster, were put back into 
place. This clearing brought to light, at the northeast angle of the 
tower, a small postern with a few steps of a steep stairway, giving ac- 
cess to the north ravine. 


6. The Citadel. 
The Principal Gate. 


The principal gate of the citadel was doubtless that by the northwest 
tower (Yale Bull., February, 1930, p. 77, Fig. 2). The complete clear- 
ing of its approaches shows that the outer face of the ditch served as a 
quarry in ancient times, probably after its abandonment as defense. The 
gate was approached by steps cut in the rock. In the Roman period this 
stairway must have disappeared under the rubbish, and the doorsill was 
raised about 1.20 m. 

The excavation brought to light the lowest courses of the tower, un- 
touched by weathering. 
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The rock on which the walls rest was uncovered and the great heap 
of stones which buried the angle formed by the north curtain and the 
bastion (No. 6, Cumont) near the Euphrates was removed; it reached a 
height of 10 m. 

In this spot was found a great quantity of sherds, a few almost perfect 
jars, fragments of terra cotta lamps, an unbroken basalt millstone, a 
large vase in white limestone, and a few badly oxidized coins. 


The Interior of the Northwest Tower. 


The interior of the northwest tower, excavated to the floor level of 
ancient times, furnished no other antique remains except tombs, appar- 
ently of the Roman period, without sepulchral furniture. However, the 
discovery on November 16 of the skeleton of an executed criminal, his 
jaws wide open, his left temple crushed in, and a slipknot twisted about 
his throat, was not without interest (Vale Scientific Magazine, Nov. 
1929, p. 18, Fig. 3). This skeleton, together with the closing of the loop- 
hole with a heavy wall, seem to bear witness to the fight in which suc- 
cumbed the garrison of the citadel, stormed by Lucius Verus. 

In addition to a few unexplained symbols, which are not marks left 
by workmen, a few Greek inscriptions were discovered here. 


The Upper Citadel. 


The discovery of the ruins of the central part of the citadel, perched 
on the rocky summit which dominates from a height of 39 m. the valley 
of the Euphrates, is by far the most important and unexpected architec- 
tural result of this season. 

In fact, in the spring, as in the autumn of 1928, I had searched in 
vain on the edge of the cliff, near the “dungeon” (tower No. 10, Cu- 
mont), for traces of constructions which seemed likely to have once 
existed there. A few days after the winter rains began the upper citadel 
was covered with a fine carpet of grass, but certain paths, bare of grass, 
betrayed the lines of the walls beneath. My first discovery of this sort 
goes back to 1913, on the site of the Palace of Darius at Susa,* and since 
then I have profited by the experience several times in Syria and even in 
Egypt. On December 16 I began the excavation of these ruins, and by 
the end of the month fourteen rooms or corridors had been disclosed, 
extending to a length of 72 m. along the edge of the cliff, with a maxi- 


1M. Pillet, Ze Palais de Darius, I, 47. 
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mum width of 25 m. The walls are of large well-cut stones, of which 
only the outer courses and two others in foundations remain; in places 
only the latter remain. 

The whole discovery, oriented almost exactly to the four cardinal 
points, comprises two distinct parts CPlel Vai 

To the south the first group of buildings surrounds the “dungeon’- 
cistern (C). It includes an entrance vestibule (A), 9.48 m. by 6.80 m., 
open to the south, the ceiling of which was held up by five rectangular 
pillars. To right and left it opened into two rooms, of which those on the 
east have retained their sills of hard stone, with L-shaped grooves, holes 
for hinges, and the usual bolts; their doors had double leaves, opening 
toward the interior of the rooms. 

To the north a portico of three columns, the outlines of which are 
traced on the pavement, led from the vestibule to a large rectangular 
impluvium which surrounds the central cistern. The south wall of this 
impluvium must have measured 20.30 m., the west 22.40 m. The colon- 
nade which supported the roof of the southwest corner was formed of 
nine columns, the axes of which are traced on their stylobate. A single 


drum remains in place, that to the west (Pl. XXX 2) 2 lt measures 


0.61 m. in diameter and is cantwise; three Doric capitals (0.51 m. in 
diameter at the base) belong to this colonnade. Two channels made of 
stone slabs (c) run north and south, toward the central cistern. On the 
west side of the impluvium are grouped five rooms (B), which were 
decorated with paintings; of these a fairly large number of fragments 
were found, in blended colors, brick red, yellow, blue, and blue-black. 

It is tempting to see here the palace of the governor of Dura, as was 
suggested to me by M. Dussaud, when he visited the site last March. 

In fact, to the north of this building, separated from it by a passage 
2.12 m. wide, rose a construction (D) more imposing and more massive, 
since the walls have an average thickness of 1.40 m., while the walls of 
the first building are only 0.99 m. to 1.01 m. thick. The most curious 
part is a very narrow corridor (0.75 m. wide) with pilasters running 
between two thick walls. It is certainly the southwest corner of this 
upper citadel, of which all the rest was hurled into the valley, doubtless 
at the time of the earthquake of 160. 

A fairly large number of objects was discovered in the course of this 
excavation; terra cotta lamps, pins, rings or loops of bronze. At the 
southeast extremity of these ruins was found a pile of thirty-five balls of 
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hard stone, each weighing six to seven kilograms and roughly rounded. 
These are ballista projectiles, of which some examples were found also 
at the Palmyrene Gate. 

The few silver and bronze coins which were found, in spite of the 
thick coat of oxidization which covers them, seem to be Macedonian or 
Parthian (diameter 15-16 mm.). The cleaning of these different pieces, 
which are today at Beirut and Yale University, will determine the 
probable date of these ruins, whose construction and orientation seem 
to date back to the Seleucid period. 

In fact, the orientation of these walls is the same as that of the ‘‘dun- 
geon”’-cistern and also of the inner redoubt. It is met again in the well- 
built rampart found to the northwest of the great gate of the citadel, 
that is, making an angle of about 45° with the line of the outer walls 
and that of the excezute wall of the citadel itself. 

It seemed reasonable, then, to think that these buildings (““dungeon” 
and inner redoubt) were earlier than the ramparts of the citadel. How- 
ever, it cannot be shown, and although the dédrzs found in the upper 
citadel permits us to think that it may go back to the Seleucid rather 
than to the Parthian period, it is now established that it is later than the 
great outer walls of the citadel. 

Attracted by a wall built of two carefully laid courses (Yale Sc. 
Mag., Nov. 1929, p. 17, Fig. 2) which is parallel to the outer ramparts, 
and which, although it joins the buildings B and D of the upper citadel, 
does not belong to them, I resolved to clean the ground carefully to the 
level of the rock itself, so as to disclose the foundations of this earlier 
building (Pl. XX XI, 1). Thus I found a group of five rooms (E) of 
which the oblique wall formed a part and which the group previously 
found had covered. The axis and circumference of a column were traced 
on top of the wall, and near by was found a small arch formed of two 
stones resting on a mass of unbaked bricks; it seems to have formed the 
opening of a sewer. 

My opinion is that these ruins, reduced to the merest line of the foun- 
dations, are Macedonian; the great outer walls of the citadel may be 
Macedonian too. In any case, we must go back here at least to the end 
of the third century or the beginning of the second century s.c. I hope 
that the continuation of the excavations will produce evidence to decide 
this point.’ . 


1 Ed. Note: See below, pp. 53 ff. 
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7. The Temple of the Roman Archers. 


The excavations of this season attacked all the approaches of the 
northwest tower of the citadel for an average radius of 100 m. going 
from the deep trench of the previous year, which uncovered the ditch 
of the citadel, in the west, to the northeast breach which opens on the 
Euphrates. 

The little hill opposite the principal gate of the citadel continued to 
disappoint us for a long time, for the remains were so fragmentary that 
it was difficult to follow the line of a wall or a pavement. To the north a 
cluster of Roman houses produced little: ordinary lamps in terra cotta, 
gaming tables cut in stone, ivory dice, a small altar in limestone deco- 
rated with geometric designs recalling the thymiaterion of the Palmy- 
rene Gate,’ miscellaneous pottery and fragments of engraved glass. 

Three meters below the surface of the ground, however, was found a 
large wall of good construction: 1.44 m. thick and comprising nine 
courses, each 0.35 m. in height. It rested directly on the rock, which 
itself was cut to form the foundation. We were then nearly eight meters 
below the present ground level. This rampart, of the same character and 
orientation as the buildings of the second citadel mentioned above (A, 
B, C, D, on Pl. IV), seems to date back to the same period, near the 
founding of the city. 

The buildings which rose on the western part of this hill, twenty 
meters across from the citadel, were all in ruins also, but the objects 
brought to light there were more numerous and finer: pretty bits of 
glass ware cut in facets, terra cotta lamps, a great ring and loops of 
bronze (?) badly corroded, and finally a beautiful bronze cup (diameter 
127 mm., height 28 mm.) with three little feet (found December 9, 
1928). 

In the upper fill were found fragments of a coating of plaster deco- 
rated with painting, but in such small pieces that it was impossible to 
restore a single smotzf from it. One of them, however, farther to the west, 
remained on the wall and seems to represent the tiara of a king, perhaps 
Parthian. It is in a building adjoining the sanctuary (?), about forty 
meters farther to the west. 

Finally, on December 9, appeared a small altar carved in the white 
limestone of the region; it measures 0.65 m. by 0.47 m. at the base and 
0.46 m. by 0.45 m. in the middle of the shaft. It was slightly moved 
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from its original position, which is well marked on the flooring of 
mortar. 

On the front is an inscription cut in good Latin characters (34 mm. 
in height), enhanced by red paint (Pl. XX XV, 2 and p. 83, Fig. 1). 
Unfortunately, all the upper part of this stone, damaged by the hu- 
midity, soon crumbled, but after transcriptions and photographs had 
been taken. The inscription mentions a temple built by the Roman 
archers of the second cohort of the Ulpian Legion, which had enlarged 
the local Campus Martius. 

This drill ground is probably the space defined by great walls paral- 
lel to the western face of the citadel. These are outlined on the ground 
and are connected with other walls at right angles to them, which as- 
cend to the level of the city. This long hollow, through which passes the 
modern road from Deir to Abu Kemal, could, in fact, furnish the garri- 
son with a sufficiently large and well-protected drill ground. 

This little shrine of the garrison of occupation (Pl. V) now seems to 
have consisted of a large room (A, B) and a vestibule (C). 

The large room measures 10.20 m. in length, northwest to southeast, 
and 8.15 m. in width. The ceiling was held up by four square pillars, 
built up in plaster masonry (0.60 m. on the sides and 0.85 m. at the 
base) ; at the back, behind the altar (A), two engaged pilasters probably 
supported a decorative design, no doubt a niche (Pl. XX XV, 2). The 
fragments of frescoes which were found here come, it seems, from the 
pilasters as well as from the side walls. 

Toward the west there is a small sort of basin for ablutions, sur- 
mounted by a small niche. Finally, a small fragment of ‘plaster decora- . 
tion, from the frieze or the cornice of the temple, is decorated with 
scrolls, egg and dart, fretwork, and tongue pattern (Pl. XXXVI, 1). 

The entrance to the temple, whose doorway is 1.35 m. wide and 1.65 
m. deep, is situated in the southeast wall and opens into a small rec- 
tangular vestibule. 


8. The Temple of Artemis. 


To prepare for the complete excavation of this temple of which an 
important part and the general plan were brought to light by the splen- 
did excavations of M. Cumont, preliminary clearing of the ruins was 
carried out. Then, at the end of March, we proceeded to remove a part 
of the fill accumulated on the site so as to provide a roadbed 246 m. in 
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length for the narrow-gauge railway. When this first work was finished 
the earth was thrown into the south ravine. 


9. The Northwest Baths. 


Between the Tower of the Palmyrene Gods and the Tower of the 
Archers, about 150 m. from the latter, a mass of fill, from which rose 
blocks of concrete and bricks of the Roman period, was attacked in 
December, 1928. Mr. Clark Hopkins devoted himself to this excava- 
tion (Pl. VI). 

A rectangle (northwest-southeast) approximately 35 m. by 28 m. was 
opened, and then a long heating gallery was followed to the north 
ravine. 

In the present condition of the excavations, this building is as fol- 
lows: At the southeast it was entered by a vestibule (A), which was 
fitted out with masonry benches along the walls. At the right, a door 
gave access to a long waiting room (B), measuring 14.50 m. by 4.09 m., 
paved with kiln-baked bricks 0.32 m. square, and also provided with 
benches placed against the walls. It was decorated with paintings; from 
a great quantity of shapeless fragments three almost complete faces (PI. 
XX XIX, 3) were discovered on December 30 and 31, 1928. Near the 
west corner of this room, at the left, opens a room (C) 12.06 m. by 4.12 
m., with an annex, a small dressing room (D). Both rooms are paved 
with bricks 0.32 m. square. 

The western part of room C served doubtless as the frigidarium 
rather than the tepidarium, because it is known that in the Orient the 
latter is reduced to the minimum when it is not omitted, which happens 
frequently enough.* At (a) is a little semicircular basin for douches, 
and, at the back, at (b), is a large pool (3.25 m. by 2.30 m.) into which 
one descended by small steps placed in the left corner. The pool is 
0.69 m. deep. 

Next was the calidarium, E; at its western end is a rectangular basin 
(h) for hot douche-baths, and a supply reservoir (R) is placed behind, 
above a vaulted heating tunnel (S). A little closet (c) opening from the 
calidarium must have held a warming pan or brazier, for it has no heat- 
ing system. 

In the north corner of room E a door opens into a suite of three la- 
conica (F, G, H), built on saspensurae; the entire surface of their walls 


7 R. Cagnat, Manuel d’archéologie romaine, I, 225. 
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was heated by hollow tiles which communicated with the heating sys- 
tem under the floor. 

The first laconicum, F (5.01 m. by 3.07 m.), with a great semicircu- 
lar apse at the eastern end, represents, as does the following, G 
(5.28 m. by 2.97 m.), sweatingrooms, for they had no baths or pools 
such as are found, on the contrary, in the room to the west, in (e) and 
in (d). This last room must have been superheated by the nearby 
furnace T, whose firebox still remains; in the eastern corner is pre- 
served a length of lead pipe communicating with reservoir R. 

The excavation in the baths produced only fragments of frescoes, 
lamps, and Roman rings, a few coins and little toilet utensils. At U a 
long gallery, held up by pillars of rough masonry, was filled up to the 
present level of the ground by the ashes of the furnace. They formed a 
compact mass which shows the long use of this bathing establishment. 
In the present state of deforestation of the region one is astonished by 
the quantity of wood which must have been brought to this spot for 
heating the baths. It must be recalled, however, that in ancient times, 
and even in the Roman period, the banks and neighborhood of the 
Euphrates were rich in wood.* 


10. The Graffite of the Houses of the City. 


On the walls of the houses of the city, cleared by earlier excavations, 
can be distinguished numerous graffiti cut with a fine point on the suc- 
cessive layers of plaster which belong to various periods of repair. 

Hasty inscriptions recalling a simple name are frequent; others are 
more ambitious and contain several lines of text. Mr. Jotham Johnson 
devoted himself to them during a part of the season and was able to 
decipher a certain number of them.’ 

Among the various designs are a zodiac (Pl. LI) and lions (Pls. 
XLII, 2 and XLIII, 1) but the greater part represent horsemen or 
mounted archers (Pls. XLI, 2 and XLIII, 2). Their costume, their 
unusual headdress, divided into three parts, one on top of the head and 
two over the ears, and finally the kind of horse which they ride, with 
small narrow heads, but powerful bodies and well-developed cruppers, 
supported by firm but delicate legs identify them as examples of Par- 
thian art.® 

1 Ed. Note: See below, pp. 61 ff., for the report of Clark Hopkins. 


2 Ed. Note: See below, pp. 161 f. 
8 Ed. Note: See below, pp. 194 ff., for the report of Professor Rostovtzeff. 


I] 
REPORT ON FINDS 
BY CLARK HOPKINS 
I. THE BUILDING PERIODS 


Durinc this season’s excavations two building periods were discovered 
on the citadel, a later palace having been built over the remains of an 
earlier building; and two periods in the Palmyrene temple in whose 
tower an earlier structure was discovered. This latter discovery was 
especially important since the tower as a whole forms one of the bastions 
of the great circuit wall of the city. It seemed imperative, therefore, if 
only tentatively, to review our evidence for the building dates of differ- 
ent structures, in an attempt to trace more accurately the economic and 
political growth of the city. 

As the map of the citadel shows (PI. IV), one strong wall of the 
earliest building remains. It is comprised of two courses of square-cut 
stones, the upper composed of a row of headers, with surfaces very care- | 
fully chipped, set back from the lower forming a very narrow step CRE 
XXXI, 1). So closely are the blocks fitted together that there is 
scarcely space for mortar between them. From this wall to the northeast 
a series of rooms is formed by cross walls of quite different construction, 
small unsquared blocks for the most part, making very weak divisions 
compared with the splendid foundations from which they spring. Un- 
fortunately part of the cliff has been cut away by the river at this point 
so that the northeast end of the building has disappeared (see air view, 
Pl. XXIX). One expects another strong foundation corresponding to 
that on the southwest and if this were so the building may have been a 
Greek temple. We know that the strong wall formed part at least of a 
stylobate, for one of the column drums remained. The structure faced 
northeast dominating the valley from the top of the cliff and the heavy 
foundation walls must have supported the great columns or walls carry- 
ing the roof. The argument against an early palace rather than a tem- 
ple, however, is conclusive only if one wishes to see a fortress palace or 
strong point corresponding to that of the redoubt on the other side of 
the wadi. Such a fortress palace could never have been built with weak 
side walls, nor with an open row of columns above the strongest founda- 
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tion wall. In any case the pottery allows us to trace it back to the earliest 
period at Dura, i.e., Hellenistic times, for the typical Hellenistic lamps, 
as well as black glaze Greek lamps, were found there together with fine 
black glaze plates of Greek or early Hellenistic types. Tinted plaster 
from this early building showed red, yellow, and blue, just the colors 
used in the wall coloring at Olynthus in Macedonia ;* and the composi- 
tion of the blue made of cobalt and copper just as that in Macedonia 
linked the building at once with the Macedonian founders who began 
the settlement. 

A more important question from the point of view of the economic de- 
velopment of Dura is the relation of this early building to the great 
wall surrounding the citadel. One expects that some protection would be 
flung around the citadel even though Dura lay at the time in the middle 
of the great Seleucid empire and squarely on that most important route 
from Antioch to Seleucia. The absence of black glazed pottery in the 
citadel tower, excavated this season, might easily be explained by the 
lack of elegant utensils in the soldiers’ equipment. A fragment of a bowl 
in relief done in the so-called Megarian manner does in fact set the 
citadel fortifications back to an early period, perhaps even to the Greek 
epoch at Dura. On the other hand the type of construction of the walls 
of the citadel corresponds not at all either to that of the redoubt with its 
Hellenistic round faced blocks, or to the walls of that earlier building 
we have been examining. In this early building the blocks were care- 
fully chiseled, set very close together, scarcely linked with mortar at 
all; in the citadel wall the surface is left rough and coarse, the blocks 
are less carefully set and plaster much more generously used to fill up 
imperfections. In this respect, then, the citadel walls correspond much 
more closely to the walls of the second building on the citadel, that of 
the strong fortress palace built over the remains of the earlier building. 
Here as the photograph shows (Pl. XX XI, 1), there is a striking con- 
trast to the earlier building, in the facing of blocks, their fitting to- 
gether, and in the use of plaster; in all of which details this second 
building corresponds with those of the surrounding wall. This second 
building, however, is almost certainly Parthian, for one very peculiar 
feature of its construction, that of the structure removed from the main 
series of rooms and surrounded by a corridor is paralleled at Hatra (see 


1D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, Part II, “Architecture and Sculpture” 
(1930), p. 115. 
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plan of citadel, Pl. 1V and plan of Hatra).* It is what we expect indeed, 
for the Parthians must have occupied Dura shortly after the middle of 
the second century B.c., and their occupation gives adequate reason for 
the destruction of the first building and the erection of another edifice in 
its place. 

Before going further with this discussion, however, it seems well to 
glance at the discoveries in the tower of the Temple of the Palmyrene 
Gods (PI. VII, L). This tower forms one of the series set at intervals in 
the long course of the city wall. At the same time it falls within the tem- 
ple precinct and seems to form an intrinsic part of the temple scheme, 
for its doorway opens into the court of the temple and its north wall is 
the side wall of the naos itself, on which were painted the chief frescoes 
which had first called attention to the site. M. Cumont had begun exca- 
vations of the tower but had been delayed by the great blocks of stone 
fallen from the top and had, therefore, been unable to finish the work. 
Our own excavations showed that on either side of the doorway, to a 
height of 2.05 m., alternately broad and narrow courses of stone were 
laid; from bottom to top 0.78 m., 0.32 m., 0.60 m., and 0.35 m., respec- 
tively. The surface of the blocks was carefully smoothed; in each 
course headers and stretchers alternated (Pl. XXXII) and the blocks | 
themselves were so exactly fitted together as scarcely to allow for mor- 
tar between. As the diagram shows, this same type of construction 
continued along the side wall of the long tower, a distance of 5.80 
m., then stopped abruptly in a jumbled mass of badly cut stones 3.50 
m. wide (Pl. XX XIII, 2). Beyond this quite a different type of 
construction—the regular header and stretcher system—had been em- 
ployed (Pl. XX XIII, 2), with the alternate courses of the same width, 
0.35-0.40 m. (thick mortar making up discrepancies). Finally the lack 
of interlocking blocks between the two parts showed conclusively that 
the two parts of the tower had not been built at the same time. The upper 
part of the tower furnished still stronger proof, for above the height of 
2.05 m., a regular type of construction as the diagram shows completely 
circled the building, the blocks interlocking at every point. The type of 
construction of this upper portion was the same as that which formed 
the lower courses of the rear end of the tower; and the same fairly rough 
cutting of the blocks, the same type of mortar work between the stones 
as well as the similar methods of laying the courses left no room for 
doubt that this work had been done simultaneously. It was clear that an 


1 Andrae, Hara, Part I, Pl. II. 
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older smaller building had been inclosed by the new one and the differ- 
ent facing of the blocks and the change in mortar work, disclosed at 
once the limits of the smaller section. That this was so was satisfactorily 
demonstrated when digging beneath the floor level revealed the expla- 
nation of the mass of roughly cut blocks separating the two types of con- 
struction work. Here the lowest blocks had been allowed to extend 
toward the center of the room untouched (Pl. XX XIII, 2), and re- 
vealed the bottom of a wall which had once stretched completely across 
the tower. It was this which had formed the back wall of the earlier 
building, a wall which had been hacked off short when the tower was 
extended, leaving the irregular masses of stone of which the surfaces 
had never been smoothed off. 

The completed tower, as has been said (see map of city, Pl. XXX), 
was one of the regular series in the great circuit wall; the method of 
construction in the rear and upper part of this Palmyrene temple tower 
was exactly the same as in the other towers of the wall. There was no 
doubt, therefore, that this later section of the tower had been built 
simultaneously with the rest of the great towers. But what was the date 
of the great circuit walls and what the date of this earlier building in 
the Palmyrene temple tower? Here conclusive evidence fails us, but in- 
dications from material both in the temple and tower allow us to make 
at least tentative suggestions. 

M. Cumont froma study of the frescoes of the Palmyrene Temple very 
brilliantly suggested the last half of the first century a.p., as the period 
of their execution. A discovery of this season in the shape of an inscrip- 
tion of 50 a.p., the earliest inscription thus far found in the temple, con- 
firmed his supposition and with the frescoes gave a reasonable hypothe- 
sis for the date of the erection of the temple as a whole. Discovery of a 
piece of fazence in room E seemed to confirm this supposition, at least 
for this section of the temple, for the fazewce came in gradually and ap- 
parently was introduced not much before the beginning of our era. 

More important for our purpose was the discovery of the altar to 
Iarhibol just outside the tower of the temple and the discovery inside 
the tower itself of an altar zz sztw with an inscription dedicating it to 
Zeus at the time of the great earthquake, 160 a.p. Remarkable enough 
would this have been if it had been erected by soldiers, but when we see 
that it is the city itself which establishes this new altar in the time of 
stress, then our amazement at its location is complete. If the naos and 
pronaos, all the rooms of the new edifice are neglected in favor of this 
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old tower, inhabited by soldiers, then there must be some special reason 
for it. For this fact the best explanation seems to be that the earlier 
structure had been the original sanctuary erected at this place and that 
this was later inclosed in the circuit walls. The religious character of 
the early building seems borne out by the many MNHCOH inscriptions 
scratched on the walls, by the chipped representations of dancing fig- 
ures scratched on the surface of its great blocks, finally perhaps by the 
rayed countenance of the god himself. This has been discussed else- 
where and we can here call attention to only one feature. An early 
sanctuary there seems to have been and for this reason it is that the later 
temple taking the place of the old sanctuary was constructed in this far 
corner of the wall. For this reason also when the new temple was built 
it was centered about the older structure; the great pictures were con- 
structed against the wall of the earlier sanctuary itself; the new court 
was flung about the entrance to the old chapel and the series of rooms 
constructed on either side. One expects, however, that if such a new 
structure is to be erected it will be begun as soon as the older sanctuary 
is inclosed in the great walls and it is rendered unserviceable for the 
ancient cult. The paintings, therefore, dating back to the first century | 
and the inscriptions running back to the same period are strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that it was then that the great walls were built. 
How much older the more ancient building might be is more difficult 
to determine. That it is considerably more ancient is suggested by the 
difference in formulae used in the common inscriptions from those on 
the main gate. The curious form uvyoSenc several times repeated in 
graffiti on the walls of the old sanctuary must come from a period before 
the later form pvc became so common on the main gate. In this par- 
ticular we may link the older sanctuary of the Palmyrene gods with the 
citadel construction for one of the few inscriptions scratched on the 
walls of the northwest citadel tower shows quite clearly the form uvno- 
Geinc. On the other hand, I suggest that the cult recalls very sharply 
Parthian influence. M. Cumont has shown that many details of the fres- 
coes show Semitic features. It is, however, a particular interpretation of 
Semitic cults confined almost exclusively to Palmyra and Dura. The 
sacrifice is not Persian nor is it Greek. But the insistence on the solar 
character of the cult, the trinity of male gods, the sacrifice to fire and 
water, all suggest Iranian influence. It is too early to say definitely that 
it is Parthian; too hazardous to claim that on this account the cult place 
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of Zeus-Baal, Iarhibol, and Aglibol should have been established in the 
Parthian period, but the trend of the evidence seems to point to this 
epoch for the introduction of the peculiar cult which loomed so large 
later in Palmyra. 

Before leaving the discussion of the tower and the circuit walls, we 
must, however, touch upon the question of the corbeled arches which 
mark the entrance way and here we are led back to the citadel and its 
constructions, for this same remarkable type of doorway distinguishes 
its entrances also. The photographs (Pls. XX XIII, 1 and XXXIV, 
1, 3) show clearly the distinctive types we have at Dura; Pl. XXXIV, 
1, the back view of the entrance to the northwest citadel tower with its 
high pointed arch and back supporting wall; Pl. XX XIII, 1, the type 
in the Palmyrene temple tower with slightly rounding arch and no back 
wall; Pl. XXXIV, 3, the type regularly employed in the towers of the 
great circuit wall with its shallow arch and lack of back wall. We can- 
not go here into a discussion of the origin of the type, or reappearance of 
the type as a whole. It was common in Thrace and the Black Sea area 
in the fourth century B.c., and perhaps Professor Rostovtzeff is right in 
suggesting its source as the old Mycenaean type of construction con- 
tinued in Asia Minor.* The use of such a corbeled arch with support- 
ing back wall in the great fortifications at Assos about 260 B.c.,” as 
well as a slightly similar feature at Heracleia,” suggests that it was a 
Hellenistic feature carried through the East. On the other hand we 
have the same type at Hatra, corbeled arches even higher than at 
Dura, constructed in a much later period, and we cannot escape the in- 
ference that it may have been an Iranian type reintroduced into South 
Russia and Asia Minor through the Persians and Scythians, brought 
to Mesopotamia and Syria by the Parthians. This whole subject de- 
mands reinvestigation in the light of new discoveries and the fortifica- 
tions at Dura will form most important links in our evidence. 

Meanwhile we can trace at Dura at least certain steps in its evolution. 
One must remember that Dura forms a link between the East and 


1 Rostovtzeff, Jramians and Greeks in South Russia, pp. 78-79. 

* Investigations at Assos, Clark, Bacon & Koldewey (1902-1921), pp. 203 and 205. 
Cf. Gate 5 at Assos, p. 201. For its use in Greece proper, see Perrot et Chipiez, Wzs- 
toire de V Art, VII, Pl. XI. 

8 Krischen, Die Befestigungen von Herakleia am Latmos, p. 17, Fig. 13, 7, = 
Milet, Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen seit dem Jahre 1899, Band 
III, Heft 2 (1922). 
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West, marking a junction of the route from western Syria to the Tigris 
and the Far East,—between the Greek-Roman cities of Palmyra and 
Baalbec and the eastern Parthian centers at Hatra and Ctesiphon. 
But the West kept to the flat-topped doorways as the temples at Baalbec 
and Palmyra, particularly the tower tombs running back to the begin- 
ning of our era, show very clearly. We have Hatra to witness that the 
barrel vault with back wall and the very high corbeled arch remained 
near the Tigris.* The two influences met at Dura and the sequence of 
corbel-arched doorways we have there is the result. Striking indeed at 
Dura is the difference between the two extreme types of construction. 
Glance for a moment (Pl. XXXIV, 1) at the high arch of the citadel 
running through four courses of stone, some 1.50 m. high in all, sup- 
ported by a back wall in every case; then at the representation of the 
entrance to the Tower of the Archers (Pl. XX XIV, 3), its shallow arch 
typical of the towers of the circuit wall, running through scarcely two 
courses of stone, not more than 0.60 m. high, always without supporting 
wall, and the difference strikes the eye at once. Of the five or six cor- 
beled doorways thus far found in the towers of the main wall all are 
of exactly the same type. On the citadel seven entrance ways and loop- 


hole niches have been thus far revealed showing the corbeled vault; the . 


height differs sometimes between doorway and niche; in all the back 
wall remains, the arch runs up in every case to a meter or more in 
height. 

It is just because of this sharp distinction between citadel and circuit 
wall that the doorway of the Palmyrene temple tower, the entrance in- 
cluded in the earlier building (i.e., the older sanctuary) is so valuable. 
Pl. XX XIII, 1, shows its construction in detail as does the diagram of 
the tower. It has no supporting back wall, rounds slightly to the top, 
runs through only two courses of stone, but reaches a height of some 
0.85 m., because one course of stone is so much higher than the average 
course in the later wall. But here we know that the sanctuary is anterior 
to the circuit walls; we know, therefore, that the tendency was from the 
high vault to the shallow one; a tendency we would have suspected in 
any case as we see its gradual disappearance or modification in Asia 
Minor and Thrace. The last step in its change for the region of Dura 
we may see at Irzi twenty miles down the river, where the tomb built in 
the late Palmyrene period shows just the remnant of the type, a very 


* Andrae, Hazra, pp. 37, 87, 99, 120, etc. 9g and 21. Wissenschaftliches Veroffent- 
lichung der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, 1908-1912. 
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shallow vault running through a single course of stone. The increasing 
western influence from Palmyra and Mediterranean Syria flattened the 
arch, and brought about an almost complete renunciation of the prin- 
ciple. 

But this development gives us a most valuable clue to the building 
periods. We know that the great circuit walls must be put back at least 
as far as the beginning of our era. The citadel fortification wall may 
possibly have been built in the first period, the Hellenistic era. Simi- 
larity of construction with that of the second palace on the citadel top, 
similarity again in high corbel-arch doorways, suggest that it should 
be placed in the Parthian period, i.e., after 150 B.c. The larger entrances 
of the citadel, with barrel vault and supporting back wall suggest again 
the great halls and arched roofs of Hatra. Further excavations must de- 
termine finally the date of this structure. Certainly between the citadel 
and the circuit wall may be placed the building period of that little 
original sanctuary on the edge of the northern wadi, whose position 
determined the place of the later Palmyrene temple, whose structure 
was later included in a tower of the circuit walls, and whose doorway 
gives us just the step needed to show the transition between the types of 
arches in the citadel and those of the circuit towers. 

Contrariwise, if the citadel falls in the Parthian period, or even in the 
late Hellenistic period, and sufficient interval be allowed between the 
date of its construction and that of the early sanctuary of the Palmyrene 
temple to account for the advanced type of construction; if another in- 
terval be allowed before this building is included in the circuit wall to 
account for the further change in the type of doorway; then the great 
circuit walls could not be erected before our era or very little before its 
beginning. The sharp change in formulae in the usual phase of remem- 
brance, pvno8einc in the citadel tower and the old Palmyrene sanctuary, 
and that of the main gate uvnof accentuates the period of time to be put 
between the constructions. 

There does, indeed, seem to be very good reason why the city of Dura 
should flourish at this period, the beginning of our era, and why the 
great circuit walls should be built at this date. It was not until 20 B.c., 
after fifty years of constant war and continually shifting border lines 
that peace was definitely established between Roman and Parthian and 
a definite border line determined upon. Isidorus of Charax’ tells us 


1 Stathmoi Parthikot I. 
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that the line at this period was opposite the mouth of the Khabour 
whence he says the legions cross to Roman territory; and thus places the 
border not 30 miles north of Dura and makes Dura the first post within 
the Parthian Empire. Furthermore, it was the first important post on 
the west side of the river, and so the toll center from both north and 
west. But peace brought prosperity and the city increased rapidly as 
the new temples of Atargatis and Nannaia at this period show. Dura 
had always had the name of folés as Palmyra had in 41 when Antony 
took it without a blow with a small cavalry force.” Now both Dura and 
Palmyra rose to be great centers, and when toward the end of the first 
century A.pD., Vologasias was constructed not far from Ctesiphon as the 
end of the Syrian-Mesopotamian trade route, it signalized the results of 
the new epoch of prosperity throughout the whole region. Cumont had 
suspected from Hellenistic features in the construction that the circuit 
walls at Dura were built at the beginning of its foundation. This date 
must be changed in the light of present evidence, but we can still ad- 
mire the architectural skill with which natural features of the terrain 
were utilized to make the fortifications as strong as possible, and we can 
still see from Cumont’s and Colonel Renaud’s brilliant study,” the. 
Hellenistic principles carried down under Parthian direction. 

A question still remains, however, in those sections of the great wall 
not made of squared stone, but of rubble, one such just behind the Ro- 
man bath; another where the Deir-ez-Zor road cuts through the fortifi- 
cations just north of the Palmyrene temple. In both these places rubble 
faced with gypsum mortar takes the place of the great squared stones of 
which most of the wall and all the towers are made. It is difficult to tell 


1 Appian, V, 9. The name polis, as the case of Palmyra suggests, does not neces- 
sarily mean that the center was one of considerable size. We know from Isidorus that 
all the posts along the Euphrates founded by Macedonians bore the name of polis, AS 
Professor Harper has shown in his excellent dissertation on Village Administration in 
Syria (Yale Classical Studies, I, 105 ff.) a very arbitrary distinction was sometimes 
made, at least by the Romans, between city and village, a change in title being made by 
command of Roman authorities (p. 115) without apparently any change in size or 
population. In an earlier period a village or villages grouped about a fortified citadel 
might be called a folis, as was the case with Mantinea (p. 106). It would seem that at 
Dura either the introduction of Macedonian colonists or the fortification of the citadel 
would be enough to bestow the title of polis upon the settlement, the term being indica- 
tive rather of the type of privilege for which the inhabitants were eligible than of the 
size or population of the city. This would explain somewhat the fifty-nine cities 
founded by Seleucus (Appian, Syriaca, 57). | 

2 Syria, V (1924), 24 ff.; Cumont, Fowilles, pp. 1 ff. 
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whether this rubble and mortar work substituted in these two stretches 
had been adopted because of lack of the more durable material, and for 
greater speed in building; or whether it was the result of later repairs. 
At the bath the evidence suggests the latter reason. At this point the 
wall runs along the edge of the wadi thus reaching considerably below 
the surface of the plateau. Our excavations showed that the bank just 
behind the wall had in former times been dug up or destroyed by a 
break and a fill of ash made later to fill the gap. That the fill was very 
late seems probable from the fact that the ash runs up to the surface of 
the ground, and that it had all been filled at the same time seems suff- 
ciently clearly indicated from the unbroken continuity of the deposit. It 
may have been that a passageway along the bottom of the walls was 
kept clear for some time after their construction, then filled in. More 
reasonable does it seem to perceive in this stratification the result of 
later work. We know that a serious earthquake shook the town in 160 
A.D. It is very possible that the wall here, especially with the pressure 
of the bank behind it, may have given way and rolled down the slope, 
buried beneath earth from the bank itself. By this time the heavy con- 
struction of stonework had been given up. Furthermore, the Roman 
threat was imminent and speed in repairing the walls would be essen- 
tial. Mortar and rubble were hastily requisitioned, therefore, to recon- 
struct the broken portions, then the gap behind, between the lower sec- 
tion of the wall and the ground level on the higher plateau was filled up 
with the material most available. An even later date is suggested, how- 
ever, by the ash fill apparently from the bath and from the continuance 
of the fill to the very surface of the ground itself. 

More positive evidence we have for the time of construction of the 
mud brick walls built within the circuit walls of the city, for here we 
have ceramic material. The surface of these constructions has been 
washed down by rains and the sand has drifted in to round off the sides, 
till long slopes are formed inside the walls of stone; and it is impossible 
to distinguish the bricks themselves. Where the cut through the wall 
has been made, however, by the Deir-ez-Zor road, and where excavations 
have been completed, as for example at the Main Gate and the Tower 
of the Archers, the bricks are revealed. Fortunately for us in many cases 
the brick makers included sherds of pottery and from these sherds indi- 
cation of the building dates can be obtained. In the Tower of the 
Archers, well within the surface of the line of bricks, sherds of both 
fatence and the late ribbed brittle ware were found; and the same types 
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of sherds were discovered in bricks in the Deir road cut. This ribbed 
type may have been introduced in Dura before the Romans entered. As 
far as present evidence goes, however, it was one of the changes which 
heralded the new Western influence introduced by the Roman garri- 
sons. The presence of these sherds, therefore, dates the walls not only to 
a period posterior to the entrance of the Romans, but apparently to a 
period considerably after their entry, for the new type of pottery must 
have been very common when the mud brick walls were built. M. Cu- 
mont had already branded them as late for he found a part of one built 
before one of the frescoes in the Palmyrene temple. Apparently in the 
case of the tower just north of the Deir road the mud brick wall was 
built across the front of the tower completely blocking its entrance. It 
may be, therefore, that it was not until the very latest period of the city 
that this additional strength was added to the fortifications. 
Tentatively then we may designate the chief periods of building and 
the types of construction belonging to each. For the redoubt we can only 
repeat the words of M. Cumont that it is, indeed, in the Greek peninsula 
that we must seek for examples of this style of embossed masonry, which 
gives the redoubt its peculiar appearance, and which is not otherwise 
found in the ramparts of Dura. It was a type of construction most com- — 
mon in the fourth century in Greece and it is the redoubt which seems 
to reflect most strongly the Greek tradition brought by the first inhabit- 
ants. It is logical also to postulate a comparatively small fortress for the 
first settlement. A larger one was built later in the period, or by the Par- 
thians apparently at the beginning of their occupation. This was char- 
acterized by the barrel vaulted great door flanked with back drop and 
the narrow door with high pointed corbeled arch and supporting cur- 
tain. When the older section of the Palmyrene temple tower was built, 
the type of doorway had already been modified to dispose of the back 
drop and make the arch less high. Finally when the great walls were 
built the arch had been further lowered, to make way for the simpler 
and easier type. These walls built at the beginning of our era probably 
marked the abandonment of the inner towers of the citadel. If the result 
of the earthquake can be seen in the mortar and rubble work near the 
bath and Deir-ez-Zor road, we may see the abandonment at this time of 
the heavy square cut masonry of solid gypsum and date it accurately to 
160 A.D. Later reinforcements were constructed of mud brick, perhaps 
because their weight was the best resistance to the battering ram; per- 
haps, as the late house walls suggest, because sun-baked bricks had now 
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become the chief building material of the city. These walls may have 
marked the last resistance of the city and should be perhaps allocated to 
the period just before its abandonment about 260 a.p. 


LAL EO LEERY: 
1. Fabrics and Types. 


As is common in ruined cities, the great site of Dura is covered with 
the potsherds of former inhabitants. In general those on the surface, 
beaten by the wind and dust, disintegrating even in the dry climate of 
the Syrian desert, show a monochrome color. There is as always the 
prevalence of thick coarse sherds, perhaps because their very size at- 
tracts the eye; beside these lie pieces of smaller finer vessels, a large 
part made of the yellow sandy clay of the region. From among all these 
sherds two types stand out. The first is a black or brick red ware excep- 
tionally thin and brittle, generally finely ribbed. The fazezce ware 
forms the second; the sherds covered with a type of glass enamel, an 
opaque green or blue in color covering a biscuit of pale plain yellow or 
yellow green less finely baked so that it has a flaky appearance. It is 
these two types which strike the eye at once wherever one wanders 
within the circuit of the great ancient walls; and which are particularly 
characteristic of the last inhabitants whoever they might be; as con- 
trasted with the sherds of plain yellow and pink, which occur without 
so great alteration throughout all the levels of the site as well as from 
one end of Mesopotamia to the other. 

It is then particularly important to see if these two special varieties 
were used before the time of Dura’s decline in the third century, or 
were brought in later by desert tribes or squatters who, finding many of 
the houses still standing, took advantage of the opportunity for com- 
fortable winter quarters. The very fact that the sherds are most com- 
mon, and not confined to one section of the city, suggests that the last 
inhabitants, when the city was still flourishing and prosperous, had 
these types in general use. Nor is it in the city only that the sherds ap- 
pear in numbers, for on the surface of the ancient city dumps, one of 
which lies a hundred or two hundred yards outside the great gate lead- 
ing to Palmyra, they are everywhere in evidence. In the southwestern 
quarter of the town a building with so great a number of vessels and 
fragments was found that it has been called the potter’s shop, rightly I 
think, for the number of sherds is out of all proportion to those found in 
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neighboring houses. One would suppose that this shop, which is not 
close to the center of the town, nor to the citadel and the river road, 
would be a good criterion of the implements of the desert post while it 
was still strong and flourishing. Both the fazewce ware and the thin 
ribbed appear here in considerable quantities, not such as to vie with the 
great mass of coarse sherds, and the usual yellow monochrome sherds of 
smaller vessels (a fact which is only natural when one considers the 
usual relation between common types and the finer varieties), but in 
amply sufficient quantities to show that they were both well known and 
common. But there is stronger proof, for in the great mass of mud 
bricks which line the interior of the standing stone walls, many are re- 
inforced in part with potsherds. As a rule the bricks have been covered 
with desert sand, washed down by the rains and trampled together not 
only by the passage of centuries but the roving feet of wandering flocks, 
so as to form a great bank within the walls themselves to the top of the 
battlements. But in the Tower of the Archers, after the déd7zs of the in- 
terior had been removed, it was possible to find, well within the surface 
of the walls of bricks, both sherds of fazence and sherds of the thin 
ribbed ware. It is possible that the city could have been occupied at a 
later time by a sufficient force to hold the walls, and that at this period 
the interior walls of mud brick were erected, though this seems ex- 
tremely improbable. Fortunately, however, conclusive proof of what 
might be called the classical use of fazence and corrugated ware is 
furnished by the little temple of the Palmyrenes. In several rooms of 
this building the plaster-covered walls were lined with mud bricks, a 
type of construction very common at Dura. The walls are still standing 
in part though broken, leaving the mud bricks plainly visible and in 
parts of the rooms the ancient masons had the happy thought of intro- 
ducing potsherds to strengthen the sun-baked clay. Well within the 
west wall of room K (Pl. VII), beneath the covering layer of plaster, 
sherds of both ribbed ware and of fazence were found, and in the small 
section of wall still remaining in room E a sherd of fazence; and one 
with a dark brown clay similar to that of the ribbed ware was discov- 
ered, but without its characteristic bands. M. Cumont was able to date 
room K to the Roman period, 165-260, with accuracy through the 
painting still on one of the walls and the inscription “Otic evvotxec © 
Ktioac thy é€edpav, Earlier parts of the temple were dated by Cumont to 
the first century a.p., and the discovery this year of an inscription of 50 
A.D. confirms this supposition. One expects room E to have made a part 
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of this early section, for it is closely linked with the naos and pronaos. 
If this is so then this date will form a terminus ante quem for the intro- 
duction of the fazezce ware. 

Pl. XLVIII, 2, shows examples of complete vessels of thin brittle 
ware found at Dura. These types, with the ribbed surface and blackened 
exterior, are by far the most common as the great proportion of this type 
of sherd shows. Other vessels (Pl. XLIX, 2, a and 303) lack the ribs 
and are made of red-brown clay throughout, but the thin brittle charac- 
ter of their composition places them unmistakably in this class. Frag- 
ments of other vessels were also found; plates with no ribbing, others 
with the ribbing on the inside of the vessel, and shallow cups shaped in 
general like the champagne glass but with thin handles rounding from 
the lip, made generally of gray clay. 

This type of clay as well as the general form of the vessels is well 
known and falls into a great class of ware found from the Mediter- 
ranean to Turkestan. Fisher found exact parallels to our bowl as well as 
pitchers rather similar to ours at Samaria and placed them among the 
Hellenistic vessels." At Samaria the types, particularly the two handled 
bowl, continued in Roman times’ and at this period at least became 
widespread for it appears on the surface at Palmyra, Dura, Irzi, and 
Halibiyeh. Sir Aurel Stein reports it even from Seistan.* 

From the East probably through the Parthians came the blue-green 
fatence ware. We find the same type of glaze on the slipper coffins of 
Warka, and as Sarre remarks sherds of this Parthian-Sassanian pot- 
tery are found in all the ruins of cities inhabited during this epoch both 
on the Tigris and Euphrates, Eski-Meskene, Rakkah, Halibiyeh, 
Tabus, Tell-Fudain, Suwwar, Nineveh, Nimrud, and Ctesiphon. Sarre* 
publishes an example from the Kaiser Friedrich Museum which must 
be very similar to the characteristic form at Dura, for Dura types | had 
the same round-bellied structure and wide base, while many finds of the 
high ornamental handles indicated the long characteristic neck. This 
type was brought in with the introduction of fazence, then the method 


1 Reisner, Fisher, Lyon, Harvard Excavations at Samaria, pp. 299-300. 

2 Samaria, p. 309. 

3 Sir Aurel Stein, /zmermost Asia, 1928, Plate CXV gha 02, 07 and 08 k.g. 024 and 
0223. Cf. Chap. XXVIII, Sec. II and Chap. XXX, Sec. ITI. 

4 Sarre, Die Keramik im Euphrat- und Tigris-Gebiet (Sonderabdruch aus: Arch- 
aeologische Reise im Euphrat- und Tigris-Gebiet, von F. Sarre und E. Herzfeld, 


1921). 
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of manufacture was applied to the ordinary type of vessel and there 
appears the lemon-shaped jar, the small vase, and the plate all with a 
coating of fazence. Special mention should be made perhaps of the 
plates of which half of a particularly fine example was found, a type 
differing slightly from the ordinary run, for it has no stand. The un- 
published pottery from Nippur in the University of Pennsylvania shows 
all the common types covered with fazence. At this period in Dura the 
black and red glaze wares were disappearing; Megarian fabric was 
always rare and had long since gone. Fazence, glass, and the later ribbed 
ware took their place; and it is only natural that the typical fazence 
glaze should be applied by local potters to all the common types of vessel 
to care for the demand. M. Cumont’s excellent publication of his finds 
shows many types of this genre not found in last year’s excavations." 

Mr. Johnson found on the surface of the site two examples of figured 
relief, one of a head in late Greek style, the other of a naked Silenus 
riding a donkey and carrying probably a thyrsos in his hand (Pl. XI, 
1-3). Handsome Syrian vessels from the Roman room of the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York with the same type of glaze, show double 
twisted handles; handles ending in a leaf pattern grasping the vase, 
and figured relief at the juncture of handle and shoulder, and around ~ 
the neck.’ Vessels from Dura show the same type of handles, and almost 
the same feature for the juncture of handle and vase. Our relief figures 
must have been of the same class; the head either linked to the end of 
the handle or set medallion-wise around the vase, as the vase (Pl. L, 1) 
suggests; the riding figure ornamenting shoulder or neck of a large ves- 
sel. One fazence figure was found in the 1928 excavations, the head and 
neck of a man perhaps adorned with a beard (Pl. XI, 4). 

The introduction of fazence, as later the introduction of brittle ribbed 
ware, brought about new shapes and styles of manufacture in Dura; 
these new types, along with glassware, drove out the black and red glaze 
vessels, but they could not shake the common types of coarse yellow clay 
vessels which persist at Dura from beginning to end. These represent 
the timeless Mesopotamian types found along both the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, made everywhere with river clay, made always in the same 
general forms. At Ashura, ten miles north of Dura, where the river has 


* Cumont, Fowilles, Pls. CXVIII-CXXI. 

* No. 17.194.886 with boy’s head on end of handle; 23-228 from Salemeyih with 
double twisted glazed handles and figures and heads around the neck; 17.100.2069 
with the handle ending in a leaf pattern and with human figures around the neck. 
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cut the side of the forty foot tell and the lowest levels reach back to 
neolithic times, the same type of yellow and yellow-pink sherds are 
found on the lowest levels and the top. The pottery from Nippur shows 
in general the same forms as at Dura, the slightly lemon-shaped vase 
with one handle, the round-bellied pots, the shallow bowls and the small 
jar. At Dura the shape and size may change slightly, but it is more the 
idiosyncrasy of the potter than the period or the style. Pl. XLIX, 1, 
Nos. 326 and 327, show the common types, the small jar sometimes used 
for feeding bottle; No. 328 the long, slightly lemon-shaped vase (PI. 
XLIX, 2, No. 329), the round-bellied jug, Pl. XLIX, 1, Nos. 330 and 
331, the shallow bowl sometimes used for open lamps, and No. 325, the 
deeper bowls supported on short legs. Larger vessels include pitchers, 
strainers (Pl. XLIX, 1, a), great open pans and different types of 
storage jars. 

The Roman temple, the house beside it, the Bath and the towers of 
the circuit walls revealed only the late types of pottery, but deeper dig- 
ging outside the citadel wall, the excavations of the northwest tower of 
the citadel, and the clearing on top of the citadel mound showed earlier 
strata. A cut was made around the northwest end of the citadel to deter- 
mine the nature of the foundations. The bed of earth and sand extended 
for some five meters to the bed rock which was found to have been cut 
for quarry stones presumably for the wall above. One great block was 
still lying near the place from which it had been quarried. The cut 
reveals a layer of pure sand and dirt almost a meter thick close to the 
wall and unmarked with sherds. Below this comes a stratum thick with 
sherds, separated from a second stratum by some 0.50 m. Almost a 
~ meter below a third stratum of sherds was found, below which stretched 
a long fill two or three meters deep with occasional sherds but no close 
packed layer. The quarry cannot reasonably be long anterior to the 
citadel walls, for it does not break the straight lines of the fortification. 
It may have been later; but it seems most reasonable to suppose it was 
made about the same time, both to provide stone for the fortifications 
above and to strengthen the means of resistance by the deep cut into the 
natural rock below the base of the wall itself. 

From our own excavations at this point an immense number of pot- 
tery fragments of all sorts was gathered, showing that the newly-cut 
quarry had evidently been used as a convenient receptacle for broken 
and disused vessels almost from the beginning. A useful check on the 
stratification here was afforded by the work just north of the Roman 
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house where again the deposit was found to reach a depth of almost five 
meters before bed rock was reached. A valuable result of the determina- 
tion of this stratification was the fact that the introduction of the red 
and black ribbed ware came comparatively late in the history of the city. 
Close to the walls this ware was found in quantity in the topmost 
stratum and scarcely at all below. The same situation was found north 
of the Roman house. Conclusive evidence on this point was furnished by 
the data in the northwest citadel tower and the clearing on the citadel 
top, for in neither place was the banded brittle ware found. Unfortu- 
nately we are not sure whether the citadel was abandoned when the 
great circuit walls of the city were built or only when the Romans came 
in. Since, however, this pottery was found in Samaria in Hellenistic 
times,’ and it must have been introduced in Dura from the west, it 
seems most reasonable to conclude that it was brought in at the time of 
the coming of the Romans. Indication of its approach came earlier for, 
both in the tower and in the walls of room E of the Palmyrene Temple, 
scattered sherds of gray thin unbanded ware were found even though 
the true black and red banded variety was missing. 

At the bottom of the tower and in the lowest levels north of the Ro- , 
man house two sherds of relief ware were found, that from the tower 
representing a bunch of grapes, the other the long end of an acanthus 
leaf (Pl. XLVII, 1, a and b). Fortunately this Megarian type of pot- 
tery and its date are well known. We find almost exactly the same 
species of acanthus leaf at Priene;’ Minns publishes one example from 
South Russia* and Zahn several more from the same region.* One of the 
bowls in the Yale collection® shows the same design, and a second very 
fine example comes from Samaria.* The grape bunch pattern is less 
popular but not uncommon as the bowls from South Russia testify.’ 
Dragendorff* says that all the Megarian ware must be put at latest in 
the second century before Christ and this cermenus ante quem gives us a 
most valuable criterion for our stratification at Dura. 


1 Samaria, pp. 299-300. 

? Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, 1904, p. 403, 20. 

8E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, 1913, 352, Fig. 258. 

* Jahrbuch, XXIII, 1908, pp. 46, 1a; 53, 8; 55, 13; 57, 15 and 16. 

® Baur, Stoddard Collection of Greek and Italian Vases in Yale Umiversity, pp. 
26 

8 Samaria, Pl. 72, a. 7 Jahrbuch, XXIII, 1908, pp. 50, 5 and 54, 11. 

8 Dragendorff, ‘Terra Sigillata,” Bonner Jahrbucher, XCVI, 1895, p. 31. 
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With the sherds of Megarian ware in the northwest citadel tower and 
the lowest levels north of the Roman house, occurred sherds marked 
with shallow grooves or incised lines (Pl. XLVII, 1, c and d), rather 
similar to the markings found on red glazed vessels at Samaria.’ At 
Dura the sherds are made with a red wash over a pink paste, evidently 
in imitation of the finer glazed ware. The decoration of incised lines is 
also found among the fazence vessels from Nippur in the Pennsylvania 
Museum. Continuation of black glazed vessels at this time was proved 
by the discovery of a fragment in the low levels not far from the Mega- 
rian sherd, a fragment with a design partly scratched, partly painted on 
the surface (Pl. XLVII, 1, e). The same type of decoration partly 
incised, partly painted with opaque, white, yellow, and pink was found 
at Samaria and made a distinct class among the black glazed varieties.’ 
As a matter of fact the black glaze seems to have continued at Dura, as 
fragments of such pottery are found even on the surface. They are, how- 
ever, rare, and the glaze is of very poor quality, thin and flaky. 

Fisher found a change in the types of clay and glaze at Samaria, a 
hard, fine, light-red paste with lustrous black slip for the first and best 
period, giving way to a fine, soft, gray paste with lustrous or semi- 
lustrous black slip, and this in turn supplanted by a fine, hard, red 
paste, but without the character and beautiful surface of the first qual- 
ity.” We seem to have exactly the same development at Dura, the most 
common variety being that with pink paste and rather poor surface, 
though a few examples of really fine lustrous glaze occur, as we shall 
see, in the most ancient part of the settlement. The vessels were all un- 
doubtedly imported and apparently came from the same source as those 
at Samaria. At Dura the great majority seem to have been plates or 
small saucers. Sir Aurel Stein suggests this was the most common form 
of imported vessels because such shapes were easier to carry in bulk, and 
certainly the difficulty of the long portage over the desert to Dura 
makes this explanation a most satisfactory one. 

The plate shape, generally with a low base, is the common form also 
for another type of imported ware, the red glaze, found at this period at 
Dura. The paste ranges from gray-white to pink very finely made and 
covered with a fine, though not very lustrous glaze, most commonly a 
red with suggestions of brown on a surface showing uneven coloring to 
close scrutiny. Fisher brings the black glaze down to 150 B.c., at Sama- 
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ria, after which period the red wares become prominent." His note on 
the red ware is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
chronology of this type and bears repeating. “But similar pottery (the 
red glaze)” he says “was found under other unmistakable conditions,— 
under the street floor in Ss, in the street cistern (coins of 200-150 B.C.) 
and under the floor in L.T. It is, therefore, certain that this beautiful 
red-glazed pottery was in use during the second century B.c., if not 
earlier. Wherever Megarian potsherds were found, the red-glazed ware 
was found, but where the one occurred in abundance, the other was 
comparatively rare. Thus while the Megarian vases come down into the 
second century B.c., the latter part of that period is dominated by the 
red-glazed pottery.’”” His types with the paste ranging from light yel- 
low to light red, and the glaze generally dull correspond exactly to 
those at Dura, and make the occurrence of the ware at Dura a valuable 
means of dating. 

The majority of both black and red glaze sherds were found around 
the palace foundations on the citadel top. Scattered fragments, however, 
were found at various levels throughout the site and even on the surface 
of the ground. The ware was evidently not common, however, at any » 
period in Dura, and to take its place imitations were made by the local 
potters. So there was found both in the northwest citadel tower and in 
all the lower levels outside the citadel wall a great mass of sherds made 
of the common yellow and pink river clay, and covered with a red or 
black slip. The finest of these vessels show a reddish or gray-black clay, 
sometimes with added slip, highly lustrous. The gray-black vessels seem 
to go back to the earliest period and continue through all the occupation 
of Dura. Similar sherds were found even in low levels at Ashura. The 
red, however, seems to be direct imitation of the red glaze, to have come 
in only when red glaze vessels were imported and to have given way, as 
the red glaze did, before the increasing popularity of fazence. Another 
type related to this same general class, was vessels of yellow clay cov- 
ered with a red or black slip, the black so thin and poor as to be only 
just distinguishable after its long stay in the earth. A final type links 
this class with the plain yellow but not inelegant pottery which had 
gone before. This is the class of finely made yellow bowls, cups, and 
plates decorated with a band or bands of red about the edge. The color 
is not always carefully applied and runs down in little drops along the 


1 Samaria, pp. 292-293. 2 Thid., p. 304. 
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surface of the vessel as we find is sometimes the case at Priene.* It is 
very interesting to see that in this early period a very thin, carefully 
made type of ware is made from the common clay, sometimes adorned 
with red bands, sometimes plain; and that with the introduction of the 
glazed ware, and (somewhat later) of the fazence vessels this gives way 
and only the heavier, less delicate type of yellow clay ware is retained. 

As has been said, the potter’s shop, the towers of the circuit wall, the 
Roman Baths, and private dwellings gave us the pottery of the last pe- 
riod of the city; the northwest citadel tower and the deeper excavations 
outside the wall supplied us with the varieties down to the second cen- 
tury B.c.; there remained only the third century B.c., the first century of 
the occupation of the site. Fortunately the clearing of the citadel top 
brought to light pottery of this period also, for the fine black glaze plate 
and the wheel-made black glaze lamp left no doubt but that we were in 
the early Hellenistic period. This plate with its fine lustrous glaze and 
light-red paste shows just the type and form of Fisher’s first black glaze 
style; its ornament of palmette and stem was identical with plates from 
Samaria. Most valuable evidence this was for it showed we had reached 
the earliest stratum at Dura and allowed us to reconstruct the sequence 
of types used in the complete period of the city’s existence. 

Tentatively, then, we can reconstruct the ceramic development at 
Dura. The Macedonians imported the finest types of black glaze vessels 
and Megarian bowls to supplement the thin, fine yellow ware of local 
potters. But imported black glaze wares deteriorated, the Megarian 
bowls were given up at the end of the second century and the importers 
tended more and more to change to the red glaze vessels. Meanwhile 
local potters with red and black wash and polish were imitating the 
imported wares; they continued to make of yellow clay a rather fine, 
thin type of bowl and saucer. In the first century a.p., perhaps even 
before this date, fazewce was introduced by the Parthians and became 
increasingly popular as the method was applied to local vessels and the 
ware became cheaper. Finally perhaps only in the Roman period a new 
type of brittle banded, black and red ware was introduced especially 
for cooking pots and pitchers. This with the fazezce became most popu- 
lar and drove out all but the less delicate types of yellow ware. 

There remains only one other type of ware, a species of larger vessels 
made of brown river clay, never lined with bitumen, and decorated with 
broad brown-red bands. It is found almost entirely on the surface or the 


1 Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, p. 422, Fig. 539, 6. 
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topmost layers of deposit. One is inclined to think at first that it is the - 
result of later occupation or the remains of wandering Arab tribes. This 
seems borne out by the lack of any such pottery in the potter’s shop. 
Sherds were recovered, however, from almost every section of the city, 
and the location of several, even on the dump heaps, postulates a period 
when the regular dumping places were still in use. Sarre found the 
same ware in Halibiyeh-Zenobia, Zalubiyyah, Suriyyah, al-Sinn and 
even on the Tigris at Tell Kushaf and assigns the fourth to the sixth 
centuries A.D., as its period of distribution." We know that a small force 
of Arabs occupied a corner of the citadel some time after the destruction 
of the city. Pottery from one of their graves allocates this period, how- 
ever, to the ninth century,” and the lack of any quantity of the painted 
brown ware in the citadel precludes the possibility of its presence being 
due to this settlement. Most reasonable it seems, to see its introduction 
at the very end of the occupation of Dura, and to assign its first distri- 
bution to the last half of the third century. Unfortunately no sherds 
large enough to enable one to determine the shape of the vessels were 
discovered. The shape seems to have been in general a wide bellied ves- 
sel with a decided bend at the shoulder. The chief designs were the | 
straight broad bands, the net pattern, loops, and in one case a broad 
pointed leaf and stem. 


2. Lambs. 


Most of the lamps were of the Roman period, as might be expected, 
but enough of other types were recovered to show the different periods 
and styles and to give us a most valuable criterion for dating. Earliest 
evidently was one of black glaze from the palace foundations on the 
citadel top. It came from the period before the molded lamps, having 
been made on the wheel. It falls, obviously, with its lustrous black glaze, 
its fine gray paste, and wheel manufacture into Fisher’s “Greek” type 
CPL OOO Lily tenon 18 hee 

The importation of molded lamps must have followed quickly that 
of the black glaze, for only one of the first type was found. The second 
class brought two examples of Fisher’s first division of Hellenistic 
lamps, the gray lamp with poor black slip, ornamented with relief pat- 
tern, and distinguished by a small knob on the side and a rather long 


* Sarre, Die Keramik im Euphrat- und Tigris-Gebiet, p. 12. 
2 See Rep. I, pp. 72 fi. 3 Samaria, p. 318. 
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nozzle." Both the Dura examples came from the top of the citadel (PI. 
Pate VUbieex, No. 313). 

Meanwhile the wheel-turned vessels had not been given up, as a series 
of types, apparently of local manufacture, showed. Now, however, the 
turned lamp follows no longer the western but eastern or Parthian type. 
Two varieties were found, one a large rather clumsy looking type of 
brown clay (Pl. XLVIII, 1, No. 312) with wide opening on top, the 
shoulder marked with a series of knobs; the other of finer yellow clay 
more delicately made and smaller, often with a very small handle fall- 
ing from rim to shoulder. The best example of the first type was found 
in the fill beneath the little Roman temple, while a nozzle of one of 
exactly the same type was found on the citadel top. Several parts of the 
second type were found on the citadel though no lamps were perfect. A 
parallel for the shape of the first occurred among the glazed ware in the 
museum at Bagdad, and Mr. Smith writes me that the type is common 
in the East. The second shape better made and with small rounded han- 
dle on top has many examples among the unpublished glazed vessels 
from Nippur in the Pennsylvania Museum. The first excavations of the 
Main Gate in 1928 brought glazed examples of a modified form of this 
same type, the wide mouth, the rolled top, the prominent nozzle and the 
manufacture on the wheel all being characteristic attributes of the class 
(Pl. XLVIII, 1, No. 317). It would seem that the coarser, clumsier 
type with the poor clay came in first, was adapted by local potters to the 
finer yellow clay, then glazed in the later period when the fazence be- 
came common. 

The common type in the Roman period was the round molded va- 
riety (Fisher’s Roman Lamps I )* with depressed center, narrow mouth 
and frequently a molded design, grapes, a wreath, an animal, running 
around the opening (Pl. XLVIII, 1, Nos. 310 and 314). The shapes 
differ a little, sometimes having a rounded handle at the end and a 
slightly elongated shape, sometimes scarcely breaking the round of the 
shape to make the nozzle. The type in any case is unmistakable. 


3. Storage Jars and Coarser Wares. 


M. Cumont has given excellent representations of the most common 
types of storage jars and coarser wares at Dura, the long grain jar 
(Fouilles, Pl. CX XIII), the wider containers, some with narrow (PI. 
CXXIII, 6), some with wide mouths (Pl. CXXIII, 4), the amphora 


1 Tbid., pp. 319-320. 2 [bid., pp. 322-323. 
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stands (Pl. CX XI, 7) and the large bowls with depressed edge for 
pouring (Pl. CX XI, 4). Parallels for these types were all found in the 
last season’s excavations. In addition were found large bowls probably 
used for grinding grain,’ and rhyton shaped vessels. In the storage jars 
the common types of top are those almost without neck and without 
handles, and those with narrow taller necks with double handles falling 
to the shoulder. To this may be added a third, that with fairly high 
neck, a mouth of about 0.15 m., and broad handles falling from below 
the lip to the shoulder, a type on which the stamped designs were com- 
monly found. 

But these varieties, the most common, and apparently the only ones 
in use during the final years of the city were not the only ones we find 
at Dura. On the citadel itself three storage jars were found, their tops 
intact. These had the general shape of the others but differed mate- 
rially in the shape of the neck and lip so that they are at once distinct 
from the rest. The neck rounds up from the shoulder, reaches forward 
like the others but stops without the curve or flare outward to make a 
fairly narrow mouth. Just at the mouth itself the clay is bent back to 
double the width of the lip. Then the top is flattened out and slightly 
rounded back, giving a little the effect of a crown or circlet placed 
around the neck proper. It is interesting because, though we have found 
examples only on the citadel at Dura, the little Tell Simbal across the 
river yielded two from the surface, a fact which suggests its epoch as 
that of the Parthian or Seleucid period, not of the Roman period. No 
sherds with stamped designs were found on the citadel. 

Across the river on the same tell several pieces of coarse pottery 
adorned with the wave and comb bands were found. These types of orna- 
ment had been used from time immemorial along the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates as the pottery from Nineveh, Assur, and Babylon show. It 
seems reasonable to suppose, therefore, that they were introduced at a 
very early date into Dura; and the comb band patterns on the fine ware 
at the lowest levels confirms this opinion. On the other hand indication 
from pottery on the citadel that the stamped ornament did not appear 
till later seems borne out by the lack of this type of design in the coarse 
ware from low levels outside, and it may be that this decoration was not 
introduced until the Roman period. 

With the large jars must be mentioned the stoppers or corks, with 
which they were closed. These are in general of plaster, though occa- 


* Cf. Cagnat and Chapot, Manuel d’archéologie romaine (1920), II, 434, Fig. 632. 
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sionally of sun dried clay, have a rounded half-spherical shape beneath 
to fill the mouth of the pot, above a larger covering of plaster to cover 
the lip, sometimes a rough handle in the shape of a band raised six or 
eight centimeters above the surface for easy grasping. The most elabo- 
rate have, besides, additions at the sides designed to fit down over the 
lip, giving somewhat the appearance of ear flaps suspended from a well 
fitting cap. One has the bottom of a round vase attached to a piece of 
plaster to make the stopper proper. They differ in size as one might ex- 
pect from those designed for a jar of 0.215 m. to one of 0.075 m. 

Only one differing from the usual run, in shape and fabric was found. 
This was made of baked clay, a well rounded disk 0.092 m. in diameter 
and o.o1 m. thick on top, the bottom carefully rounded out. Near it 
was the mouth of the vessel, so near that the two must have been together 
when the jar was broken by the weight of the earth above. Both are 
made of the same type of clay, a sandy, not very carefully sifted, or 
carefully baked, reddish yellow. But the neck and lip of the vessel also 
differs materially from the ordinary run, for the neck is very narrow, 
the opening being only 0.031 m. Above it widens out and rounds over, 
in general like the mouths of the coarser vessels found on the citadel. It 
gives us then apparently a useful indication of the time of this style at 
Dura. The mouth measures 0.115 m. in diameter, furnishing a graceful 
shape as well as a more convenient opening for the receptacle. The 
stopper is made for a jar with mouth approximately 0.075 m. across, 
but the rounded projection extends less than 0.02 m., not enough to 
reach the narrow part of the neck, and the stopper though loose seems 
to fit as well as one expects, completely covering the top, the stopper 
proper beneath resting loosely in the widening top. Both these differ 
so strikingly from the ordinary type; we have so many of the other kind 
with which to compare it, that we must conclude that it is of another 
epoch in the time of the city or an importation. Against the latter may 
be set the kind of clay which can be paralleled by many vessels at Dura. 
The objects were found 3 meters down in the trench west of the north- 
west citadel tower; by no means at the bottom for there was half to a 
full meter more before the rock was reached, but far enough down to 
make probable that this vessel, made of an earlier type, had lasted on to 
be found among those of later design. Apropos of the lower levels in 
this same cut it may be said that many of the coarse sherds had a dis- 
tinctly darker color than later ones, a dark brown surface and brown 
clay, almost like dry river mud as if they had never been baked suffi- 
ciently to deprive them entirely of their original color. 
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But if all these can reasonably be put down as local products because 
of the general similarity of the material, we must make an exception 
for two types not common but by no means rare at Dura; a type of 
clay with a bright orange coloring, the surface sometimes covered with 
a yellow wash; and a red clay extremely finely sifted, well baked, and 
strong, a biscuit which sometimes has in succession red, smoky black, 
and brown, at different points of the same cross section. The orange 
colored sherds are less finely sifted, though in general made with less 
sand than the common type at Dura. Both were found chiefly in the 
citadel and the lowest levels just outside; occasionally a sherd almost 
orange in color is found near the surface but they are very rare at this 
level. It seems fair to assume, therefore, on the basis of our present 
knowledge that at the earlier period—a period in which the citadel 
palace was inhabited—either a finer technique in the manufacture of 
this type of pottery was known at Dura or the vessels were imported ; 
that after that time the trade was given up. But it was just this type of 
very fine clay that is characteristic first of the larger Assyrian vessels, 
then of the general Mesopotamian wares. The orange clay was found in 
some of the lower levels at Ashurat, at the time when the town was 
either an Assyrian or a Parthian village. It seems reasonable to con- 
clude, therefore, that when the citadel was inhabited, there was an im- 
portation of pottery from across the river in considerable quantities; 
but that at a later period, certainly some time after the walls were built 
and perhaps just when the Romans came in, this trade was given up. 

Finally an interesting feature is the development of other orna- 
mental features in the way of elaborate handles, molded designs, etc., 
in the larger types of pottery. Here best we can see the direct influence 
of the fashions in fine ware reflected in coarse ware. We suspect such an 
influence in the comb bands, the series of close small lines running com- 
pletely around the vessel; but we have no parallel for the wave line and 
very few for the stamped designs on the finer type of ware. The influence 
then at first was not marked. The introduction of fazence brought a dis- 
tinct change, probably because the designs in fazence vessels were pe- 
culiarly adaptable to coarse pots. Ornamentation was not in general ap- 
plied to the fazence itself but to the clay beneath. The clay was often not 
of the best quality, nor very finely baked, and the ornaments must be of 
a nature to show through the coat of fazence on the surface. The orna- 
ments must, therefore, be largely simple in design, not particularly fine 
in detail and easy as a general rule to execute. With these restrictions 
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it is rather surprising how wide a variety of designs the new ware at- 
tained. One of the most common types of design was the band or circlet 
of oval depressions placed around the vase like links of a chain. It is an 
easy design to render, a band around the vessel being pressed with the 
finger or a small instrument until successive impressions are made com- 
pletely around. The knob or protrusion was a necessity to hold the ves- 
sels apart while baking, but it was soon taken up as an ornament to vary 
the plain surface of jar or plate, was placed where it had no practical 
advantage, was widened and flattened out to become a disk a centimeter 
or so in diameter. Then came apparently the medallion; at first just an 
oval circle on the side of the vase, sometimes with the suggestion of hu- 
man features appearing through the opaque surface, finally developing 
into a real portrait or figure in relief. Most of all was attention directed 
to the handles. These were apparently always a prominent part in the 
typical fazence vase; large, tall, and ranging in number from two to 
four. A twist was the first variation bringing a very pleasing effect and 
one easily appreciated, enhanced as it was by the coat of opaque fazence 
applied to it. Then the back of the handle was divided in two, the halves 
not separated but rounded out to give the effect of a double bar, then 
both halves were twisted to give an even more elaborate effect, finally 
the lines ended not with the handle itself but spread out fan shaped to 
lose themselves gradually in the wide surface of the fazence.* In this de- 
velopment of elaboration the coarse ware followed as well as it could. 
We have splendid examples of the twisted handle; examples of the 
double, almost a triple handle, for some of the broadest are divided by 
two lines, though the effect of the rounded bar is not carried out in full. 
But the double handle with the twist was not as far as we know at- 
tempted. Simpler ornaments were even more common; the finger mark 
chain pattern being a most common design, not only around the body of 
the vessel, but around the rim or just below to give a light wavy effect 
to the usually stolid top. One very good handle shows us the lines of the 
end spread out in relief pattern to imitate the claw of a bird grasping 
the body of the vessel. That these innovations were the result of imita- 
tion of fazence styles, is very clearly shown in the reproduction on 
coarse vessels even of the little knob or protuberance which was so char- 
acteristic of the fazence. These little buttons were a practical necessity 
in fatence; they were useless in the coarse ware; their artistic value even 
in the more elegant type was of very doubtful value; on the coarse ware 


1 Cf, No. 17.100.2069 in the Metropolitan Museum. 
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they took the appearance more of a sort of wart than of anything else. 
Yet there they were and in the end they do serve a useful purpose for 
they supply us with the missing link; the sure proof of the direct rela- 
tion between the two. The pie crust edge was not uncommon at the lip 
of coarse vessels. In the fazence we have not found such a design this 
season, but in the finds from Dura at Deir-ez-Zor is found a shallow 
bowl of beautiful fazence with the wavy line of the pie crust edge com- 
pletely around the rim. 

In the excavations of 1928 parts of a clay lantern were found. The 
fragments, including the handle and much of the sides, allowed a re- 
construction (Pl. XLIX, 2, b). As the handle shows, it was held in a 
horizontal position; and soot from the candle or lamp within, marking 
not the inside of the handle but the perforated top, confirmed this hy- 
pothesis. One side was left unperforated to shield the lantern entirely 
from the wind. The light was introduced probably through a hole in the 
bottom. The clay is the pink, sandy, river clay of the kind commonly 
used by the local potters. 

In the east room of the south tower of the Main Gate there were recoy- 
ered almost all the fragments of a great storage jar. These, when pieced | 
together at Yale, permitted accurate measurements of the vessel to be 
taken (Pl. XIV). It is almost exactly as high as it is wide, 0.79 m., 
built up by hand to a thickness varying from 12 mm. to 20 mm. It is 
ornamented around the shoulder and neck with leaf and swastika 
stamps as well as with wave bands and punched circles. The mouth, 
0.38 m. wide, is bordered by a thick, flat rim 0.035 m. wide and 0.02 m. 
thick. From this there falls not quite vertically a neck 0.15 m. high, set 
with four broad handles 0.12 m. by 0.08 m. marked into five bands. The 
handles reach from just beneath the rim to the shoulder. The bottom is 
flat, 0.20 m. in diameter, with no base. The jar was apparently of the 
type designed to contain grain or other material requiring a large 
mouth. When found, this jar still held a number of crude bricks with 
which it had been filled. 


4. Stamped and Scratched Pottery. 
BY SUSAN M. HOPKINS 
The stamped ware found during the season of 1928-29 is of two 
kinds, glazed and unglazed. Of the first we have only four examples, 
of which three are plates of fine black glaze bearing small, delicately 
made stamps in the following designs: (1) palmette, (2) flewr-de-lis, 
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and (3) conventionalized flower resembling a hyacinth and rendered 
more realistic by the addition of incised leaves and stems.’ The fourth 
example is the base of a small bowl covered with a slip of an uneven 
red-black color. The design, which occurs on the interior of the bow], is 
made up of five circular stamps 0.007 m. in diameter irregularly ar- 
ranged in a rough circle, the pattern of the stamp itself consisting of a 
series of tiny dots ranged about a central dot. The workmanship and 
color of this piece suggest that it was probably an attempt at local imi- 
tation of the imported product, a hypothesis of some interest in view of 
the occurrence of the same design on a fragment of common, unglazed 
red clay. 

All other stamps occur on unglazed ware and fall into two distinct 
classes, inscriptions and designs or devices. The inscriptions, of which 
there were five examples, three on amphora handles and two on 
shoulders of vases, belong to the common type so well known in the 
ancient world from the Hellenistic period till late Roman times.* One 
example, which fell in the groove formed by two low ridges on a red 
clay handle, consisted in reality of two separate stamps, one rectangular 
bearing the name EvdaAi and above it a circular stamp 0.011 m. in di- 
ameter on which Mr. Johnson reads EVA, a repetition of the same 
name in abbreviation. Another handle also from a red clay amphora 
read to the break .PN. The third, from a yellow, bitumen-lined pot, read 
in irregular letters ABPO with the B and P facing left instead of right. 
Of the stamps on the sides of vases one, which occurs in combination 
with a coarse scratched inscription, may better be discussed elsewhere. 
The second, also fragmentary, bore portions of two stamps, one a very 
elaborate and well-made circular floral pattern 0.05 m. in diameter, and 
the other an inscription of which only the letters AIOC remain. It is 
undoubtedly the ending of a proper name. 

The remaining stamped pottery, i.e., those examples bearing designs 
or devices (Pl. XLVII, 2) may be divided into a small number of 
groups according to their patterns. There are twenty-nine examples on 
which leaves or branches appear alone, thirty-three with wheel patterns 
or flowers highly conventionalized, four with swastikas alone, six with 
circles containing a cross and dots, twelve with a combination of leaves 
and flowers, five with swastikas in combination with other single de- 

1 For a discussion of the date of this ware see pp. 37 and 39 above. 


2 Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, 1905, I, 154; A. Dumont, /mscriptions céra- 
migues de Gréce, 1872. 
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signs, and five with miscellaneous designs, of which one is an exact 
duplicate apparently of Cumont, Pl. CX XIV, 4. Nearly all are very 
simple in conception and crude in execution. The question then arises: 
what was their purpose? They occur invariably on pots of common, un- 
glazed clay, from which fact it may be inferred that they were used to 
indicate the contents of jars used in commerce. Some such meaning is, 
probably, the explanation of many of the isolated letters and figures 
found scratched on the sides of vessels; and it may very well be that 
jars bearing certain single stamps, such as the palm tree found by Cu- 
mont, may have been marked in this way to facilitate identification in 
buying and selling. On the other hand, a fair proportion of the designs 
found and certainly a much larger proportion of designs as they stood 
intact on the jars (for many were in a very fragmentary condition when 
found and represent far too small a surface to enable us to judge of the 
whole vase), consisted not of single stamps but of two or more in combi- 
nation, so that their meaning, if they had any, would have been ambigu- 
ous. Moreover, the fact that the same devices occur on other objects 
makes it appear highly probable that, in general, their purpose was 
simply ornamental. The rosette or conventionalized flower is found in a 
pierced design adorning a small shoe now in the Yale Art Museum 
(Pl. X, 1); and the typical Dura leaf or branch pattern occurs on a deco- 
rated clay stand from the neighborhood of Warka, published by Pro- 
fessor R. P. Dougherty. It is extremely unlikely that the same design 
would be used sometimes with and sometimes without a meaning, yet 
these two designs constitute the bulk of those found on pottery at Dura. 

Closely bound up with the question of the use of stamps for identifi- 
cation of commercial products is the problem of distribution of designs, 
since labels would be of great importance if the jars were to be trans- 
ported and if the labels were universally intelligible. It hes open as a 
challenge to the future archaeologist to find identical stamps on differ- 
ent sites in sufficient quantity to establish proof of transportation for 
commercial purposes. At present, however, we have abundant evidence 
that similar designs were used in various widely scattered places and, 
probably, in widely different periods. The chronology is very confusing 
but the similarity of sherds from different sites is striking, though much 
of this similarity, I am convinced, is due to the lack of skill on the part 
of the makers and to the nature of the designs themselves, most of them 
being so simple that they might well have developed independently in 


1 Annual of American Schools of Oriental Research, VIII, 1926-27, p. 48. 
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different communities. No patterns consisting solely of concentric cir- 
cles and no star patterns were found at Dura. The rosette form, how- 
ever, consisting essentially of circles, dots, and rayed lines, is very 
common and is to be found likewise at Nippur,* Al-Bahri Shargi,” Abu 
Hatab,” Assur,* Babylon,’ and Samarra ;* and the more developed flower 
form in Nippur,’ Palestine,” Kashshaf,’ Birs Nimrud,* and Charsada® 
in northwest India. The rough leaf is to be found at Nippur,” Char- 
sada,’ Assur, and Babylon.’ An egg design from Dura is very similar 
to one found at Tekrit.” All of these designs probably occur at many 
other sites also; but the places mentioned are sufficient to show that 
there was a certain relationship in design over a wide area and that 
Dura was by no means alone in her use of the above mentioned patterns. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the Dura devices, however, are the 
swastikas and the circle with cross and dot. Pl. XLVII, 2, shows one 
example of the cross and dot design which occurs also at Nippur,” 
Tabus,™ and in Palestine.” It is of interest in that, while there is diver- 
gence, the elements remain the same at such widely separated sites. 
Moreover, such a device was actually found by the Princeton Expedi- 
tion in Syria as a church decoration,"* though Sarre says of the example 
from Tabus that, since it occurs on “‘spatantike” vases which he else- 


1 Nos. 388, 412, 430 in the forthcoming catalogue of terra cottas of the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum. 

* Sherds from these two sites are in the private collection of Professor R. P. 
Dougherty of Yale University, who kindly gave me permission to refer to them. 

8 For information about Babylon and Assur I am indebted to the kindness of Pro- 
fessor W. Andrae. 

* See the finds from Samarra in the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 

> Nos. 407, 410 in the forthcoming catalogue. 

8° F. J. Bliss, Excavations in Palestine, 1898-1900, Pl. 56. 

7 Sarre, Die Keramik im Euphrat- und Tigris-Gebiet, 1921, p. 14. 

® I myself picked up a sherd of this type on the site at Birs Nimrud. 

® Marshall and Vogel, Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1902-03, 
p. 182, 9, 16, 17. 

10 Nos. 398, 393 in the forthcoming catalogue. 

11 Marshall and Vogel, of. céit., p. 182, 10, II. 

12 Sarre, Die Keramik, Pl. II. 

18 Nos. 395, 419 of the forthcoming catalogue of terra cottas of the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum. 

14 Sartre, op. cit., p. 15. 

15 Bliss, Excavation in Palestine, 1898-1900, p. 40. 

16 Princeton Archaeological Expeditions to Syria, 1904-05 and 1909, Div. III, 
Sec. A, p. 57. 
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where defines as “palmyrenisch,” the design can have no connection 
with the Christian cross.* The peculiar form of the Dura swastikas and 
the frequent occurrence of dots with them suggested a connection be- 
tween them and the cross and dot design, a connection which becomes 
apparent if we merely prolong the arms of the swastikas. They, then, 
become circles with cross and dot or squares exactly like the half-com- 
plete square found by M. Cumont. The designs take on an added sig- 
nificance in view of the fact that Professor Andrae has found exactly 
such quadrilateral designs on vases known to be of the Parthian period. 

The problem of chronology is a vexing one, for there can be no doubt 
that the technique of stamping pottery was a very early one in Mesopo- 
tamia and that it was also a very late one, having continued at Samarra 
into the third century of Islam* and elsewhere till the twelfth and four- 
teenth centuries.* Moreover, it seems that sometime in the interval the 
art had spread to Europe where it appears in the Balkans and the north 
in the fifth century.* And, again, stamped ware appears on the surface 
of mounds in India in a period identified only as pre-Mohammedan*® 
and is found sporadically even in Central Asia.° It is possible that some 
at least of the Dura patterns may date back to the early days of the city, 
though the fact that most of the examples were found on or near the © 
surface of the ground makes this supposition improbable. The single 
important exception is a large vase of gray clay found in pieces on the 
floor of the southeast tower-room of the Palmyrene Gate. This has been 
restored by Mr. Jotham Johnson (Pl. XIV). The design consists of a 
pointed modification of the common wave pattern about the collar of the 
vase and on the shoulder a row of punched circlets above a row of alter- 
nating swastika and leaf stamps. The fact that it was found on the floor 
level of the tower shows either that it was in use at the time of the de- 
struction of the city or that it was placed there subsequently but before 
the roof and upper stories of the tower collapsed. The latter hypothesis 
presupposes some sort of settlement on the site after the destruction of 
the city, a supposition pretty well precluded by the general distribution 
of the ware over the site, as would scarcely be the case if the city had 
been occupied by a mere handful of inhabitants. Moreover, the jar is of 


1 Sarre, op. cit., p. 15. ? [bid., p. 14. 
* See stamped pottery from Syria in the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 
* Dechelette, Les vases céramigues ornés, II, 328 et seg. 


° Marshall and Vogel, Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1902-03, 
p. 181. 


° Stein, Serindia, Pl. XXXVI, L.A.oor2. 
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too good a quality and too large a size to have been carried about by 
nomads. Hence, it is most probable that it was made locally at a time 
when the city was still large enough to maintain a skilled potter. If, 
then, Dura was destroyed as now seems probable shortly after the mid- 
dle of the third century a.p., we cannot but conclude, tentatively and 
subject to later modification, that stamped ware was in use at Dura in 
the early third century a.p. 

All of this ware, of which we found 111 examples during the past 
season, is, as has been before noted, of unglazed clay, ranging in color 
from a pale yellow-white through gray, brown, pink, and red. There is 
a tremendous variation in the quality of the clay as well as in the sharp- 
ness and delicacy of the design. No complete pots were found with the 
exception of the broken amphora above mentioned from the southeast 
tower-room of the Palmyrene Gate. A number of fragments, however, 
are of sufficient size to show clearly that one very common form of the 
stamped pot was the wide-mouthed storage jar. The collars in jars of 
this type seem to range in height from 0.03 m. to 0.06 m. Still another 
type has handles reaching from just below the lip to the shoulder. 

Frequently it happens that stamps do not constitute the whole of the 
design. There are often comb bands, single wide bands, wave bands of 
all kinds, punched semicircles, punched circlets, and roughly made 
tooth-like indentations. Coarse pottery may bear also by way of decora- 
tion triangular impressions made with a punch, barbotine bands ap- 
plied at the rim and below, often decorated with finger prints or with 
rough claw-shaped marks, small buttons of clay applied to the surface 
and overlapping one another, and dots or fine lines made with a sharp 
instrument. The great difficulty is that several of these methods of deco- 
ration are still in use so that their presence alone confuses rather than 
clarifies the chronology.’ 


1 Parallels to the Dura ware may be found in the following publications; Wave 
Designs: Seller and Watzinger, Jericho, 109; Stein, /anermost Asia, XLVIII; 
Serindia, Pl. IV, A.T.IV.1, Pl. XXXVI, L.A.VI.11, L.A.VI.11001b; Sarre, Die 
Keramik von Samarra, P\. I, 1; von Le Coq, Chotscho, 65. Comb Bands: von Le Coq, 
op. cit., Pl. 66h; Stein, /umermost Asia, XLVIII; Seller and Watzinger, of. cit., 109; 
Stein, Serindia, Pl. IV, U.M.oo1. Semi-circular Punches: Sarre, Samarra, Pl. II, 2. 
Small Circular Punches: Stein, /zwermost Asia, Pl. XXIII, C.XCVI. 01; Serindia, 
Pl. XXXVI, N. Finger Marks: Seller and Watzinger, of. cit., 104; Stein, Serindia, 
Pl. XXXVI, L.A.VI.007. The Nippur collection in the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum contains examples of comb bands, wave lines, punched dots, tooth marks, and 
finger indentations. 
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Of more significance are various letters and devices scratched or 
roughly traced on the surface of vases while the clay was still wet. 
There is no attempt at effect; in fact, in many cases the presence of a 
double line proves the crudeness of the instrument used. Of the inscrip- 
tions there are two which are almost certainly names either of the 
makers or of the owners. AnoA (Pl. XIII, 1) on the side of a lemon- 
shaped vase may be an abbreviation of any one of the Apollo combina- 
tion names so frequent at Dura. The second is shown in Pl. XIII, 2. A 
third example which may be a name occurs on a fragment of heavy, 
reddish clay and is chiefly remarkable for a double reading of the same 
inscription, once stamped, once scratched. The stamp is of inferior 
workmanship and reads clearly ATT preceded by another letter which 
is probably M. Nothing else can be deciphered on the stamp but in large 
coarsely scratched letters we read to the left of the stamp M (with a 
small H above it) AIT and to the right an A. Professor Rostovtzeff sug- 
gests that we have here another example’ of the use of ayyeiov as a unit 
of measure and reads nuayyelov a, This reading seems to me to fall short 
of fitting the case, because it forces us to interpret the stamp in the same 
way, though the name stamp is the more common in antiquity. More- | 
over, I have been able to find no examples of the use of the abbreviation 
MH in this sense. But the most weighty objection in my opinion, is that 
the A to the right of the stamp adds nothing to what precedes and has 
meaning only if it can be proved that the unit of measure was in reality 
a half ¢yyeiov. I can, however, offer no interpretation of the letters MH 
though they are certainly an abbreviation similar to those of the nvno%% 
inscriptions, but I am convinced that had the vessel not been broken we 
should have been able to read in full the name ’Ayyaioc which also oc- 
curs in a list of persons on the north wall of the pronaos of the Temple 
of the Palmyrene Gods.’ Certain other inscriptions may also represent 
names.’ In addition, there is a series of monograms* and a series con- 
sisting of a few letters each.* The repeated occurrence of the letter ¢ in 
Pl. XIII, 13-18, seems more than a coincidence; but I can offer no solu- 
tion, since the inscriptions cannot be dates and the numbers are too 
large to warrant a hypothesis that the ¢ may be the initial letter of the 


1N. Y. Clauson, Aegyptus, IX, 1928, p. 265. 

2 Cumont, Fouilles, p. 389, Inscription No. 27 1. 4. Cf. also Lidzbarski, Lphemeris, 
II, 3d part, 1908, p. 339. 

§ Pl. XIII, 3-7. * Pl. XIII, 8-12. 

SPY ALU, 37:15; 7; cosa Oyeor 
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unit of measure ¢epuec. More probable is Professor Rostovtzeff’s sug- 
gestion that No. 19 should be interpreted as xolvikec A. The xoiviE was a 
dry measure amounting to about three to four kotylae.* Still more 
probable is it, however, that an inscription in very irregular letters 
(0.02 m.—o.07 m.) marked with black on a sherd of red clay is an indi- 
cation of measure.” If so, the meaning is kotylae 52. Since the kotyle 
was a liquid measure amounting to about one-half pint, the total ca- 
pacity of this jar would have been about three and a quarter gallons. 

In addition, there were several common devices scratched on pottery, 
1.e., a series of marks between comb bands, probably an attempt to repre- 
sent the Roman number thirteen; a double triangle joined at the apices 
occurring six times, all on very large jars bitumen lined; and a series 
of crescents of different sizes also on bitumen lined jars. Finally, a 
plant design occurs scratched at length (0.115 m.) on a large jar where 
it may very well be an indication of the contents. Perhaps it was in- 
tended that the pot should contain palm oil or dates and this is a crude 
attempt to represent the characteristic leaf. This design is an almost 
perfect parallel to one on a vase found at Samarra.* Similar designs 
may be seen on two other vases from Dura, one bitumen lined, and, 
again, executed with some delicacy, on two and possibly three amphora 
covers. 


III. MINOR FINDS AND BUILDING DETAILS 
1. The Citadel. 


That the earlier construction on top of the citadel hill goes back to 
the earliest period at Dura seems undoubted from the evidence of the 
pottery. The airplane view shows that the southeast wall of this struc- 
ture is not quite parallel to the long wall protecting the southeast side of 
the citadel hill (Pl. XXIX). Probably its direction coincided less with 
the northwest wall for, as far as we can judge, these two great walls 
were not quite parallel, that along the cliff deviating a few points to the 
north as it runs toward the northeast. M. Pillet’s plan of the early 
building on top shows that one strong wall, possibly two, ran along the 
southeast side (Pl. IV). The fine cut and finished surface of these 
stones, allowing them to fit so closely as to almost dispense with mortar, 
has been discussed in the chapter on building periods. The building 
may have been a Greek temple as the strong wall supporting a pillar, its 


1 Hultsch, Griechische und romische Metrologie, 1882, pp. 106, 625. 
SPE RULL, NO: 21. 8 Sarre, Samarra, Pl. II, 1. 
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general direction to the northeast and its position overlooking the val- 
ley, suggests. The series of rubble walls linked to it, however, still 
plainly visible, makes the supposition of a palace the more likely one. 
If so it seems curiously weak, especially in contrast to the redoubt, from 
the point of view of defense, for the one strong southeast wall suggests 
at least one column and we have no evidence for strong side walls. 
There is just the possibility that the building was constructed at a time 
when the district was safe, and that at another period when the need for 
defense was more pronounced, the redoubt was built with stronger walls 
and improved methods of defense. 

From this early palace apparently came the fragments of tinted plas- 
ter (red, yellow, and blue) found among the foundation walls, for the 
pieces were found only in the area enclosed by the older walls, largely 
outside the later series of rooms and they differed from plaster found 
still clinging to the walls of the later palace both in material and 
color.* There was apparently no design, for none of the fragments had 
more than one color. We must assume, therefore, that different rooms, 
or the walls and ceilings of the same room, had different tints. Here 
again the arrangements in Macedonian houses at Olynthus coincided 
with those at Dura. 

The stones of the second palace, cut in the same way as those of the 


1 Dr. Walter Bradley of the chemistry department very kindly analyzed for me the 
binding material of buildings at Dura, as well as the plasters employed, tinted plaster 
carrying quartz pebbles from the early palace from the citadel, white plaster from the 
later palace, the bath and private houses. He has given me the following summary. 

“The samples of plaster carried varying amounts of sand, some of the samples were 
white, soft and chalky, while others had the soft white mass partially covered with a 
fine brown powder. 

“In practically all the cases where the samples were taken between the blocks the 
binding material proved to have been derived from gypsum rock since negative tests 
were obtained for carbonates and positive tests for sulphate and calcium. 

“A gypsum rock obtained from a large cliff near Dura is still used for the making of 
plaster. 

“Other samples taken from the citadel showed different physical and chemical char- 
acteristics from the foregoing plasters. The ground mass of these samples while similar 
in appearance to the plasters carried in several cases numerous colored quartz pebbles. 
Several of these samples had a delicately colored surface coating. One of the most 
striking colors of one of the coatings was a turquois blue, which was found to be due 
to copper and cobalt. Other colors were red, black, and pale yellow. 

“In making chemical tests it was proven that these samples from the citadel con- 
tained a carbonate and this together with the included pebbles makes it very probable 
that a different period used the lime in building operations.” 
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circuit wall of the citadel, were in general laid in the same manner with 
alternate courses of headers and stretchers. Around the courtyard, 
however, and in the central wall built through the middle of the court, 
the broad face of the blocks was used. A similar style of construction is 
found in the side walls of the redoubt and in the older building of the 
tower of the Palmyrene Temple. In the two latter cases, however, the 
blocks present alternately the broad side and the narrow edge; on the 
citadel the course presents a continued series of blocks each presenting 
its broadest surface. 

Analogy with Hatra perhaps gives us a valuable clue to the recon- 
struction of the building as a whole. At Hatra the room with the vaulted 
corridor is square and set at the rear of the palace. In our building on 
the citadel, one expects the room D to adjoin the courtyard, in which 
case one dimension can determine the size of the building as a whole 
and possibly the total length of the courtyard. Possibly also the wall 
running through the center of the court is similar to the transverse wall 
dividing the greater courtyard at Hatra.* 

Close to the palace on the west side was found a large number of 
stone balls roughly cut twelve to fifteen centimeters in diameter and 
each several pounds in weight. They were used evidently in machines 
of war or simply as missiles thrown from the top of the walls or cliff at 
attackers. Similar balls were found in the fortifications of the Main 
Gate of the city, but in no such numbers as on the citadel. 

Here might be mentioned the loom weights for they were made of 
sun-baked clay rather than pottery in the true sense. The two types 
common on the citadel were the pyramid shape and the double trun- 
cated cone. The pyramid type has a base 0.04 m. X 0.035 m., rises about 
0.08 m., and ends in a top 0.015 m. square, the surface being rounded. 
_ Just below the top a perforation allows the passage of the thread. The 
double truncated cone type is smaller, about 0.03 m. long, 0.03 m. and 
0.04 m. wide, and with the hole running from point to point. Whether 
the larger disks of sand-baked clay and plaster should be included in 
this group seems doubtful as the different shape and larger hole sug- 
gest a different type of instrument. It is interesting that of the loom 
weights found at Olynthus the most common forms were of the pyra- 
mid and double truncated cone types; those made in Olynthus were of 
baked clay, but of almost exactly the same size and shape.” 


? Andrae, atra, pp. 122-123. 
2 Cf. loom weights from Samaria, Samaria, Pl. 68, g and 1. 
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The most important single item among the minor finds on the citadel 
was that of a bronze plaque with the representation of the masque of 
Silenus (Pl. XXXVI, 2). The plaque is small, 0.048 m. X 0.037 m. X 
0.006 m., but heavy, weighing four ounces. A little projection at one 
corner, 0.003 m. X 0.005 m., indicated that it was used as the cover of a 
box or niche in the wall, swinging on the little knob as hinge. In the 
center is a masque of Silenus 0.033 m. X 0.024 m. in relief. The heavy 
hair, made with broad incisions rounds up above the forehead framing 
with the beard the prominent round staring eyeballs and snub nose of 
the countenance. A full mustache droops to either side of the open 
mouth. The modeling is strong and sure; but the beard, less carefully 
cut, fades away into the plaque itself. This masque makes a most inter- 
esting contrast to the representations of masques cut on the walls of the 
great palace of Hatra.* In the latter place they are done in the purely 
Parthian style with rigid stylized hair and crude outlines; our own is 
entirely in the Hellenistic manner with careful drawing of expression 
and much more attention to realistic details. 

The pottery, toilet instruments, and small ornaments, rings, etc., may 
more conveniently be taken up with similar finds from other parts of the | 
site. 

Proof that the citadel as a whole had been abandoned some time be- 
fore the desertion of the city was furnished by discoveries in the north- 
west citadel tower. Here were found two skeletons in opposite corners 
and near the center the bones of a child in a large amphora. The frag- 
ments of pottery immediately around these bones left no doubt that the 
burials were made some time before the final years of the city’s exist- 
ence, apparently at the beginning of or before the Roman occupation. 
Abandonment and subsequent use as a burial ground explained the 
absence of everything of value. One could still see the ends of the mas- 
sive beams which supported the upper stories, the reeds which had made 
the matting of the floors, but the lack of small finds was disappointing. 
One of the skeletons, however, was exceptionally interesting. It lay at 
full length in the northeast corner, the remains of a man a good six feet 
in height and apparently in the prime of life, for both bones and teeth 
were in extraordinarily fine condition. Hair and clothing had com- 
pletely disappeared, but the end of a knotted cord still bound tightly 
about the neck and the wide gaping jaws left no doubt as to the manner 


1 Andrae, Hatra, p. 130. 
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of his death (Yale Sc. Mag., Nov. 1929, p. 18, Fig. 3). Perhaps when 
the citadel was no longer occupied this strong tower had been used as a 
prison and place of execution. Later it must have been deserted entirely 
and so used as a convenient place for the child burial, not improbably in 
a period of siege when the cemeteries outside the walls were inaccessible. 


2. The Roman Temple and House Area West of the Citadel. 


The deposit above the floor level of the little Roman temple ranged 
from less than four feet at its maximum depth to something under two 
feet at the lowest levels. One might consider himself very fortunate, 
therefore, to find so much of the inscription dedicating the building still 
remaining. Of the statue mentioned in the dedication no trace remained. 
The plan of the building and the position of its columns and altar were 
plain from the foundations; additional finds gave us some knowledge of 
its ornaments. A good fragment of frieze showed us the egg and dart 
pattern separating a scrollwork pattern above from a meander and 
square pattern below (Pl. XXXVI, 1). The work is admirably done, 
with the grace and care characteristic of work of the Hadrian period at 
Baalbek. The piece confirms, therefore, the impression of the altar that 
the building was constructed early in the Roman occupation before the 
third century had introduced a tendency to carelessness. 

The few pieces recovered indicated that only a small portion of the 
temple was so adorned. We know that on the west the temple linked 
with a private house, the wall between being common to both (PI. 
VIII). Three sides of the temple stood clear; but it is quite probable 
that only the front facing down the long stretch before the citadel was 
ornamented. Fragments of plaster from the columns and walls inside 
showed the painting of the interior. Most frequent were traces of red 
and black bands, the red 0.08 m. or 0.10 m. broad, the black of 0.02 m. 
or 0.03 m. which must have run along the edges of the room. Near the 
altar a piece of plaster was found with the representation of a large 
irregular flower done in yellow and black paint. Other fragments 
showed a circle of green leaves perhaps a crown and a vague design of 
small green wavy lines running across the general surface of the wall. 
The work is very crude and coarse, a striking contrast to the delicacy 
of the frieze. It may be, therefore, that this interior decoration was a 
later addition. We may remark in any case its general similarity to the 
form of other Roman paintings we know at Dura, those of the Palmy- 
rene Temple and the Baths. In all cases the broad red bands along the 
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edges block off the center, making perhaps large panels and framing 
the design within. 

Foundations of a house excavated just west of the temple and evi- 
dently, as the pottery showed, of the Roman period, revealed a building 
similar in general plan to that excavated by M. Cumont. One enters first 
from the street a narrow corridor giving access to the isolated rooms E 
and F (Pl. VIII). Beyond this corridor lies the courtyard cut with 
minor walls and surrounded with a series of rooms. Two series of water 
pipes ran through the house; one, evidently the drain, of right-angled 
bricks laid to form a shallow trough and covered with loose tiles, ex- 
tended from the center of the court toward the angle of the temple; the 
other of round pipes cut through the corridor just west of room G. 

In the house the finds, as might have been expected, were chiefly 
household utensils of pottery and small bronze instruments, but certain 
ones call for special attention. Some quantity of window glass and mica 
was found in the courtyard A and in room B, a few pieces in room D 
and one or two smaller fragments in the little corridor running to room 
G. The largest complete piece was one of mica 0.138 m. X 0.15 m., and 
good sized fragments of both mica and glass suggested panes of this 
same general size. On the other hand several smaller panes were found 
complete, representative dimensions being 0.035 m. X 0.07 m., and a 
trapezoid 0.11 m. and 0.065 m. X 0.045 m. No complete panes of glass 
were found, but fragments were recovered as large as 0.08 m. X 0.07 m., 
and 0.10 m. X 0.06 m. It was evident that the rooms had been lighted 
from the court, the windows set with several panes of glass, the largest 
used for the windows of room B or possibly B and D together. Room G 
evidently had just a small window with mica panes opening on the 
corridor perhaps to give a view of the entrance as well as light. 

Only the lower portions of the walls remained, but the plaster still 
in place in the corner room, room C, showed fresco designs, the color 
still wonderfully preserved though they had not been more than a few 
inches below the surface of the ground. The design in bright shades of 
green and red showed apparently the headdress of a man with crown 
of green leaves and the bottom of a high red tiara above. Fragments of 
fallen plaster showed again the broad red lines which bordered the 
room. Evidently this was the most decorative room in the house and its 
position in relation to the house as a whole is significant. We know that 
this house plan was the usual one at Dura, for the houses excavated by 
M. Cumont had the same general scheme; we know also that the plan 
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of grouping the rooms in this manner about a central court was a Mace- 
donian one for we find exactly the same type at Olynthus. In Macedonia 
there were not the separate men’s quarters and the cellar for excessive 
heat; the rest of the house corresponds almost exactly. But in Olynthus 
it was the corner room, not opening on the court that had the mosaic 
floor and the raised borders. Evidently not only the arrangement of the 
house as a whole had been preserved, but the tradition of the position of 
the chief room had remained intact. One descends to the cellar by three 
steps from room D. The compartment is very small, scarcely two meters 
long and a few centimeters more than a meter and a half broad. The low 
ceiling prevents one from standing upright, but a bench along the side 
half a meter broad allows reclining. Cumont believed that the cellar 
was utilized to combat the heat in very hot weather, but the retreat here 
could not have been very comfortable or cool for neither is the ceiling 
high enough to allow one to sit easily on the bench, nor is the bench 
wide or long enough to make a convenient bed, while the room as a 
whole must very quickly have become stuffy and hot. 

Curious finds were those of single drain pipes in rooms G and B 
standing upright and unconnected apparently with any system. These 
seemed inexplicable till we realized that the light floor of clay and 
plaster had been dug through and these had formed the method of 
draining beneath. In the frigidarium of the bath just this type of drain 
was found, a single pipe upright allowing the water from the tiled floor 
to find an outlet and sink gradually into the dry earth beneath. Inter- 
esting it was also to see that at Olynthus the same type of drain was 
used, for the floors had small holes through the cement into which the 
water used in cleaning could run. These two pipes probably explain 
similar single pipes in rooms D and C, pipes which in these cases had 
fallen on their sides. The pipes measured 0.275 m. X 0.17 m. and 0.275 
m. X 0.195 m. 

Just outside the house, but touching room G, close to the corridor lay 
a magazine of five great jars, all upright and almost intact. Here evi- 
dently was the storeroom of the house, though there was no indication 
of how it was linked to the building as a whole. Possibly there had been 
a trap door and a small doorway leading out directly from room G. 
Room G had evidently been the pantry, for the fragments of pitchers 
and vases were most common here. Just north of the west end of the 
house (in a position somewhat corresponding to the position of the 
magazine at the south end) was found a square block of stone something 
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over 0.30 m. to a side and 0.06 m. or 0.07 m. thick. It had a hole two or 
three inches in diameter through the center and grooves from the sides 
leading to this opening to facilitate draining. From modern analogy 
as well as ancient parallels it was easy to recognize the floor stone of a 
latrine or water-closet. Whether this belonged to the house in question 
or to the group of rooms on the other side of the street it was not possible 
to tell. It might be, however, that an adjunct to the north end of the 
house made place for this room, as an adjunct to the south end formed 
the magazine. Lack of drain pipes suggested that this closet was not 
flushed with water, though the house itself was well supplied with water 
as the drain pipes, one series running from the court through room H 
and another across the corridor, showed. 

Possibly from this house, more probably from the series of rooms to 
the south where it was found, came the iron and bronze lock of a door. 
It consisted of an iron plate 0.065 m. X 0.09 m., upon which was super- 
imposed a small square piece of bronze 0.05 m. X 0.05 m., in the center 
of which was the keyhole 0.02 X 0.008 m. 

Room E contained a great dolium almost complete and too heavy to 
move. 

From the foundations excavated just north of the Roman temple — 
and house, no sequence of rooms can as yet be determined. In them, 
however, two most interesting finds were made. 

The first was a little altar, recalling in general shape the small tomb 
altars of Palmyra, whose top had the small round depression in the 
center for fire or sacrifice (Pl. XX XVI, 3). The central portion of each 
face has been cut back making a border above and below 0.04 m. high 
and leaving central portions 0.11 m. X 0.12 m. and 0.11 m. X 0.09 m. 
The centers of the four sides have received instead of the usual inscrip- 
tion representations of the sun. On one side there is a cross and an indi- 
cation of the speeding rays between; on the opposite side simply three 
crossed lines. On the other two faces, those measuring 0.11 m. X 0.09 M., 
crossed lines form an X on one face, and the same symbol on the other 
with an additional half-line appears to be an incomplete repetition of 
the three crossed lines already noted on the altar. Traces of red show 
that originally the design had been enhanced with color, perhaps addi- 
tional lines of red being added to the incised lines to make the designs 
more complete. We know the high position that the sun god held in the 
East, especially here at Dura. It seems most probable, therefore, that 
this little altar was the household shrine to the great god. An interest- 
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ing inference may perhaps be attached to its position not far from the 
little Roman temple. This temple erected by soldiers was presumably 
dedicated to the great god on behalf of the return of their emperor and 
themselves. We may be able to see, then, in the presence of this altar 
indication that the chief divinity was especially linked in Dura with 
the great sun god. 

The second find was a small plate of heavy bronze set on four small 
knobs. A broad rim 0.027 m. wide surrounded the center which meas- 
ured .075 m. in diameter and 0.018 m. in depth. Beneath this center 
four small knobs 0.01 m. high supported the vessel. A small slightly 
raised rim ran around the edge of the vessel; a second rather similar 
band around the inside of the brim. Apparently it served some special 
service in the ritual of the household, or comprised simply the show 
piece of dinner utensils. It is at present the only piece of this description 
found at Dura. 


3. The Baths. 


Most remarkable of finds in the Baths was the recovery of painted 
frescoes. Good sized portions of the countenances of three women, not to 
speak of smaller portions of at least six others, were dug up, the face 
of a little boy, the hand of a man and parts of dress (Pl. XX XIX, 3). 
Many of the fragments lay not more than a few inches below the surface 
yet the colors were excellently preserved. The heads were outlined in 
brown red, a color which was also used for the countenances of the male 
figures in contrast to the pale white of the female faces. In two cases no 
attempt except for the broad band of the outline was made to depict the 
hair and the nose was portrayed with one stroke of the brush. It was the 
eye which received most attention. Sometimes (in two cases) it was 
made with the three brown-red lines for upper and lower lids and the 
juncture of upper lid and brow. The eyebrow proper was painted in a 
single black line, the upper lid was shaded to give depth and bring out 
the contrast to the white of the eye, then the iris and pupil depicted by 
one color, their size giving a curious staring effect. Another portrait 
showed the hair parted in the middle, and depicted the individual 
lashes of the eyelids. Finally in this case shading is employed to lessen 
the field of the eye proper. This field the pupil almost fills enhancing the 
intense staring appearance of the countenance. 

In addition to the figures appeared the representation of a large 
green wreath almost complete and as far as could be judged removed 
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from the figures of men. Other fragments of plaster showed a broad red 
band, close to one side of which ran a narrower band of black, and one 
piece showed a black band on either side of the red. It was possible to 
show from the shape of some fragments that the red band ran along the 
sides of room B (PI. V1) and perhaps also along the edge of the ceiling. 
The piece with the narrow black band on both sides of the red suggests 
that lines of decoration ran down the center of the wall and divided it 
into panels. 

In the paintings from the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods, the one of 
the Euphrates and the arms (Cumont, Pl. LIV), as well as the other 
representations on the north wall of the pronaos (Cumont, PLEXETA, 
has wide bands separating the different features; and around the picture 
of the Roman tribune sacrificing, runs a border of red and black, though 
here with a filling of yellow between the two. Panel bands do not sepa- 
rate the sacrificants in the scene of sacrifice to the five Palmyrene divini- 
ties (Cumont, Pl. LV), but wreaths suspended from above and appear- 
ing between their heads separate them both from each other and from 
the representations of the gods. From analogy with these pictures and 
from the fragments which remain may be constructed with some cer- 
tainty the walls of this great room in the bath. The figures were stand- 
ing, almost lifesize and must have covered the greater portion of the 
walls. In accordance with Parthian usage they face directly to the front 
and the individuals or groups were separated by panel bands of red and 
black or by wreaths of leaves painted between them. Around the edge of 
the room a final border of red with one narrow black band inside made 
as it were a frame for the whole picture. The whole makes a most inter- 
esting contribution to our knowledge of this Roman-Parthian art and 
an interesting secular contrast to the religious representations of the 
temple. 

Of this room (B) the floor was paved with small bricks set in plaster, 
the walls were constructed of rubble and plaster. This rubble and plas- 
ter had given way toa large extent so that they stood in the south corner 
less than a meter high. In the opposite corner, however, the chamber 
adjoins the series of rooms comprising the bath proper, the walls of 
which were made of well baked bricks (0.375 m. X 0.27 m. and 0.32 m. 
X 0.33 m. X 0.04-0.05 m.) set in plaster 0.03 m.—o.045 m. thick sur- 
mounted by vaulted roofs of rubble. Here consequently the wall re- 
mained to a height of 1.75 m., though the plaster surface had fallen. As 
the plan (Pl. VI) shows, low benches of mud brick and plaster were 
built up around the walls. 
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The rooms A and D had been built with rubble walls, and around 
them was constructed a series of benches. Room D was tiled with the 
same type of small bricks as room B. In room C, however, one finds 
stronger walls of brick and above, the spring of the vaulted roof still in 
place. The floor was paved irregularly, partly with large tiles 0.61 m. X 
0.59 m., partly with the smaller types of the other room, partly with no 
bricks at all. In one place a single drain pipe placed vertically below 
the floor allowed for drainage from the tiles. Two baths adorned the 
room, a small circular basin 0.65 m. deep, and a rectangular bath just 
over a meter deep furnished with three rounded steps in the corner. 
Around the bath three niches set in the wall had been adorned evidently 
with some works of art. No fragment of sculpture remained but a good- 
sized piece of fazence ware, the shoulder and part of the neck of one of 
the large ornamented fazenwce vases, found in the bottom of the rec- 
tangular pool suggests that perhaps graceful bluish-green vases of this 
type originally filled the niches above. 

The adjoining room E with small shallow bath at the end had two 
peculiar features, an aperture or window above the bath opening into 
room R; and an alcove or closet formed by the wall beside the bath 
projecting toward the center of the room and cutting off the corner. The 
room was unheated except as far as the doorways into the calidarium 
and laconicum allowed heat to penetrate. Possibly also from room R 
the temperature and light of room E was further controlled. But the 
purpose of room R is doubtful. It is approached only from the rear of 
the building and may have served as the quarters of the bath-man. A 
right-angled water pipe, the only find of interest, furnished small clue 
as to its identity. In any case it is as probable that room E furnished 
moderate heat and light to the occupant of R as that room R controlled 
the lighting and heating of E. What was the purpose of the alcove be- 
side the bath in room E is uncertain but I suspect that it was the toilet, 
and not a very sanitary one for there was no flushing system. A large 
number of water and drain pipes was found in the vicinity of the bath 
but none were of such size as to give evidence of a real sewerage system 
in the city. 

The plan (P1.VI) shows the arrangements for heating the series of 
three rooms, H, G, and F, through the hollow bricks in the walls. The 
system of hollow bricks was used apparently throughout, and several 
courses of bricks remaining in place (Pl. XL, 2) gave us both the size 
(some 0.355 m. X 0.232 m. X 0.215 m. with side apertures 0.095 m. X 
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0.13 m., others 0.375 m. X 0.245 m. X 0.115 m. with apertures 0.185 m. 
X 0.045 m.) and the method of laying. The floors of all three rooms were 
raised on small pillars of brick and mortar 0.30 m.—o.50 m. high. The 
furnace was located in room T and the heat and hot water went from 
there to the calidarium through a narrow arched passage ending in four 
arched openings, two straight ahead into the rectangular bath and be- 
neath the floor of the calidarium (Pl. XL, 1), two to the right beneath 
the floor again and into the apsidal bath. Apparently from the size of the 
opening into the baths, the room as a whole was also heated directly 
through this entrance, but how the smoke and soot which marked the 
soussol pillars was eliminated was not apparent. Arched openings be- 
tween the rooms beneath the floor allowed the heat to pass from one sec- 
tion to another. 

The apsidal room F had been paved with great slabs of marble 1.75 
m. X 0.75 m. X 0.035 m., fragments of which still remained, set in plas- 
ter; all three rooms had had vaulted roofs of plaster, and fragments of 
plain glass in F indicated that a top window had furnished the light. 

Behind the apsidal room F lay a final room J, paved in part with 
small tiles, originally furnished with doorways to both B and E, but 
finally isolated by the blocking up of both. This was apparently the 
triclinium, for benches were built up along three sides of one section, 
and a quantity of small pieces of pottery was found in the east corner. 

Not far from this room, a little northeast of the building less than a 
meter below the surface of the ground, apparently, therefore, above the 
floor level of the bath, three series of water pipes cross one another. One 
which we can follow runs along the east side of the bath following the 
street, the second moves at right angles to the first evidently running 
along the north side of the bath, apparently good indication that there 
were no more rooms on that side. Another line of pipes appears from be- 
neath the walls of room B, the circular pipes running into a rec- 
tangular trough covered with loose tiles (like one of the drains in the 
Roman house) continuing the course of the system toward the wadi of 
the citadel. Still another system appears on the west side of the bath 
running along the line of pillars toward the north wadi at almost two 
meters below the surface. Apparently, therefore, this was the drain from 
the bath but time did not permit the further following of the network of 
water pipes during last season. 

Many of the bricks from the bath were marked. One had a series of 
three circular stamps about the size of coins but with indistinguishable 
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designs, many had a single transverse or series of transverse lines. The 
same types were found among bricks from close to the Palmyrene Tower 
and Miss Gertrude Bell discovered bricks 0.42 m. X 0.45 m. X 0.03 m., 
and 0.21 m. X 0.21 m. X 0.03 m. with the same designs at Buseirah at 
the mouth of the Khabour.’ Possibly the marks are the signs of indi- 
vidual brick makers and their occurrence here and at Buseirah suggests 
a common factory. 

An interesting but not surprising find from the Baths was a die of 
ivory 9mm. X 7mm. X 8 mm., with the usual dots made of point and 
inscribed circle. Neither dice box nor other pieces, however, could be 
found. A most common find, however, from all parts of the excavations, 
especially from the tower of the citadel and towers of the circuit wall, 
were knuckle-bones for the game of chance still played today in Syria. 

A very curious find was an oblong piece of plaster 0.075 m. X 0.05 m. 
X 0.02 m., five of its six sides decorated with figures, all but one made 
with incised lines. The most elaborate is that of a horse very crudely 
drawn as running to the left. Above in the right hand corner is a swas- 
tika (Pl. XX XIX, 2). The swastika is repeated again on the opposite 
face with a curious figure which might be a very crude representation of 
a dog. One of the long side faces gives the representation of a branch 
and twigs, just a straight line down the center with herringbone lines 
on either side, and the opposite face has a somewhat similar figure ex- 
cept that in this case it ends with a triangle and emerges from a sort of 
stand. One of the smaller sides is blank, the other has the figure of a 
camel, this time in raised relief. This latter figure suggests the bullae of 
Hellenistic sites and may well have served as a seal; the other sides are 
more difficult to explain, perhaps the broad lines and crude designs 
could have served to stamp figures on bread and cake. 

West of the Baths in the strata of ashes about the row of pillars half a 
plaster mold was found. It was made to mold the head and shoulders 
of a man 0.08 m. X 0.12 m., the dress and details carried out in the 
Palmyrene style. Professor Eberhard of the Yale Art School very 
kindly made a cast, a representation of which is given in Pl. XXXIX, 
1. The hair is very conventionally done, the locks represented by circu- 
lar curls, in a style not uncommon at Palmyra (cf. Chabot, Chozx d’/n- 
scriptions de Palmyre, Pls. XXVII, 4; XXVIII, 8 and 11, etc.). The 
robe caught up over the right shoulder falls in rather stiff lines. The 


1 Gertrude Bell, Amurath to Amurath, p. 75. 
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mouth is not very gracefully done, but the molding of the face on the 
whole is quite good with excellent outline and carefully worked ex- 
pression. 

Ingholt’s publication of dated busts seems to allocate the type with 
round curled hair to the second century a.p. and we may, therefore, 
tentatively assign our mold to this period.* [Editorial Note:—The clos- 
est analogy to the mold is found on a Palmyrene relief in the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania (see The Museum Journal, XVIII, 
4, December, 1927, Plate to p. 337). It is a funerary relief with three 
figures; the hairdress of the figure on the left is the same as that seen on 
the cast of the mold found at Dura. The ornamentation along and 
across the drapery and on the trousers reminds us of the pearls on the 
dress of the Victory. Interesting too are the inlaid vases held in the 
hands of the other figures and the stamped decoration on the leather 
of the shoe of the reclining figure. The rosettes on the crescent-shaped 
curtain also occur on the stamped pottery and on a small shoe found at 
Dura (Pls. X, 1 and XLVII, 2). The hairdress of the youth on another 
Palmyrene relief in the same museum (see The Museum Journal, Plate 
to p. 339) is similar to that on our mold, but touched up to form curls. 
Here too we see the blocked-out decoration of the drapery around his 
neck—probably precious stones. The rosettes on the broad stripe down 
the front of his garment are similar to the rosettes on stamped pottery 
and the above-mentioned shoe from Dura. ] 

The long row of pillars from the Baths to the wall probably formed 
the place for promenade, but curiously the bases of the pillars are cov- 
ered to a depth of almost two meters with ashes and cinders apparently 
taken from the Baths. The ashes reach close to the surface of the ground 
and must always have provided the pavement for the courtyard in the 
rear. 

Digging on the east side of the Tower of the Archers (see Pl. VI1) 
revealed a little side gate allowing access to the city from the north 
wadi, and brought to us an example of the crenellations of the city still 
intact (Pl. XX XV, 1). The graffito discovered by M. Cumont’* had al- 
ready represented to us the Main Gate surmounted by crenellations on 
top. Beside the Tower of the Archers, the higher wall of the tower had 
fortunately preserved this feature intact. They were made of rubble and 


* H. Ingholt, Stwdier over Palmyrensk Skulptur, 1928, Pl. I, 2; III, 2; V, 2 and 3 
dated 114-186. 


* Fouilles, p. 13, Fig. 7. 
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plaster (which probably accounts for their disappearance elsewhere), 
some 0.65 m. thick at the base tapering up to a rounded top half a meter 
above the base. The width of the loopholes inside was 0.22 and 0.26 m., 
respectively, narrowing to 0.15 m. and 0.18 m. outside. The loophole 
adjacent to the tower faced directly to the front along the tower, the sec- 
ond looked out at a slight angle to the right to cover the flight of steps. 
The gate was evidently as old as the walls for the wall ran to the center 
of the tower then made a right turn to form a small vestibule or gate 
into the city proper. In later times the floor surface of this vestibule had 
been raised and the entrance remodeled. Cutting beneath the road bed 
paved with flat stones, one saw the blocks of the great wall half a meter 
beneath, a thin layer of charred ashes and a small well-worn block 
some 0.10 m. high revealing the old stepping stones leading to the vesti- 
bule. It was with the later work, the plaster remodeling of the gate on 
the higher level that the crenellations were connected and one suspects 
that it was only in this last period, the Roman epoch, that the crenella- 
tions were added. It might well be, however, that the remodeling sim- 
ply recovered with a fresh coat of plaster crenellations already in place. 
The road from the little gate led gradually to the river along the side 
of the wadi, as house foundations showed. At the same time a stairway 
had been built in the later period of the gate running north from the 
later upper level of the gate directly down into the wadi. The steps were 
steep and narrow, each 0.23 m. high, 0.40 m. broad and 2.10 m. long. 


4. The Temple of the Palmyrene Gods. 


M. Pillet has already described the general discoveries of the Temple 
of Palmyrene Gods and the architectural details of the tower (pp. 
11 f.). As the plan shows (Pl. VII), the main entrance was found on 
the east side opposite the tower, the entrance within the court adorned 
with a series of four columns. M. Cumont suggested that room K had 
not been built until Roman times basing his conclusion on the painting 
and graffito. Fragments of pottery found in the mud brick walls of K 
confirmed this conclusion. Unfortunately the walls of other rooms on 
the west and east sides were too much destroyed to give any evidence. It 
is just possible, however, that this whole series of rooms linked to room 
K were of this later date. It is interesting to note that the main entrance 
is not directly opposite the entrance of the naos and pronaos fronting the 


1 Thid., p. 126. 
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great central altar as we should expect but somewhat south of the central 
axis. Perhaps the original temple had been a considerably smaller 
building consisting of the group of rooms A-D or A-F, including the 
altar in the center. When at the time of the earthquake the importance 
of the tower was enhanced, a new series of rooms was built to include it 
in the temple proper and the entrance to the temple as a whole shifted to 
conform to the new conception. The entrance was erected midway be- 
tween room H and the outer south wall of the temple. Apparently, there- 
fore, the rooms on the south side, K, M, N, and O were built in a still 
later period and their erection destroyed the balance of the temple plan. 
Room K we know was built in the Roman period and probably the 
series of rooms linked to it on this south side of the temple. But the 
pottery from the outer wall of K, including many sherds of the ribbed 
ware, indicates that that also could not have been very much before the 
Roman period. Tentatively we might assign the group A-D perhaps in- 
cluding E and F to the first period, the rest of the rooms on the north 
and west to a second period when the tower was definitely included by 
the construction of the south outer wall and the position of the entrance 
made to correspond to this; and assign the group of rooms on the south 
to a still later period when room K was erected by Otes during the 
Roman occupation. It is noticeable that the south walls of rooms G and 
H do not conform to the line of the corresponding walls of E and F. 

This might explain a very curious feature brought to light in the 
course of excavations, a great mud brick wall running in an arc from 
the west end of room F just behind the altar toward the entrance of the 
pronaos. The south end of the wall had been completely cut away so that 
it was not possible to tell exactly what it enclosed, but apparently it cut 
off direct entrance to the pronaos. Possibly in this later period it was 
erected to screen the original group of rooms from the larger group, or 
to cut off the great seat south of room E from the public eye. The altar 
as the central place of public sacrifice was lett outside. If this theory is 
correct it suggests that the whole series of rooms A-F made one unit, 
probably the first series of the temple plan. 

For the minor finds M. Pillet has already mentioned the two mills 
found in the two sections of the tower. Similar pieces were found in the 
towers of the Palmyrene Gate and apparently made up part of the regu- 
lar soldier’s equipment. They are made of basalt in the regular Roman 
pattern. Only the upper portions with the double cone shaped openings 
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and square apertures for turning sticks were found. In the homes evi- 
dently the more primitive methods of grinding grain were continued as 
finds of stone pestles, alabaster, and clay bowls showed.* 

In the débrzs just west of the Palmyrene temple, some boots and shoes 
of leather were found. The largest, a caliga of a Roman soldier (PI. 
X, 1) corresponds in shape to that pictured by Cagnat and Chapot,” but 
is made of solid heavy leather. Almost complete except for the sole it 
measures 0.29 m. long and 0.18 m. high. The front part of the boot was 
built up like a moccasin, a band of leather 0.07 m. high running around 
the toe from the back. On top laces were probably stretched across in 
sandal fashion, then the top was laced up through the series of four 
holes on either side. 

Parts of a pair of child’s boots were found, one boot complete (Pl. X, 
2), the sole set with iron knobs, the top laced through a series of four 
crescent-shaped holes, two on either side. The sole was 0.17 m. long, the 
flat of the foot 0.07 m. wide, and the heel 0.045 m. wide. The shoe stood 
0.085 m. high and was characterized by little flaps made of triangular 
pieces of leather 0.07 m. long spreading out from the front base of the 
top. 

‘Finally the front part of a low shoe or sandal was found, the leather 
cut in rosette patterns as an ornament (PI. X, 1). It must also have be- 
longed to a child. 

From the tower of the temple interesting pieces were part of a wax 
tablet 0.133 m. X 0.03 m. (broken) with a raised border on either side 
around the edge, 0.006 m. wide; parts of two combs of wood, one al- 
most complete approximately 0.07 m. X 0.05 m. similar to the two-sided 
combs found in Hellenistic Egypt,* and similar again to the wooden 
combs with wide and narrow spaced bars sold in the bazaars of Deir-ez- 
Zor today; and a bracelet about 0.06 m. in diameter, made of links of 
silver, the rings 0.023 m. wide, the clasp fitted with a bell-like piece of 
silver (0.02 m. X 0.025 m.). (See Pl. XLVI, 2.) The Parthians were 
fond of ornaments as we know from picture and sculpture. We may see 
in this bracelet, therefore, rather the decoration of a soldier than the 
bauble of a girl. 


1Cf. R. Cagnat and V. Chapot, Manuel d’archéologie romaine, II, 434, Figs. 632 
and 633. 

2 Tbid., p. 320, Fig. 530. 

8 Grenfell, Hunt and Hogarth, Faywm and Their Papyri, Pl. XV, 7 and 8. 
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5. The Palmyrene Gate. 


Mr. Johnson has given me the following account of special building 
details in the towers of the Palmyrene Gate. 

In the upper story of the south tower of the gate (Pl. III, F) enough 
of the original flooring was found to furnish a serviceable description 
of its construction. | 

The heavy north and south walls of the tower were diminished in 
thickness, leaving ledges (Pl. XII, 1), that to the north 0.70 m. wide, 
that to the south 0.86 m. wide. Across the span of 3.20 m. between these 
ledges were thrown beams (Pl. XII, 2) ranging from 0.12 m, to 0.19 m. 
in diameter and averaging 0.15 m. These beams are about 4.50 m. in 
length, falling 0.10 m. or 0.15 m. short of the total width, 4.76 m., of the 
tower above the ledges. These beams were anchored in place on the 
ledges by stones, used as wedges, and mud mortar. They are not set 
side by side, but at an average spacing of 0.25 m. 

The sill of the door into the other room (PI. II, G) is 0.45 m. above 
the level of the ledges; presumably the floor was even with this sill. Of 
this 0.45 m., 0.15 m. was taken up by the beams, and the remainder of 
0.30 m., consisted of a thick matting of heavy rushes (Pl. XII, 3) laid © 
directly on the crossbeams without intermediary small poles. When 
these had been beaten down firmly a mortar of clay must have been 
spread over this to make the flooring air-tight; but there is no evidence 
that this matting of reeds was packed solid with mud. 

Such was the method used in the tower of the Palmyrene Gate; at the 
tower of the Palmyrene Gods, however, the holes for the crossbeams in 
the rubble partition wall are very small, 0.06 m. to 0.08 m., in diameter, 
weak by comparison and certainly not intended for heavy loads. 

In the northwest tower of the citadel (Pl. XXXVIII, 2) may be 
seen traces of two floor levels, the first a row of large square holes for 
very heavy timbers, of which a few stumps were found, the second a line 
of shallow pits dug in the wall, here again for much lighter duty. In 
this tower was found a great quantity of rushes which must have con- 
stituted these floors. 

The chief finds from these towers, the parchments, papyrus, painting, 
inscriptions, lamps, armor, and pottery are taken up under different 
headings. Here might be mentioned in addition the discovery of two 
laurel or olive crowns, made of three or four strands of wood trimmed 
into a circlet 0.18 m. in diameter. Even some of the foliage was pre- 
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served, the leaves still clinging about the branch. Both from this tower 
and from that of the Palmyrene Temple, handwrought iron nails in a 
remarkably fine state of preservation were recovered. One measured 
0.28 m., was a centimeter square just below the head, and was capped 
by a round head 0.033 m. in diameter. 


6. Other Finds. 


Mr. Johnson picked up on the surface of the site not far from the 
Palmyrene Gate two clay figurines of horses. The representation (0.10 
m. X 0.055 m.) is very crudely modeled, the hair marked with incised 
lines, the eye depicted by a small circle and the legs tapering rapidly 
to a point. The figurines are of exceptional interest, however, for Fisher 
found one of the same type at Samaria’ and several of the same type of 
modeling are among the finds from Nippur.* Apparently, therefore, it 
is a recognized type, probably the Parthian representation of their fa- 
vorite mounts.*® 

Part of the figure of another animal, a sheep or ram, made in bronze 
was recovered from the dump just inside the city walls south of the 
Temple of Artemis. Unfortunately, however, its state of preservation 
does not allow us to do more than recognize the species of animal it 
represents. 

A second bell, larger than the first, was recovered from the débrzs 
close to the Palmyrene Gate. It was made of bronze 0.07 m. high, 0.05 
m. in diameter, was surmounted by a ring handle 0.02 m. high and 
possessed an iron tongue 0.01 m. in diameter extending to just below the 
lower end of the bell proper. 

Finally we might mention the fragments of two playing boards, one 
found in the déé7zs outside the walls of the citadel, the other near the 
Palmyrene Gate. Both were made of gypsum marked with rectangles, 
some of which were inscribed with transverse lines. They are of the 
usual type and fall into the large class of playing boards or computa- 
tion tables which MacAlister says are found in almost every site in 
Palestine.* 


1 Samaria, Pl. 75, i. 

? University of Pennsylvania Museum, Nos. 279, 261, and 255 in the book on 
Terra Cottas about to be published by Dr. Legrain. 

8 Other such figurines have been found at Petra: cf. Gustaf Dalman, Veue Petra- 
Forschungen, Leipzig, 1912, pp. 27 f. and Fig. 16. 

4P, A. S. MacAlister, A Century of Excavations in Palestine, pp. 244-245. 
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7. Armor. 


From the towers of the Palmyrene Gate as well as the tower of the 
Temple of the Palmyrene Gods came a good number of parts of arms 
and weapons. The great shield found in the previous campaign’ had 
shown one of the types for infantry. This season many pieces of shields 
of a quite different type allowed us to reconstruct another kind with 
some accuracy. Apparently they were made of three pieces of light wood 
(about o.o1 m. thick) covered on both sides with leather. One of the 
side boards measured 0.80 m. on the outer edge, 1.03 m. in the center, 
and 0.15 m. wide, the ends rounding up to the top and bottom. Frag- 
ments of the center board, 0.16 m. wide, seemed to place the total width 
at about half a meter. Fragments from the edge showed the leather 
folded over to run beneath the shield in some places. Other fragments 
showed the leather covering of both sides linked with small bands of 
leather 0.02 m. or 0.03 m. wide running over the edge. The threads of 
wool which bound the junction were still in place. Fragments of leather 
showed that one of the shields was brilliantly adorned with bands of 
blue, yellow, and red, 0.03 m. to 0.05 m. wide, separated by narrow 
bands of black, the decoration diversified in one part with a checker- 
board pattern of bright yellow and red, the squares made about 0.01 m. 
square. It is this type of shield that the horsemen carried and that we 
see pictured in the little graffito published by Cumont.’ 

M. Cumont has already shown the type of arrows used by the bow- 
men* at Dura. Those found this season (Pl. IX) were of the same sort, 
remarkably thick, sometimes 0.035 m., unnotched for the string, the 
feathers two or three in number made of thin wood, the arrow tapering 
rapidly toward the point. None was found complete, but a number of 
iron heads found close to the shafts suggests that they were pointed 
with unbarbed heads of iron (Pl. IX). The heads were heavy, 134 oz. 
to 2846 0z., sometimes made with shank to fit into the shaft of the ar- 
row, sometimes with open back to allow the end of the shaft to be en- 
closed in and protected by the iron cover of the point.* It may be that 
these heads did not belong to the arrows, but were part of the light 
lances. On the other hand finds of these “heads” and shafts were com- 


* Rep. I, pp. 16 f., Fig. 4. It has now been restored by Miss Mary Nettleton, see Pl. 
XXVI. 


? Fouilles, p. 137. 8 Jbid., Pl. XCVII, 1 and 2. 
* Dimensions of heads 0.115 m. X 0.01 m. and 0.09 m. X 0.015 m. (broken). 
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mon, while there were no shafts for lances found. The heaviness of the 
shaft demanded a heavy head, and the size and range of Parthian ar- 
rows were famous in the ancient world. We are surprised none the less 
to find that these heads are not barbed, for Plutarch remarks especially 
on the barbs of Parthian arrows as well as on their length and strength.’ 
The broadness of the shaft probably accounts for the lack of notching; 
and desire for greater accuracy, the lack of feather on the fourth side. 
The weapon by which both Parthians and Palmyrenes won fame pre- 
sents a most striking contrast to the Roman and Greek types, especially 
to all types of those of the American Indians. 

Links of the common type of lorica squamata were common.” Gen- 
erally they had four small holes in the upper right hand corner by 
which they were sewn to the coat of leather or cloth beneath; and two 
small holes on either side halfway down the piece by which they were 
linked to plates on either side. They ranged in size from 23 mm. X 15 
mm., togomm. X 54 mm., the smaller being all of bronze; those 60 mm. 
X 45 mm., and larger, all of iron. From the number found and the va- 
riety in sizes it may be inferred that different kinds and sizes were in- 
cluded in the same coat of mail, the large iron scales used for exposed, 
vulnerable parts, the smaller bronze plates employed where freedom of 
motion was more essential and danger of destruction less pronounced. 

From the tower of the Temple of Palmyrene Gods came also a dagger 
case of leather (Pl. IX, a). The strip of hide had simply been doubled 
over, sewn along the side, strengthened with an extra band at the bot- 
tom to prevent the penetration of the point, and given a small extra 
strip on top to close the opening when the weapon was not carried. It 
was 0.17 m. long, the extended cover adding 0.03 m. more, and the top 
measured 0.03 m. across. From this point on top the case narrowed 
rapidly to allow the entrance of weapons only with long, sharp points. 

A half ring of ivory broadening out to a point, and adorned with a 
design of circles was identified by Mr. C. O. Kienbusch of New York 
as an archer’s thumb ring. The back part of the ring was unfortunately 
not recovered. The ring itself, half a centimeter wide, broadens out to a 
point one and a half centimeters long. This is hollowed out beneath to 
fit over the fleshy part of the thumb and adorned on top with five small 
inscribed circles. Enough of the ring itself remained to show the open- 
ing for the thumb to have been two and a half centimeters wide. 


1 Plutarch Crassus 25. 2 Cf. Cagnat and Chapot, Manvel, II, 317. 
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Thanks to the excellent article of F. v. Luschan’ and the book of E. 
Bulanda’ the object and its use are well known. In the Mongolian 
method of shooting, the bowstring was pulled back by the thumb which 
was protected by a ring of metal or stone. The use of such rings is com- 
mon throughout Asia according to F. v. Luschan’ and their employ- 
ment was general among Persians and Turks. According to Bulanda* 
these rings were used still earlier by Hittites and Trojans. Our own 
example is closely paralleled by the bronze ring from Syria pictured by 
F. vy. Luschan and by the ornamented “Nephrit-Ring” of Virchow from 
Erbil (former Arbela).* Our example from Dura is certainly Parthian 
and it is possible that this race through their eastern connections were 
even more inclined to use the Mongolian method of shooting than the 
true Persians. Possibly the thumb ring itself is pictured attached to 
quivers in the paintings of arms (Cumont, Pl. LIV). 

Minor finds of bronze and ivory did not differ from the types of 
smaller objects found everywhere in Hellenistic and Roman sites. It is 
always interesting, however, to see these small objects of personal use, 
and to discover even here on the Euphrates the articles of luxury im- 
ported from the western centers. Rings of bronze from 14 mm. to 27 
mm. were not uncommon, nor were the long bronze toilet instruments 
0.11-0.13 m. in length, sometimes plain, sometimes fitted with small 
scoops to extract koh] and rouge from narrow phials. A hollow wooden 
cylinder was also recovered, its dimensions 0.118 m. X 0.013 m., sug- 
gesting that perhaps its purpose was to hold the instruments just men- 
tioned. Fibulae of the usual type, an ivory spoon, the bowl measuring 
0.065 m. X 0.03 m.; styli of ivory and bone, fragments of bronze, ivory 
toilet articles and tableware complete the catalogue. Perhaps special 
mention should be given also to a belt buckle of bronze, evidently once 
the possession of a soldier. 


Note on the Great Shield. 


The great shield found in the excavations of 1928 (see Reg. I, pp. 
16 ff., Fig. 4) is now correctly restored. It is made of round wooden 
rods 0.015 m. in diameter threaded through one great rawhide strip of 
leather (Pl. XXVI). One rod close to the right hand side measures 
1.56 m., probably the total length of the shield at this point. The shield 


1 Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, XXIII, 1891, pp. 670 ff. 
* Bogen und Pfeil bei den Volkern des Altertums, 1913, pp. 40 and 44. 
* Virchow, Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, XXIII, 1891, pp. 81-82. 
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may have been pointed at the lower end to make it slightly longer in the 
center but it was more probably straight cut at the bottom as at the top. 
If so, the ends of the rods were covered by the end of the leather hide, 
which was folded over and caught on the reverse side by the thong 
threaded through. The photograph shows just this arrangement at the 
top, a piece of wood running horizontally beneath the outer covering of 
leather to prevent the bending of the shield. A similar arrangement at 
the bottom would be far simpler than to lap the piece of leather over a 
pointed end and run the cross piece of wood above the band. The strips 
of leather formed by the fitting through of the wooden rods are 0.07 m.— 
0.09 m. wide, five in number on one side, six on the other; and traces of 
leather beneath indicate that the whole shield was completed in the 
same way as the upper part. The shield measures 0.78 m. wide and 
probably had no more or very few more wooden pieces than the 54 which 
remain. At the sides, as the leather strip remaining in the upper left 
hand portion shows, the end of the hide was bent over and caught with a 
thong threaded vertically along the edge. There are no signs of decora- 
tion on the leather. With the shield was found a bar of wood slightly 
rounded, 0.40 m. long and 0.03 m. in diameter, notched close to either 
end, where pieces of fiber rope are caught loosely around it. This was 
apparently the hand clasp fitted to the inner right hand portion of the 
shield. This part of the shield had been destroyed by fire; and we can 
only surmise that the clasp was fastened to the shield by fitting the rope 
beneath the wood sticks. This would hold it securely as well as allow its 
position to be concealed by the leather covering. 

This shield was not of the type used by the cavalry, for graffiti have 
shown us horsemen with shields much smaller in size. Fragments of 
this smaller, often oval, type were found both by M. Cumont (cf. Fou- 
alles, pp. 262-263) and in our own excavations (described above). 
This larger shield was designed evidently as a protection against ar- 
rows, for it was not strong enough to stand against heavy infantry. It 
was probably used especially for defense in the city and perhaps for 
sallies against cavalry bowmen, for it would stop lighter missiles and 
at the same time it would not encumber the movements of a soldier so 
much as a shield of heavy metal. 


8. Coins. 
BY SUSAN M. HOPKINS 
No careful study of the coins found during the season of 1928-29 has 
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yet been possible, but a partial survey has given results of some interest. 
All of the 818 bronze coins found with a woman’s jewels in a vase near 
the Palmyrene Gate date from the third century a.p. and include the 
following names; Macrinus, Diadumenian, Elagabalus, Gordian III, 
Philip the Elder, Philip the Younger, Otacilia Severa, wife of Philip, 
Decius, his two sons, Herennius Etruscus and Hostilian, and his wife, 
Herennia Etruscilla, Gallus, his son Volusian, Valerian, and Gal- 
lienus. Gordian, Decius, Herennia Etruscilla, Gallus, and Volusian 
are represented by both Latin and Greek coins, Valerian and Gallienus 
by Latin only, and all the others by Greek only. Practically all appear 
to be from the mint at Antioch. Other mints are, however, represented 
by a few coins found in various places on the site. One, from the Temple 
of the Palmyrene Gods, bears on the obverse a bust of Alexander Se- 
verus and on the reverse the veiled, turreted figure of the city-goddess 
seated, left, with ears of corn in her lap, an altar and some other object 
before her and the river god swimming at her feet. The inscription 
MHKOEAECHN shows its place of origin as Edessa. Another, bearing 
on the obverse a radiate bust of Philip the Elder, left, shows on the re- 
verse in a shrine with four twisted columns the figure of the city-god- 
dess and the inscription IOYCEIIKOAQNECIBIMHT* Most interest- 
ing, however, of the individual coins so far cleaned are two bronze coins 
of the Seleucid period from the redoubt. One has a fine laureate head of 
Zeus, right, and on the reverse a thunderbolt, a monogram, and the let- 
ters EYKOY. The second, a coin of Antiochus III, has the bust of a 
woman veiled, right, on the obverse and on the reverse the head of 
an elephant facing left with a tripod behind and the inscription 
ANTI°X°Y 


. 


9. Glass. 
BY CLARK HOPKINS 


Kisa remarks that glass in Syria and Palestine is confined almost 
exclusively to the Roman period, only a few examples imported from 
Egypt being found in débris of previous centuries.” At Samaria one 
fragment of variegated glass was found in exclusively Israelite sur- 
roundings, fluted translucent glass in almost all strata of the post- 
Israelite débrzs, and blown glass usually in dééris of the Roman pe- 

* See Head, Hist. Num., 2d ed., p. 815. The titles Julia and Septimia are in honor 


of Septimius Severus and of Philip the Elder. 
* Kisa, Das Glas im Altertume, 1908, I, 97. 
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riod.* In tint the strict Syrian type is distinguished from types in the 
west by the warm white color, shading into light yellow or green and 
by the dull colorless and crystal shades as contrasted with the green- 
blue of the Egyptian and the strong green and olive of the Gallic and 
Rhine varieties.” 

At Dura glass vessels, as we expect, seem to come in late in the his- 
tory of the city, though their first appearance may well have been before 
the Romans actually entered. Two fragments of the variegated type 
were found, one of narrow yellow and purple bands in short zigzag 
waves on black, the second of small green and black combinations on a 
deep tomato red. One of the most common types at Dura, a type also 
very common at Samaria, was that of the open bowl decorated some- 
times with incised lines, sometimes with ground lozenge-shaped or 
round depressions, sometimes with both.* The glass is sometimes light 
green covered with a white patina, sometimes a warm white without 
patina. Molded shapes are represented by a small phial 0.06 m. high 
with narrow neck and square body shaped with a molded depression on 
each side. A shape in blown glass listed by Kisa (Formentafel A, 13) 
as one of the commonest in Syria is represented by a good example in 
Dura, of pale blue-green glass. The base which forms the body rises in 
conical shape to a long narrow neck with rounded lip.* Of dark opaque 
glass was a small plain phial 45 mm. high, 18 mm. wide with flaring lip 
and of cloudy white glass, a curious tubular fragment bored in the cen- 
ter to make a phial of very limited capacity. The not uncommon type of 
long, slender phial with body in the center is represented at Dura by a 
well-preserved piece made of clear, translucent glass.” 

Translucent window glass of a light-green tint was found at the 
Baths and in the court of the Roman house. 

One vase handle with fine scroll design in milky white molded glass 
was found and part of the body of a vase of dark opaque glass with a 
raised design in relief. A curious fragment from the Baths was part of a 
large shallow bowl of black glass inset with melon-shaped patterns of 
pale green translucent glass around which ran narrow rings of white. 

Among the beads were a few of clear glass, a few of the variegated 
type. 

1 Harvard Excavations at Samaria, I, 329. ? Kisa, of. cit., 99. 

8 Cf. Sammlung Niessen, Coln, Pl. XXVI, pp. 330-331. 


* Cf. Samaria, Fig. 203, 7. 
5 Cf. Kisa, Formentafel A, 2 and Sammlung Niessen, Coln, Pl. XLII, 767, 770. 
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10. Jewelry. 
BY JOTHAM JOHNSON 


Editorial Note:—We are publishing this description of the jewelry 
and the obvious parallels in order to make those who are interested ac- 
quainted with the material. The jewelry is now in the process of clean- 
ing and it will be possible to determine the original shape of many of 
the pieces. We reserve the right to publish the results next year either in 
the Third Report of the Dura Excavations or elsewhere. 


1. The hoard near the Palmyrene Gate. 


During the excavations in the buildings on the main street of the 
city, just inside the Palmyrene Gate, was found a jar containing a 
hoard of 818 coins (cf. above, pp. 10 and 76) and the following jewelry: 

1. Two bracelets, twisted; alternating beaded (“pseudo-granulate” ) 
and plain spirals of silver. 0.072 m. in diameter; strand 0.015 m. thick. 
Fitted with hinged clasps which were held by pins (now missing). (PI. 
XUV e2o) Rhos sya 

2. One bracelet, twisted silver; similar to the above, but with a gem 
on the clasp. Discussed below. (Pl. XLV, 1.) To Yale. 

3. Two large silver earrings, formed of simple loops of silver wire. 
0.052 m. in diameter; strand 0.004 m. thick. (Pl. XLVI, 1.) To Syria. 

4. One earring, silver, with a pendent crescent. Discussed below. ( Pl. 
XLV; 25) Lowale: 

5. Three earrings, silver; formed of silver wire coiled about a plain 
core. Discussed below. (Pl. XV, 1, 2, and 5.) To Yale. 

6. One large earring, silver; alternating beaded and plain spirals 
similar to the bracelets in Nos. 1 and 2 above. 0.043 m. in diameter; 
strand 0.006 m. thick. (Pl. XV, 3.) To Yale. 

7. One silver earring, broken; a simple loop of slender wire. 0.039 m. 
in diameter. (Pl. XV, 4.) To Yale. 

8. One silver horseshoe pendant from an earring, with ring (broken), 
for attachment like that of the pendent crescent of No. 4. In its present 
warped condition it is impossible to state definitely; it may have origi- 
nally been crescent shaped.” (Pl. XLV, 3.) To Yale. 

g. One fibula, silver, set with semiprecious stones. Discussed below. 
CPISOOL Vat ey hor ale: 


1 This refers to the distribution of the finds. 
* Cf. Layard, Babylon and Nineveh, Second Expedition, p. 597, where are pictured 
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10. One leaf of thin sheet silver, crumpled. To Syria. 

11. Iwo ball-shaped pendants, detached, of silver alloy. To Syria. 

The bracelet illustrated in Pl. XLV, 1, is not perfectly round. It meas- 
ures 0.065 m. in greatest, and 0.055 m. in least, diameter. The strand is 
0.008 m. thick. Probably cast, the surface is molded to represent twisted 
strands of alternate beaded and plain wires. This technique knows no 
limitations of time or place in ancient jewelry; it is found on a bracelet 
in the Cyprus Museum (of which a new catalogue is said to be in prepa- 
ration), assigned to the end of the fifth century B.c. Other examples, of 
the late Hellenistic period, are in the Palestine Museum; but in the 
sculptured busts from Palmyra are parallels most frequently met: cf. 
Ingholt, Studzer over Palmyrensk Skulptur, Pls. XIII, 3; XV, 1 and 
3; Chabot, Choitzx d’/uscriptions de Palmyre, Pls. XXIX, 1 and 14; 
XXX, 1 and 4; XXXII, 2 and 5, etc. The dated examples quoted by 
Ingholt range from the middle of the second century to the middle of 
the third, a.p. Another closely dated example is found at Dura itself, 
on the figure of Bithnanaia in the great frescoes of the Temple of the 
Palmyrene Gods; Cumont, Foudlles, Pl. XXXVI; cf. below, p. 166, 
where Cumont’s approximate dating of 75 a.p. for these frescoes is con- 
firmed. The plaster statuette of Artemis discovered at Dura by Cumont 
(Foudlles, Plate LX XXIII) seems to be wearing a similar bracelet. 

The clasp of this bracelet is in the shape of a knot, a mo¢ef very com- 
mon on Hellenistic jewelry; cf. examples illustrated in Jewelry, by 
Christine Alexander, in Pudlications of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Figs. 23, 26, 27, and 28; and in the British Museum Catalogue of 
Jewellery, Nos. 1607, 1608, 1609. In the present bracelet the center of 
the knot holds a setting for an engraved carnelian, 0.012 m. in diameter, 
bearing an intaglio character apparently gnostic in significance. The 
design is crudely cut; the intended character is not clear. The hinged 
clasp is fairly common for bracelets; cf. a gold bracelet from Vetulonia 
now in the Museo Archeologico in Florence, well illustrated in Hans 
Mohlenstein, Dze Kunst der Etrusker, Fig. 84. At Taxila in India 
were found earrings with a very similar hinged clasp; cf. the report by 
Sir John Marshall in the Archaeological Survey of India, 1912-13, 
Pl. XXIIb, Nos. 1 and 2 (also cited in his Guide to Taxila). In the 


molds for earrings found at Kouyunjik and Nimrud, and pronounced ‘“‘Assyrian’’ by 
Layard. Among the molds are two for earrings with pendent crescents, like that of 
No. 4, and one for an earring which ends in a pair of horns strongly suggestive of 
the broken pendant in Pl. XLV, 3. 
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B.M. Cat. of Jewellery c£. Nos. 2787, 2812-2815, and 2876, which have 
hinged clasps bearing gems in the manner of the present object under 
discussion; cf. also No. 2818, zdzd. 

The earring illustrated in Pl. XLV, 2, probably owes its origin to 
Palmyra, though the earrings on the Palmyrene busts are indifferently 
reproduced in their various publications. The bust pictured in Ingholt, 
op. cit., Pl. XVI, 2, has similar earrings. At Palmyra the device of 
catching a stone between the horns of a crescent as a necklace pendant 
is familiar; cf. Ingholt, of. ce¢., Pl. XVI, 1; Chabot, of. cz¢., Pl. XXIX, 
14, etc. For examples from other sites cf. B. M. Cat. of Jewellery, 2719, 
2720, 2738; P. Buberl, Die griechisch-agyptischen Mumienbildnisse 
der Sammlung Th. Graf (1922), Nos. 14, 22, 48, and 49 (jewelry de- 
picted on mummy portraits) ; crescent pendants on earrings appear in a 
number of interesting specimens in B. M. Cat. of Jewellery, PI. 
LXVIII. The present earring is a decadent form of the same mo¢zf, the 
place of the stone being taken by two small beads raised from the metal 
at the meeting of the horns.* 

This earring is 0.035 m. in diameter. The crescent is 0.02 m. long, 
including the loop on which it is hung. The method of attaching this 
earring and the pair illustrated in Pl. XLVI, 1, is unusual; but it is 
found on a Mycenean gold earring from Cyprus, No. 273 in B. M. Cat. 
of Jewellery, on a pair of Roman earrings, zézd., Nos. 2828-2829, and a 
bracelet, No. 2809. One end of the wire was twisted into a permanent 


1 Editorial Note: Further examples of such pendants on necklaces occur frequently 
on the busts found at Palmyra. See J. B. Chabot, Choix d’Inscriptions de Palmyre, 
Pl. XXIX, 2. On Pl. XXX, 4, it occurs as a pendant on the fourth necklace. There are 
also necklaces of this type in the museum of the University of Pennsylvania, Te Mu- 
seum Journal, Dec. 1927, No. 1 to p. 326; this lady has three pendants of our type on 
three of her four necklaces. She also wears the twisted bracelet like that found at 
Dura; No. 2 to p. 328 is the bust of a lady with only one pendant hanging from a 
chain necklace. 

The gorgeous display of jewelry on the Palmyrene busts is a fashion which also 
prevailed in Dura and in India. As early as 316 B.c. Indian wives dying with their 
husbands gave away their jewels before ascending the pyre, as told by Diodoros, 19, 
34, 4: 6 8& Kéopog Fv mepl uev Tag xelpac SaktTuAlwy [Te] MANO0c Evdedenevwv AiPorc 
modutehéat kal 8indAayuéevote Toic xewuaat, Mepl SE Thy keoadhv xeuvodv doteplokwy ok dtyog 
doiWude mavtoSamoic AiOoig SteiAnuuévwv, mepl 82 Tov tedxndov Spuwv MAROc, THv ev 
éhaccovwy, Tav 8’ éx Tob Kat’ ddtyov del Kad’ Uméebeow ueiZévwv. A better description of 
the Palmyrene necklaces would be hard to find. 

There was a flourishing business of jewelry at Palmyra; Cumont, Fowzlles, p. 65, 
refers to the well-known inscription, /uscr. Gr. Rom. IJ], 1031, mentioning a Palmy- 
rene guild of jewelers. 
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coil; the other end could be untwisted from its position, straightened 
and withdrawn from the coil. When in place in the ear, it could be 
passed through the coil again and retwisted about the other end. This 
is clearly shown in the photograph, one end being loosely twisted in 
place. 

In Pl. XV, earrings 1 and 2 are a pair, and earring 5 is very similar. 
They are 0.04 m. in diameter. About a core of heavy silver wire has been 
coiled finer silver wire over half the circumference. This is also a com- 
mon technique; closely similar earrings were found by Marshall at 
Taxila; cf. Arch. Sur. India, 1912-1913, Pl. XXIlIa, 3, 4, and 5. The 
method of attachment of these and of the other earrings of Pl. XV was 
the standard classical loop, through which the free end was passed and 
caught. 

The most interesting and characteristic piece, one which can be dated 
within fairly close limits, is the fibula illustrated in Pl. XLIV, 1. It is 
trapezoidal in shape, 0.09 m. long and 0.052 m. wide at the bottom. The 
surface is patterned off, by fine twisted wires which suggest braided 
threads, into six compartments. Each of the top pair of these compart- 
ments has one small, flat garnet, firmly fixed in a simple setting. The 
other compartments have two garnets each. The upper end of the fibula 
is circular in shape, and in this is a small, polished white stone. The 
surface is further broken with small beads, and the entire circumference 
is set off with regularly spaced beads, of which a number are now miss- 
ing. Small circlets replace the beads along the wider end. The back of 
the brooch is undecorated, but at one end appears a remnant of the 
catch; between small eyelets fixed to the body of the fibula is caught a 
small horizontal wire, from which dangles a broken length of the pin 
proper. There was no spring, and only a trace of the attachment ap- 
pears at the other end; the point could not be expected to hold if caught 
under a simple hook as in spring fibulae, but the method of fastening re- 
mains obscure. The silver body is very thin, but rigid. The fibula is 
broken into three pieces. 

The presence of this jewel definitely allies the Dura art in precious 
metals with that of Palmyra. In the American Journal of Archaeology, 
1923, p. 69, appears a résumé of a paper read before the meetings of the 
Institute by Harald Ingholt on the dating of Palmyrene busts; he bases 
a large part of his argument on the early appearance of this trapezoidal 
shape of fibula and its disappearance toward the end of the second cen- 
tury a.p. He has developed this subject more fully in his published 
study, Studier over Palmyrensk Skulptur (cf. pp. 54, 70 f., 80, 82). 
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This shape he finds only at Palmyra,’ and only in sculptural representa- 
tion; the period of popularity of the shape runs from about 120 A.D. to 
about 180 A.p. Three dated fibulae of this shape are clearly shown in 
Ingholt, of. cet., Pl. XIII, 1, 2, and 4; others may be seen in Chabot, 
op. cit., Pl. XXX, 14; Arch. Anz., 1910, col. 475, Fig. 3 (Munich). In 
the reproductions available for study no parallel designs of surface 
decoration are found. After 180 a.p. the fibulae turn speedily to the 
round form which is standard through the remaining history of Palmy- 
rene portraiture. Is this evidence that the jewelry of the present hoard 
dates from the middle of the second century a.p., although the coins 
with which it was found range from the second to the sixth decade of the 
third century? 


2. Miscellaneous finds of jewelry. 


Pl. XLVI, 2 and 3, showa silver bracelet, 0.065 m. in diameter formed 
of an endless silver wire twisted back upon itself in a chain pattern. The 
open ends were soldered together to close the circle, and this joint was 
concealed beneath the cone-shaped silver button shown in Pl. XLVI, 3. 

Pl. XLV, 5, shows a silver earring in all respects like one found in 
the hoard, Pl. XV, 3. Its diameter is 0.043 m. The provenance of this 
piece was the building on the citadel, and it is thus possible that it dates 
from slightly before the beginning of the Christian era. 

In Pl. XLV, 4, is shown a miscellany of jewelry from various parts of 
the city: three rings of bronze, 0.02 m. in diameter, a bronze ring, 0.016 
m. in diameter, and a large, heavy ring of bronze, 0.028 m. in diameter. 
The smallest of these would fit only on a child’s finger; and it must be 
noticed that many of the Palmyrene busts show rings worn on the sec- 
ond instead of the last joint of the little finger. 

The simple bronze bracelet in Pl. XLV, 4, is 0.06 m. in diameter, and 
its strand is 0.007 m. thick. The two broken bracelets have serpent heads 
at the preserved ends, similar to a bracelet illustrated in Christine 
Alexander, Jewelry, Fig. 80. The larger of these also came from the 
building on the citadel, and so may date from a comparatively early 
period in the occupation of the city. 

All of the pieces discussed in this group were allotted to the Yale 
Museum in the distribution of the finds. 


1 Rostovtzeff (Mon. Piot, XXVI, pp. 156-157; Social and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire, p. 512, n. 15) has expressed the opinion that the Palmyrene jewelry 
art was derived from the Parthian-Sarmatian. 


_ —- 
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LVN SCRIP TIONS 
BY CLARK HOPKINS 
1. Roman Temble. 


H. 1. Fig..1. Altar from little Roman temple; base 0.65 m. long, 0.30 
m. high by 0.47 m. Face with inscription 0.465 m. by 0.46 m. and 0.34 
m. high at the two ends respectively by 0.40 m. Letters 35 mm. high cut 
in the stone and colored red. 


icant: 


Altar from Roman Temple 


Ces 
(centurio) leg(ionis) II ]II Scyt(hicae) [prae]positus 
[nu]merorum campo ad- 
ampliato templum ex- 
truxit cum statua pe[r] 
coh(ortem) I] Ulp(iam) eq(uitatam) civium Roma- 
norum sagittariorum 
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An inscription found in the excavations of 1928° and bearing the let- 
ters LEG IIII SCY allows us to restore with comparative certainty the 
second line. On this new stone the “SC” of the second line is clear, 
followed by a peculiar letter of which only the lower half shaped lke a 
cross is visible. Preceding the “SC” the lower parts of two upright lines 
are discernible. The praeposztus was commonly the leader in charge of 
separate detachments, veazlationes.” Mr. Little has called my attention 
to parallel references in which the centurion of a legion is mentioned as 
in charge of samerz. Two such records come from the inscriptions of the 
numeri Palmyrenorum stationed at El-Kantara in Africa, one mention- 
ing QO(wintus) Vettius Lustus (centurio) leg(ionis) [11 Augustae 
praepo( situs) n(umerorum) Palmyrenorum, the second naming J/(ar- 
cus) Annius Valens (centurio) leg(zonis) [11 Augustae praepositus 
n(umerorum) Palmyrenorum. The restoration, therefore, of the com- 
mon abbreviation for centurion before /egzonzs in the second line seems 
well justified. Immediately preceding we expect the name of the officer, 
remains of which we have probably in “Ces.” As Professor Rostovtzeft 
remarks,’ the fourth Scythian legion formed a part of the Syrian army 
from about 56/7 a.p. to the fifth century and was stationed probably in 
North Syria not far from Antioch. 

The top lines of the inscription were lost. They were, however, prob- 
ably a dedication to some god for the salutation or safe return of the 
emperor. An interesting dedication to Jupiter from upper Germany 
reads J(ovz) o(ptimo) m(aximo). Pro salut(e) dominor(um) iwmp- 
(eratorum), M(arcus) Octavius Severus (centurio) leg(zonis) VILL 
Augustae praeposit(us) Brittonum et expl(oratum) ;° but to what god 
our own temple is dedicated and with what formulae the emperor is 
greeted must remain mere conjecture. 

L. 3-4. Campo adampliato. The not uncommon term adampliato 
carries usually the meaning “enlarged,” though often the erection or 
restoration of ornamental features is associated with it." Apparently the 
temple stood on part of the campus, for the phrase suggests that the 

1 Rep. I, pp. 49 ff. 

2 A. von Domaszewski, “Die Rangordnung des romischen Heeres,” Bonner Jahr- 
bucher 117, 1908, p. 108; H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions, 1928, p. 164; Chees- 
man, Auxilia of the Roman Army, p. 93. 

$CJ.L., VIII, 18008. * Tbid., 18007. 

> Rep. I, pp. 49 ff. © C.D WRAL 6g26. 

”H. Dessau, /uscriptiones Latinae Selectae, 1916, 9221, 4290, 2161, etc. 
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addition gave cause and opportunity for the new building. As M. Pillet 
remarks (p. 17), this campus must have been along the great wall of 
the citadel and the slope rising to the plateau a few rods to the south- 
west. The temple stands only a few meters from the great wall of the 
citadel, the back wall of the temple jutting into the little street which 
approaches the northwest entrance to the citadel. Excavations to the 
north revealed a labyrinth of walls stretching to the slope which rises to 
the higher city level to the northwest. Apparently, then, the only open 
space was to the southeast across which space the temple faced. Such a 
place would be particularly appropriate for the campus, because across 
the southeast end ran the main street of the city down the wadi to the 
river. Here must have been located the second great city gate. Appar- 
ently in connection with this campus and the river gate was constructed 
the building of baked Roman bricks, constructed below and north of the 
redoubt opposite the far end of the citadel. But future excavations must 
determine the relationship of the various factors. 

L. 5. The suggestion of M. Cagnat of ger for the restoration of the 
end of this line seems most satisfactory. 

L. 6-7. Coh(ortem) [1 Ulpi(am) eq(uitatam) civium Romanorum 
sagittartorum, An altar honoring the emperor, Commodus, from the 
1928 discoveries at the main gate mentions the second Ulpian mounted 
cohort Commodiana.’ It is by no means impossible that it is this same 
cohort which is mentioned on our altar. Inscriptions from Intercisa in 
lower Pannonia give us interesting parallels in the change of title for a 
cohort recruited in Syria. One text gives us the name complete, Coors 
I Miliaria Hemesenorum Sagittariorum equitata. At the close of the 
second century A.D. it receives the title Cohors - - - c(aium) R(omano- 
vum). It bears the name Aztoninzana for several years under Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla, later bears the title Waximzana, then Gordzana. 
In 240 a.p. we find it still bearing its title of c(zvzawm) R(omanorum).° 
But in an inscription dated 214 a.p. we have the cohort designated sim- 
ply coh(ortis) miliariae Hem(esenorum) Anton(inianae).* Certainly 
here it is taken for granted that the renown of the cohort and its honor- 


1 Rep. I, p. 54. Professor Rostovtzeff’s surmise of P(aphlagonum) will probably 
have to be given up in spite of the peculiar form of the “E” suggesting a double letter. 

a Clete Lata tt. 

8G. Cantacuzéne, “Le recrutement de quelques cohortes syriennes,” Ze Musée 
Belge, XX XI, 1927, p. 164. 

4 T’Année Epigraphique, 1910, p. 133. 
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ary title makes unnecessary the further term czviwm Romanorum and 
the more careful designation sagittariorum. On our altar we have a 
cohors LI Ul pia equitata, called civium Romanorum sagittariorum ; on 
the altar from the Main Gate we have a similar cohors [/ Ul pia equitata 
with the single title Commodzana. But the inscriptions from Pannonia 
teach us that the title sagz¢tarzorum is sometimes omitted and that the 
honorary title made from an emperor’s name is sufficient without the 
words civinm Romanorum. At Dura one altar is erected to Commodus, 
the other is part of a temple, the splendid molding of whose frieze (PI. 
XXXVI, 1) allocates its erection to the early Roman period. If the 
inscriptions designate different cohorts, therefore, they must both have 
been located in Dura in the last half of the second century. It seems 
more reasonable to believe that both inscriptions refer to the same co- 
hort, which, honored by Commodus, erected the altar of the Main Gate 
to him and which probably before this time had erected the temple near 
the citadel. 


2. Temple of the Palmyrene Gods. 
H. 2. Stone’ slab 317% 635 oo sslecttet seein: 


7 t 
étouc Bou 

\ ! 
unvoc Atou 

¥ ed € 
mepl 6 Weav YE 
olvnv celopoU 
KaTa THY XWEAV 
YeVvouevou ¥j 
modic tov Bw 
UOV avnyYeloev 

U Ul 
ueytotut Au 


160 ‘A\D. 
The ninth day of the month of 
Dios about the fourth hour of 
the day, when the earthquake 
occurred throughout the region 
Fig. 2. the city set up this altar to the 
Earthquake Inscription greatest Zeus. 


The letters of the date are obscured but still quite traceable on the 
stone. Professor Rostovtzeff pointed out to me the outline of rho clearly 
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visible in combination with the omega and its common use as symbol 
for Yea, Thanks to Mr. Johnson’s work on the calendar we can reach 
the exact date of October 26/7, 160 a.p., about 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

L. 4. cetouoU, Dr. Diener’ in an interesting article divides Syria and 
Palestine into two earthquake zones, one reaching from the upper 
courses of the Tigris across to Aleppo and Antioch then along the coast 
to Ascalon and Gaza, the other stretching from Aleppo south through 
central Syria and the Jordan valley. His list of quakes does not, how- 
ever, include our date nor is there any record of a quake at this time in 
other Syrian cities as far as I know. Apparently Palmyra was not 
greatly affected for there is no great building period at this time, as the 
dissertation of S. Butler Murray shows.° 

One recalls the votive inscription of Byblos of escape from an earth- 
quake.’ 

L. 6-7. 1 modtc. One would be much interested to know to just what 
bodies this refers, certainly it suggests a o/loc and a Boudn, similar to 
those at Seleucia and Palmyra. 

L. 9. veytotut Aut; from the north wall of the pronaos come two graffiti 
to greatest Zeus scratched near the person to the right in the scene of the 
Roman tribune sacrificing.* As Cumont remarks the title is well known 
in Syria and especially at Palmyra. 

This stone was discovered within the tower of the Temple of the 
Palmyrene Gods, just behind the large cement plaque to which it was 
probably attached (Pl. XX XIV, 2). The plaque was erected at the end 
of the central wall facing the door and was evidently an altar of impor- 
tance. Its late date is established by its position at the end of a wall 
built after the extension of the tower, for there is no interlocking be- 
tween the back and center walls. The type of construction for this addi- 
tional wall, rubble and plaster, also suggests a later date. 

The greatest interest attaches to this inscription because of its posi- 
tion within the tower rather than in the court of the temple or close be- 
side the naos and pronaos where one would expect the most important 
altars to be erected. It may be that wishing to erect one of considerable 
size, the small rooms of the naos and pronaos were found inadequate ; 


1 Dr. Carl Diener, Der Libanon, 1886, p. 260. 

2 Hellenistic Architecture in Syria, 1917. 

8 Dussaud, Revue Archéologique I, 1896, p. 299. 
* Cumont, Fouilles, pp. 387-388. 
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and seeking a covered enclosure, the tower itself was chosen. There 
seems, however, good reason to believe that a more powerful influence 
had dictated the position of this new offering. 

Excavations this season revealed the fact that in making this tower, 
the builders had inclosed within the fortifications an older building; a 
small square structure 5.80 m. on a side. The different method of con- 
struction used had disclosed the antiquity of this more ancient build- 
ing; the number of inscriptions scratched upon its walls testified to its 
importance. In general these inscriptions recalled merely the names of 
citizens but twice the petitions are coupled with the name of Zeus; a 
striking coincidence in view of this greater inscription dedicated to the 
supreme god. We know that most of the inscriptions were written before 
the city walls were built, for the formulae differ strikingly from those 
of the Main Gate. We are surprised to find a building so carefully built, 
standing before the great walls were completed, so far from the citadel 
and the center of the community. It might have been only a guard- 
tower built strongly outside the main fortifications, for we find such a 
type of tower at Hatra. The inscriptions on the walls, however, suggest 
a sanctuary, or a combination of watch tower and sanctuary. 

Just northwest of this tower in the midst of the desert lies the ruins 
of a monument which M. Pillet considers a triumphal arch. It is past 
this that the modern road runs to Deir-ez-Zor and it is quite probable 
that the older road followed the same route along the edge of the pla- 
teau. Before the great walls were built, therefore, with their entrance 
facing west toward Palmyra, one expects the route to have followed the 
modern track close beside the Temple of Palmyrene Gods to the citadel. 
In this case a watch tower or outpost to guard the route would have been 
of great service and this may have been the sole cause for the erection of 
this extraordinarily well-built structure. 

On the other hand in the precinct of the Palmyrene Temple we are 
dealing with sacred ground. What amazes us most when we consider 
this temple is its most curious location tucked away far in the angle of 
the city wall. M. Cumont believes its location is due to Palmyrene sol- 
diers; but there is as yet no indication of a soldiers’ field or barracks in 
the vicinity and it seems a most unusual place for soldiers to be congre- 
gated. The Romans later chose the Main Gate and the region of the cita- 
del as their headquarters and it is to these same places that we should 
look for the centers of former forces. Furthermore, if the walls needed 
special protection at this point, it seems most curious that the tem- 
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ple precinct should include the whole angle as well as the principal 
LOWET. 

On the other hand if we assume for a moment that the older structure 
encased in the later walls had marked an ancient sanctuary, we have at 
once good reason for the location of the later precinct in the same spot. 
This would explain why the naos and pronaos, the chief rooms of the 
new temple, rested on the tower itself, and perhaps why the great cir- 
cuit of the wall was extended to include this angle. The fortifications 
followed in general the edge of the wadis to make full use of natural 
advantages of the terrain. From the end of the wadi close to the Palmy- 
rene temple, however, to the end of the valley at the other end of the 
site, a great stretch of wall almost a mile long runs over the level desert. 
If the temple had been omitted and the wall had run from just back of 
the Baths, no appreciable length would have been added to this stretch 
of wall, and the consequent decrease in the size of the city would have 
affected only blocks apparently very little used for building. Further- 
more, extension to include the temple makes a considerable stretch of 
additional wall. It would seem plausible, therefore, that there was some 
other motive in throwing out this extension other than the doubtful ad- 
vantage of following further the slope of the ground. If we consider that 
there was a sanctuary already located in the northernmost corner of the 
site, an adequate explanation of this plan is obtained. 

It would be for this reason then that the inscription and altar at the 
time of the earthquake were installed in the tower. The position of the 
older sanctuary on the edge of the wadi had necessitated its inclusion in 
the fortifications when they were extended to cover its precinct. To com- 
pensate for this, a larger temple was erected beside it; its sanctuary 
resting on the walls of the older building itself. When, however, the 
city was in dire straits; when their homes were literally collapsing 
about their ears; then the inhabitants turned to the most ancient and 
sacred habitation of the god and erected their new altar and their su- 
preme petition within the walls of the old stone building which had 
once alone marked the precinct of the god. 

It was perhaps this reawakening of recognition that determined the 
location of the Roman sanctuary (Pl. VII, room K), on the west side 
of the tower. M. Cumont judged from the paintings that it had been 
built in Roman times, and ceramic evidence bears out this judgment 
for in the mud brick which made its walls, fragments of Roman pottery 
were found. This interpretation of the oldest structure in the precinct 
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will perhaps explain the curious and most ancient representations of 
dancing figures chipped on the walls, figures apparently engaged in a 
ritual dance. 


H. 3. Gypsum stone 0.733 m. high. Cut from one block. The base is 
0.37m. X 0.37 m. X 1.65 m. The face 0.38 m. X 0.26 m. X 0.223 m. The 
top 0.32 m. and 0.29 m. X 0.22 m. X 0.14 m. Bowl on top 0.20 m. 
diameter < 0.028 m. deep with border 0.02 m. Letters 0.045 m. high. 


O2u *lae 
eiBaAw 
LoetBovi 

oc Mouxia 
voc xiAtaexoc 
emtoinoev 
kata KeAeuolv 


Fig. 3. 
Altar to Iarhibol 


The letters are in general cut in the stone and marked with red. The 
rho of Skreibonios, however, is marked in afterward just with paint, 
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introduced between the kappa and the epsilon, and the last line is en- 
tirely uncut, marked only with the paint as if the engraver became tired 
of his work. The ending of chzlzarchos also is crowded into its place, 
made very small and designed only with the paint. The bowl on top is 
entirely unmarked with fire showing that it was used for libations only. 
Most interesting it is to see the design painted on the upper part of the 
block for it reproduces exactly the design cut in altars from Assur of a 
type which Andrae found also (in fire-altars) at Hatra.* An altar of the 
Roman period with somewhat similar decorations Fisher found at 
Samaria. 

The altar stood just beside the entrance to the tower of the Palmy- 
rene Temple immediately beside an uninscribed altar. Just above was a 
little niche and its rayed border connects it at once with the altars below 
and the god larhibol, deity of the sun. Scratched on the walls inside of 
the temple was the representation of a deity holding a lion in either 
hand. From his head (Pl. XLI, 1) project the rays of the sun. We 
know that Iarhibol was one of the trinity of divinities to whom the 
Palmyrene Temple was dedicated. It is tempting to connect this altar 
with the earthquake inscription found inside the tower and to see here 
again indication that the older building of the tower and so the tower 
itself had a special sanctity attached to its walls. 

L. 3-4, LkpeiBuvieg Mouxiavec-—common Roman names though not 
otherwise known at Dura. 

H. 4. Gypsum stone in four pieces 0.40 m,. X 0.41 m. X 0.09 m. The 
lower right hand corner is missing for a space 0.11 m. X 0.15 m. in size. 

Even at the top the gypsum stone of which it is composed is much 
worn. In view of the fact that it was found only a few inches from the 
surface of the ground (Temple of Palmyrene Gods close to room J 
within the central court) it is remarkable that the letters have remained 
at all. The transcription of the first eight lines is pretty certain, the only 
doubt being in the name Ammonios where the stone is broken and the 
letters most difficult to read (it may possibly be Antiochos) and in the 
restoration of unée chiefly because the name following is succeeded by 
toU Auoiou as if this were the name of the grandfather rather than the 
father. Apparently, however, the stonecutter introduced the to¥ by mis- 
take for the following name Seleukos has the regular toU before it and 
the genealogy is not usually given beyond the third generation. 


1 Andrae, Hatra, p. 154. 2 Fisher, Samaria, Pl. 59, d. 
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E TO YC fs if tous yer’ 
al -COTHPIANH Nese 
CEI PE NZAENO Yelpev Zevo 


Kpaty¢ LeAeuKou 


kK PATFt 'C C EA EYKOY Too ‘Aupwviou une[e] 
TOYAmMS '") NIOY YITE tic Lekeuxou tot A[u] 


olou ToU LeAeukou ot [pa | 


THECE AE YKOYTO nee Tyyou k[al émot}dtou 


CIO yO yE F The Gy tic modews [owtnelac | 
TH-OYK TOY ono. cee eee [T] 
THC MoO ae ois i8tqus dva | AWpaot | 

H , | rr (?) 


O CF AIOLE NNY 


nen 


Fig. 4. 
Facsimile of dedication to Zeus Soter 


L. 1, touc yét’, The numerals though difficult to read are certain and 
give us our earliest date for the Palmyrene Temple, 50-51 a.p. The first 
frescoes were painted in this same century as M. Cumont has pointed 
out and the supposition is strong that this was the time of building for 
the larger temple. The indication that this may mark the time of build- 
ing of the great circuit walls and that the larger temple was built in this 
corner of the city because of an earlier sanctuary now enclosed in the 
tower of the walls at this place has been pointed out elsewhere (Inscrip- 
tiOn nee): 

M. Cumont’s inscription No. 95* gives the words L<]Acvkou [t]o[U] 
A[un]wviov, The date is missing but as the next block gives the date and 
as most of the blocks from this staircase are dated in the year 60-61 
A.D., this inscription may well be the same year. In this case the person 
mentioned is probably the same as the Seleukos son of Ammonios men- 
tioned in our altar. 

L. 6-7. Xedecukou Avoiov, An inscription of the year 61° gives us a 


1 Fouilles, p. 431. 2 Tbid., pp. 440-441. 
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Seleukos, strategos of Dura, and another of the same year’ mentions a 
Seleukos son of Lysias, o(teatn)y(0U) Kal emotatyo[avtec] according to 
the restoration of M. Cumont. Seleukos son of Lysias is mentioned 
again without his title in inscription No. 89.* A person with the same 
name is mentioned again in No. 52 as oteatnyoc modewc yeveaoxnc but M. 
Cumont suspects from the type of letters that this is of the third cen- 
tury. 

The Seleukos son of Lysias mentioned on our new stone can be none 
other than the one mentioned in Cumont’s inscriptions 116 and 118. It 
is interesting to see that according to our stone he is holding office both 
in 50-51 A.D., and 60-61. 

The last lines because of the weathering of the stone cannot be re- 
stored with certainty. A gypsum block dated 31-32 a.p., found in the 
“salle aux gradins,” bears the inscription ’Auuavioc ’Anodkdobavou Tov 
Ledevkou [a]vnyetpev née te Eautot kat Auoaviou kal adehodv owtyelac.? One 
expects our new stone to have been erected on behalf of the health or 
safety or both of an individual and cwtneiac may I think be restored 
with some certainty after moAcwc, In what way, however, the formula is 
elaborated or the passage developed in the next line is not clear. Inci- 
dentally one might remark that the stone of M. Cumont is broken across 
the te and the reading is not quite clear. It may be that one should sup- 
ply tic rather than Te. 

L. 11 seems to read Tloic idio1g dve[Adpact |, 

In the year 49 a.p., the Parthian prince, Meherdates, was sent to 
Syria by Claudius to supplant the hostile Gotarzes as ruler in the East. 
The Roman legions escorted him to the Euphrates, then intrusted him 
to his supporters in Mesopotamia, the kings of Edessa and Adiabene. 
Meherdates, however, dallied at Edessa instead of pushing rapidly for- 
ward, and finally moved into Armenia, then across the Tigris, instead 
of moving at once into Mesopotamia toward the southern capitals. His 
defeat near the river Corma was the price of this procrastination and the 
revolt was given up. It is tempting to see in this civil disturbance a 
cause of the inscription at Dura, addressed to Zeus the Savior on behalf 
of the chief official of the district. Unfortunately, however, our sources 
of information are too scanty to allow more than conjecture, and the 
formulae of the inscription too common to bear the weight of special 
significance. 


1 Tbid., pp. 440 f. * [btd., Pp. 429. 101d. Dp. 427; 
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Graffiti. 


H. 5. Just to the left of the steps leading to the pronaos of the Palmy- 
rene Temple is a little altar and above to the left, scratched in the plas- 
ter in a very cursive hand, is found 


eUVOUXI TEIBoU gon 
"Oynhoc 
Zynoioc 
BopBovAtoc 

5 Onpapoac 
*Aptepidweoc 
Zipitioc Lu-1ohou 


L. 1. Apparently the list is that of the names of the eunuch-priests of a 
certain tribe at Dura. M. Cumont’s Parchment VII gives a list of names 
under the title ¢uAn ouCeBeitia, In the present case a name or number fol- 
lows the word teiBou but only three of the letters have been inscribed. 

It is not uncommon in the Roman period at Dura to find Latin words 
with Greek endings and vice versa. The present case is a good example 
of the loose combinations, with “eunuch” spelled in the Greek manner 
but having a Latin plural ending and the Latin word “‘tribus” carrying 
a Greek genitive termination. The Latin title “tribune” on the Main 
Gate has the genitive form tpiBouvou,” 

It was just on the other side of this east wall of the temple that M. 
Cumont found the list of names of priests with the name of the month in 
which each was to officiate (Cumont, Inscription No. 20). His list gives 
five names none of which corresponds to ours. In this new list we have 
six names, all from one tribe, and one cannot escape the implication that 
there were many more in the representatives of other tribes. We must, 
therefore, consider the Roman period one of great prosperity in the 
temple's history. 

L. 2. “Oyndeoc, Chabot remarks that the Palmyrenes had the habit of 
shortening the forms of their names, though they are given in full when 
written in Greek in the bilingual inscriptions. So the common name 
Oge in Palmyrene becomes "Oynioc.* The prevalence of this name at 
Palmyra solves the difficulty of the fourth letter which in its sprawling 
lines might be either tau or lambda. 

L. 3. Zncioc. The fourth letter is doubtful, either an iota or a tau. Iota 


whee 1, p.-33: * Chabot, of. ctt., Pp. 70. 
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seems more likely, however, and the name is probably to be related to 
Zeicatoc found in M. Cumont’s Parchment VII, 2. 

L. 4. BopBoudtoc. In a graffito on the Main Gate, Professor Rostovtzeff 
found the name ‘PaBBouA%.* I am inclined to think we have the elements 
of the same name here. The first letter of our present inscription is of the 
same type as that of Professor Rostovtzeff’s, and might be either rho or 
beta. Alpha and omicron are frequently confused in Syria as Cumont 
remarks.” Our inscription reads plainly rho for the third letter, but the 
lower half of the letter may have been obliterated or a confusion arisen 
with the following beta to make the common Bee and fee form into Bab 
and Bef. 

L. 5. Onpaecac. The name occurs in inscription R. 4* and in other in- 
scriptions of the Main Gate. 

L. 6. ’Aeteuisueoc. The name is common at Dura, see Index to Cu- 
mont. 

L. 7. Zipitiog L-tohou. The name Seila occurs at Palmyra as well as 
the names Soadon, and Saedi,* but I can find no exact parallels for 
either of these words. Possibly the first word is to be connected with the 
root ZeB rather than Zig. 

H. 6. On the same wall somewhat below the previous graffito occurs 
the single word IIodupndec in small carefully formed letters, quite dif- 
ferent in style from inscription H. 5. The same name occurs in a graffito 
on the east face of the south pillar between naos and pronaos (Cumont 
BS). 

H. 7. To the left beside the poorly scratched figure of a man occurs a 
name common in Dura ’Avtioexec. 


Inside the Tower of the Temple. 


The walls of the older building of the tower (see Building Periods) 
are covered with graffiti; names and drawings, and with figures ham- 
mered or chipped in intaglio on the stones. Most interesting are the 
chipped figures, represented in a variety of poses, some apparently de- 
picted in combat, some pictured with hands raised in the attitude of 
prayer, or engaged in a dance. Frequently from the upraised hands a 
circular band runs above framing the head. A tombstone from Palmyra 
shows two children with upraised hands, and from the finger tips of the 


Reh Lape a7 2 Fouilles, p. 378. 
a epee * Chabot, of. cit., pp. 59, 51, and 102. 
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older a circular band runs above the head.* This comes close to the type 
of figure in our tower. The figures are poorly done, the dress of the sub- 
jects done in roughly rectangular outlines, strikingly resembling the 
type of work executed on Parthian fazence coffins, in representing hu- 
man forms.? Sometimes the figures stand alone, sometimes they are 
grouped two or three together, apparently engaged in the movement of 
a ritual or dance. The chipping, however, makes interpretation difficult 
and the subject requires much further study before complete publication 
can be attempted. 

One of the most valuable contributions to our knowledge is the new 
form we find in the pvnc%% inscriptions of the tower. This kind of in- 
scription is by far the most common type of graffito (see Inscriptions of 
the Main Gate) but instead of the usual form of the verb in the third 
person subjunctive, the general form in the tower is uvynoSeinc, second 
person optative, a form repeated once in the northwest tower of the cita- 
del, once in the Palmyrene Gate. We know that this older section of the 
tower, on the walls of which the graffiti were made, was anterior to the 
great circuit walls. Apparently then the form uvyo8eincg was at Dura an 
older form of the inscription so common on the main gate uvyoO7; that 
uvne8etnc is the direct antecedent of the form pve’ may be inferred 
from the prevalence of this optative in the earlier building, its almost 
complete disappearance on the walls of the later Main Gate. This earlier 
optative form, therefore, is most important in helping us to interpret the 
significance of the later form pve], Recent opinion seems to consider it 
better neither to take the form uvno%% in the sense given it by Prentice’ 
of appeal to the passer-by to remember the author of the stone, nor to ac- 
cept the interpretation of Scherling* who wishes to see in it a second 
person, but to understand it rather as an address to the divinity. Cu- 
mont translates the phrase in the sense “May the deity remember his 
servant,’ and Mouterde accepts this interpretation,’ restricting his 
more general explanation of the phrase’ in view of the Semitic parallel 


1 Chabot, of. czz,, Pl. XXIII, 4: 

* So the figures represented on the Parthian coffin in the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum and in the Yale Museum. 

’ Princeton University Archaeological Expedition to Syria III, pp. 205-206. 

* Hermes, LIII, 1918, pp. 88 ff. 

> Fouilles, pp. 351 ff. Cf. Jalabert et Mouterde, /scriptions Grecques et Latines de 
la Syrié, 1929, p. 87, note I. 

8 Mélanges de l’ Université Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth, XII, 282. 

* Tbid., VIII, 449-450. 
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recalled by Cumont. Mouterde had already suspected that uvno9f ex- 
pressed a wish and was equivalent to an optative but it was the third 
person to which he turned, finding as examples pvnoSte (=pvnolein) 6 
yoayac (Waddington 2465) and pvyoloi Etxaemv (=evkapmiov) xeno™ 
kal Quepmtoc ECnoev Em Vv’ (/.G., XIV, 473). The new discoveries show 
that at Dura not only did the optative idea change to the hortatory but 
the familiar address in the second person gave way to the more imper- 
sonal phraseology of the third. In a very interesting review of the vnodF 
formula’ Nock calls special attention to the form wvne%ntt which becomes 
common, but seems in Syria to be limited to Christian inscriptions. This 
seems to mark a third period when the personal form is introduced once 
more, this time in the imperative mood. In support of Scherling’s inter- 
pretation of uvne% as a second person it may be said that once the form 
uvyo%c does occur. The inscriptions in general, however, suggest that 
the final sigma was carefully added when intended and I believe that 
the form vnc? must be taken as a third person. Perhaps uvne%%ic came 
in the transitional period when the optative idea was giving way to the 
hortatory but the more impersonal use of the third person had not yet 
become fully established. It is because of the prevalence of the form 
uvyoSenc on the walls of the earlier building of this tower, in contrast to 
the almost universal form pvye%% on the Main Gate that I think a sharp 
distinction in date of erection must be drawn between the two. It is 
interesting in this respect that the one inscription of this type from the 
northwest tower of the citadel has the form pvye8einc. The walls of the 
citadel raised high above those of the circuit fortifications and not link- 
ing with them are obviously anterior in date (see Building Periods). 
Professor Rostovtzeff has called my attention to an inscription from 
southern Syria, between Suez and Sinai,” which brings new light to 
bear on the pvye%% inscriptions. In inscription No. 4668 a and d is found 
the regular form uvne8) followed by a nominative; but 4668e gives us 
the plural uvnoOdawv avdpec dud adeAgoi”AuBoo[c] kai ”"Adito¢ tifo]t ‘Howdou 
and here certainly we must accept the passive sense of the verb, “may 
these men be remembered.” This same interpretation one is tempted to 
give to the not uncommon inscriptions on Sidonian glass Uvnoof o 
ayopacac and wvnobij © ayoeaCwy, a good example of which is found in the 
Niessen collection No. 1084 (Pl. XXVII).*° The vase bears on one 


1 The Journal of Theological Studies, July, 1929, p. 393. 
oui GALT A068, ’ Sammlung Niessen, Coln, 1911. 
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side the words ’Idowv énotycev, on the other the notice wwno8f 6 ayopacac, 
It is not usual for the maker to advertise himself on the glassware be- 
yond inscribing his name, but quite usual to include a message of good 
luck to the purchaser, e.g., mi[vle Cnoaic det év ayadoic: . . e Cyoatc Kadd[c],? 
etc. One expects, therefore, that the message pwnoo7 6 ayopacac would 
apply to the welfare or happiness of the purchaser and would not be 
simply an attempt to recall to him the one who had made the vessel. But 
to interpret it in the sense “May the god remember” in the indefinite 
address of the common uvnso% dedications, with © ayeeacac as the signa- 
ture of the petitioner is far more awkward than to accept the verb as 
definitely passive and to read “May the purchaser be remembered (by 
the god ).”* The wish expressed on glassware that the purchaser should 
be remembered would therefore be most acceptable to the owner in the 
same way that wishes for health and good fortune would be. 

It is not necessary to interpret all the uvnc%% inscriptions in the pas- 
sive sense. The form pvnofeinc and uvnoSntt preceding and succeeding 
uvye%% chronologically as well as the Semitic parallel cited by Cumont 
show very clearly that ordinarily the verb was used in an active sense. 
On the other hand, the form pvne8Gew in C./.G., 111, 4668e proves that 
the verb was, at least sometimes, used as a passive. Probably the pvne%% 
inscription which formed a part of this same group 4668 a and d should 
be interpreted in the same way. I am inclined to believe that elsewhere 
in the wide general use of pvie%% throughout Syria the two interpreta- 
tions were confused and the term employed without specific reference 
to the exact interpretation, often probably with both meanings in mind. 

It is curious in view of the many dates given on the walls of the 
Palmyrene Gate, that no dates are given in the tower of the temple. 
Stray letters there are which might be interpreted as dates but never 
does the word étouc occur and there is no clear indication of chronology. 
Indirectly an inference may be drawn from the fact that sometimes the 
chipping of the figures interrupts a name, sometimes the name, cut after 
the figure has been drawn, obscures the picture. The pictures as far as 
our present knowledge goes must be put in the Parthian period and we 
may, therefore, infer that the inscriptions also fall in this epoch. This 
then would agree well with the conclusion that the circuit walls were 
built late in that period about the beginning of our era. It was later 

* Kisa, Das Glas im Altertume, pp. 960-961, Nos. 240, 241. 


> Cf. ueuvntat meec tov ’AnédAwva, in Inscriptions from the Main Gate, below, p. 
165. 
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apparently that the fashion of adding dates to the names came in, and 
for this reason again I am inclined to doubt Mr. Johnson’s interpreta- 
tion of chance letters on the Main Gate as early dates. (See his chapter 
on “Inscriptions” placing the walls back to the period of Tigranes IT] 
before 182 B.c.). 

H. 8. (Block 1) (The diagram [Pl]. XXXII] shows the location of 
blocks in the tower and so the position of graffiti). The first word cut 
from the middle of the block to the end; the second from the lower cen- 
ter to the end, in lines chipped 8 or 9 cm. high and letters 8 mm. wide. 


Aloayooc 
’ ' 
Ixkétou 


Lisams is a very common name at Palmyra’ but I have as yet found 
no parallel for ‘Ikkotou, The reading, however, is clear and verified by 
the graffito on block 3 where the nominative is given. 

H. 8b. (Block 1) Upper left hand corner the single letter delta 
chipped 9 cm. high, in lines one cm. broad. 

H. 9. (Block 3) Just above the center, clear letters 13 mm. high, 


’ 
’Tkkotouc 


H. gb. Top center very faint letters scratched with point, 25 mm. 
high. 
loy 


On the block in the upper right hand section also is scratched a small 
graffito of a man 0.06 m. high, very crudely done. Above him is repre- 
sented the head of a bird with plumes, apparently one of the bustards 
mentioned by Xenophon (the modern outardes). The representation of 
the bird is much superior to that of the man. 

H. 10. (Block 9) Above the back of the lion in faint letters. 


uvno[ Seine | 
The block carries the representation of a man done with scratch point 
in the left center. The picture is 0.10 m. high and poorly done. Better is 
the representation of a lion 0.30 m. long and 0.16 m. high, quite well 
executed with great mane and hanging tongue, in the act of leaping or 


running (Pl. XLII, 2). 
Block 17 is without inscription but adorned with representations ap- 


’ Chabot, of. ciz., pp. 48, 49, 61, etc. 
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parently of a Boeotian shield 0.07 m. X 0.03 m. in size made with 
scratch point (in the upper left corner) and in the lower center with a 
lion crouching and raising its forepaws. This latter picture is also made 
with the scratch point, is 0.23 m. X 0.16 m. in size, and rather poorly 
done, the head partly blotted out by weathering. 

Block 33 (no inscription) bears the first of a series of chipped fig- 
ures, in the lower left a person with hands upraised to either side of the 
head. Dimensions, 0.34 m. X 0.14 m. In the lower right of the block ap- 
pears a standing figure done in very crude style, 0.22 m. high. 

H. 11. (Block 39) From center to right, in scratched letters 0.07 m. 
high, two letters running over into the adjacent block. 


[uv]yo8enc Tipapxoc 


Only the upright line of the tau is visible but the rest is clear. Ti- 
marchus was, of course, a common Greek name, and famous in the East 
from the revolt of Timarchus against Seleucus IV in 162 B.c. 

H. 12. (Block 39) Just below inscription H. 11, in faintly scratched 
letters 0.03-0.06 m. high. 


Naeoic 


The third letter is very doubtful. The name might be associated with 
that of Nacotec or NaSync though neither is common.’ The closest paral- 
lel at Palmyra is apparently Nesa* but the reading here is too doubtful 
to give certainty. 

H. 13. (Block 39) Lower right letters clear 0.02 m. high. Two let- 
ters on adjacent block. 


Tlappuc ‘Hitodapou 


‘HAtoéwpoc is a common name at Dura but I can find no parallels for 
IIapuuc. Between the names is a scrawled zigzag and it may be the first 
name is longer. Iaguevic occurs’ and in Egypt Ilapparec, Mapuifnc and 
Ilacuevac ( Preisigke’s Vamenbuch) but to which stem our own word is 
related is difficult to determine. 

H. 14. (Block 41) Above the center of the block in scratched letters 
0.02 m. high. 

uno] Peinc 
Ba[e]Aaac 


* Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes, IV, 1703, and 1367. 
* Chabot, of. cit., p. 42. 8 Inscr. Gr. ad r. R. p., IV, 208. 
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The nu is written with crossbar running from the bottom of the first 
upright to the top of the second. Epsilon and iota after theta are so 
written together as to appear almost like an eta. The sigma is omitted in 
uvne8etnc and rho in Bapdaac. The name Bapdaac must, however, be in- 
tended for it is known at Dura (Cumont No. 44b) and occurs again on 
block 49.* 

In the lower right hand corner of the block is chipped a dancing fig- 
ure facing front with hands raised beside the head and holding a 
wreath or fillet which circles the head from hand to hand. 0.30 m. X 
0.10 m. 

H. 15. (Block 49) Across the whole block, letters chipped 95 mm. 
high and the lines 10 mm. wide. 


uvynobeinc 
Baphaac 
ZeBiadaac 


The first sigma in pvnoSemc has been introduced as an afterthought 
above the line. 

Cumont records Zefetdaec in his seventh parchment, Zeid in the 
fourth parchment, ZeBtéadaéec in inscription No. 50 and Zefidaeec in in- 
scription No. 121. Our name seems a new one unless with the confusion 
of alpha, lambda, and delta in the capital letters, we may make Zefida- 
dec. We must remember, however, that Zafdedac? occurs and that the 
many forms of transcription from the Semitic original make possible the 
form as it is. If change should be made it would appear that the first 
alpha should be interpreted delta in view of the prevalence of the Se- 
mitic root form. 

H. 16. (Block 49) Lower center in scrawling letters. 


“Hiiodwe[oc] 


The two final letters would have run over to the adjacent block but 
were omitted by the writer. The word uvyoleinc may have been written 
before the name, but chipping has made the reading impossible. 

In the upper left hand portion of the block is chipped a little dancing 
figure again with upraised hands and wreath circlet 0.19 m. X 0.09 m. 


1 Cf. Jalabert et Mouterde, /nscriptions Grecques et Latines de la Syrie, 1929, No. 
84, note 1, Baphaa = Ocdtexvoc, 
2 Vogue 5 and 15. 
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The broad letters chipped in the block obscure the form of other repre- 
sentations. 
H. 17. (Block 53) In the upper left hand scratched letters 0.04 m. 
high. 
Avée 


This may have been the beginning of a name like ’AvdpokAfic or the 
middle of the name Alexander or Menander, but the last two letters do 
not seem to be in the same hand. The two pairs could, of course, repre- 
sent dates but the lack of further indication makes this suggestion ex- 
tremely improbable. 

H. 18. (Block 53) Upper right. Faintly scratched letters 15 mm. 
high. 

uvn(o8etnc ) 
"A BBG 
Bodhou 


The name Abbas is known in Syria from the report of the Princeton 
expedition.’ In Palmyra Bolha, Balai, and Bola are all found in the 
Palmyrene inscriptions.” The root of our name is evidently related to 
this class of names though we have not the exact parallel in the Greek 
inscriptions of Palmyra. 

H. 19. (Block 53) Upper left, chipped clear letters 0.06 m. high, the 
lines 10 mm. broad. 


TlatpoKxjc 


In the upper right hand corner of the block is chipped a figure repre- 
sented as dancing toward the left with semicircular band or wreath 
above the head. From the figure stretches a second band, like a belt or 
scarf flowing behind. Dimensions 0.27 m. X 0.15 m. In the upper cen- 
ter a second figure rather obscured by the name also holds a wreath. 
Across the bottom of the block is depicted a group of three, a figure to 
the left standing with one hand extended, the other resting on the hip, 
in the center a figure advancing right with raised hands and wreath, on 
the left a man with upraised hands advancing left. 

On block 57 there is represented chipped or hammered in the block a 
man with raised hands and wreath circling the head from hand to hand 


1 Princeton Expedition to Syria, 614, ’A®B4, genitive case. 
* Chabot, of. ciz., pp. 62, 69, 120. 
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in the usual manner. He stands apparently on pillars. The figure is 
0.56 m. high, the pillars beneath the feet 0.15 m. 

Block 59 has in the lower center small heads of three horses poorly 
scratched with a point. Letters ovec 0.05 m. high but apparently not con- 
nected with the drawing despite the implication, appear in the center of 
the block. They are probably the ending of some name. 

H. 20. (Block 61) Water dripping down from a squeeze caused to 
flash out from beneath the sooty background of the block, as if by magic 
letters in ink, a petition and vow inscribed to Zeus. 


Bapya ---- tm ‘PyxaBouc 
Zav Yevytal avT@ yooxov 
dottat Au 


The letters when water is applied are vivid and clear, fading back 
when dry so as to be almost indistinguishable. Only the chance touch of 
water on the inscription rescued them from their long obscurity. 

Part of the block has been chipped away in the middle of the word 
Bargates but it is probable that no letters need be supplied. The only let- 
ter not entirely clear is ‘“B” of which the upper curve is missing. It is 
of course a common name at Dura (Cumont Inscriptions, Nos. 18, 6b, 
Baieand 31). 

L. 1. ‘PnxaBouc does not occur though the last part of its root ’Axa- 
Bou(c) is not uncommon (Cumont, Nos. 20, 7, and 127). 

Cumont suspects that in inscription 7 it may in fact be joined to a 
suffix ByA]axaBouc. M. Levi Della Vida’s very interesting note’ informs 
us that the forms ByAdkafBoc, ’AOyvaxaBoc written with kappa, are appar- 
ently connected with the Semitic root Ya'qob, “to cause to follow.” If 
so it must be distinguished from the root written with chi which trans- 
literates the Hebrew root meaning “brother of the father.” 

L. 3. S0Ura, probably for d@7a! in the sense “‘will give the calf on his 
behalf to Zeus.” 

L. 3. A’ Zeus was the chief divinity reverenced in the tower as we 
know from the earthquake inscription inscribed to the greatest Zeus. 

The meaning probably is ‘Gf his wish is fulfilled he will give a calf 
to Zeus.” It might refer, however, to the birth of the calf with the mean- 
ing “if the calf is born, he will give it (the calf) to Zeus.” One recalls 
the graffito of the same type (Cumont, No. 16) written on the great 


1 Fouilles, p. 363. 
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scene of sacrifice Tod nowvio]u kap[o]vtoc Mdepoc tol Geo [ésenOnv] m[eo]- 
Bata xe £&w devera énta, One might infer from our present inscription that 
conditions in the herd were similar to those described in Cumont’s 
graffito. In our case apparently the herdsman was afraid of losing the 
cow as well as the calf and vows the calf to Zeus in case it is safely 
delivered. 

On block 63 is scratched with point the picture of a man with great 
shield fighting a lion. The picture is crude but done with spirit CPi 
XLIII, 1). Dimensions 0.25 m. X 0.30 m. The man is depicted in pro- 
file contrary to the usual Parthian custom and the almost universal rule 
in the tower. 

The face of block 67 had been cut away, then a gypsum front was 
plastered into place to make a pocket behind, a receptacle, however, 
which unfortunately was found to be empty. 

On block 69 is represented a figure with wreath perhaps standing be- 
side an altar. Dimensions of the drawing 0.45 m. X 0.23 m. To the 
right stands a second figure also in the curious hammered or chipped 
style, the figure represented with a sort of tiara on the head. The figure 
itself with legs disproportionately small is 0.17 m. X 0.25 m., and the 
object on the head 0.03 m. X 0.01 m. Above in the upper right corner 
stands a figure with arms raised, 0.17 m. X 0.13 m. 

Block 71 shows to the left a series of circles above the representation 
of a table or altar, then the scratched representation of a man with 
spear 0.26 m. X 0.15 m.; finally a group of three figures chipped in the 
block 0.23 m. X 0.60 m. On the left there is a figure facing front hold- 
ing something in the right hand (perhaps a shield) and grasping the 
end of some trailing object (scarf or fillet) in the outstretched left. The 
second figure advances right holding shield and with scarf flying, while 
the third advances left apparently shooting at the center figure with bow 
and arrow. 

In the lower right portion of block 73 is represented again chipped 
in the block in intaglio a figure with wreath 0.25 m. X 0.15 m. In the 
left center appears a boy dancing with upraised hands 0.15 m. *X 
0.06 m. 

H. 21. (Block 75) Upper edge of block in letters 0.02 m. 


KpOol=<¢ 


H. 22. (Block 75) Lower center, letters 25 mm. high, all apparently 
in the same hand. 
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Ake ---kav-c 
Nae == vac 


Chipping has obliterated the letters in the center of the names. 
H. 23. (Block 75) Upper right, scratched with point in scrawling 
letters 0.10 m. high. 


Nikavep 


This name, famous at Dura because of Nikanor its founder, occurs 
also in Cumont’s inscription 79. The last two letters are difficult to read. 

H. 24. (Block 75) Just to the right of the name Nikanor in letters 15 
mm. high. 


Aadsotou 


In the report of the Princeton expedition we have, Dados, Ados, 
Addos, Adios, and Adeios." The name Dadeas occurs in Colophon.* In 
our inscription the second and third letters are almost illegible. 

In the lower central portion of block 75 is chipped a figure with arms 
raised and circlet wreath 0.24 m. X 0.15 m. Other chipping represents 
perhaps similar figures. 

Block 77 contains apparently a figure similar to that on block 75; 
dimensions 0.20 m. X 0.18 m. 

H. 25. (Block 81) Upper center, chipped letters 0.10 m. high, the 
lines 0.01 m. broad. 


Tlate (okAjjc ) 


The figures chipped in intaglio on this block seem especially interest- 
ing, one representing apparently two boats with high sterns and steer- 
ing oars. On the deck of each stands a man. The boats are 0.38 m. long 
and the representation 0.28 m. high. 


North Walls. 


The blocks on the front wall to the right as one enters and on the 
north wall are numbered with even numbers in the diagram (PI. 
NX LL): 

It seems worth while to include here the name on block 2 published 


1 Princeton University Archaeological Expedition to Syria, Nos, 419, 62, 738, 3606, 
and 803. 
2 Dittenberger, Ovientis Graeci Inscriptiones, 530, 12. 
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by Cumont (No. 45) just to make a complete catalogue of the inscrip- 
tions in the tower. It was only here beside the door that M. Cumont 
reached the level of the inscribed blocks, his work being unfortunately 
held up by the great blocks fallen from the top of the tower. 


[H. 26. (Block 2) Cumont, No. 45. 
LepiciaaBoc | 


H. 27. (Block 19) Upper center scratched neatly in letters 0.02 m. 
high. 
Lvnodeing 
Ni[kavwe | 


There is ample space between theta and eta for et but the remains of 
the letters are very slight. Not a trace of letters remains after Ni. The 
name could, therefore, be any one of half a dozen. 

H. 28. (Block 28) Center of block, letters scratched 3—4 cm. high. 


uvyno8[einc] BapeaBac 
mooc Ait 


Chipping of the block cuts off the end of the word pvnc8einc. Unfortu- 
nately the same cut descends to make doubtful the end of the reading. 
The letters given are clear but it is possible that other letters followed 
to make the second line into one name. As it stands, however, it is com- 
plete in itself, the individual expressing his wish in the temple of the 
god and subscribing himself as “in the presence of Zeus” or “near 
Zeus.’’ The discovery of the earthquake stele and the dedication to Zeus 
in ink within the tower lends credence to the view that the supreme god 
is named also in this inscription, the suppliant calling special attention 
to his position close to the god. 

The name BaepaBac is of course common, and though the first rho is 
by no means clear on the stone it seems possible to transcribe it with 
certainty. 

In the upper right hand portion of block 28 is chipped in intaglio 
the head and shoulders of a man with hands raised 0.10 m. X 0.14 m. 
Just below and to the right, appears a smaller figure dancing with 
hands raised. 

H. 29. (Block 38) Lower center scratched with multiple lines 0.10 m. 
high across the neck of the great figure. 


ByAtataoc 
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The word is probably the name of an individual and is not related to 
the figure, apparently that of a divinity, through which it is scratched. 

The names Beliada’ and Belakabos* both occur at Palmyra. Ditten- 
berger® also gives BecAtaBec. Our name is evidently from the same root 
but the termination is uncertain.’ 

H. 30. (Block 38) Written through the a of ByAtaiaoc in small 
scratched letters 1-3 cm. high. 


Baad 
- Bidia-o-- 


The second name is apparently some combination of the root Zefid 
but the exact transcription is uncertain. 

Part of a most interesting representation appears on this block, the 
head and shoulders of a figure apparently of a god for the visage is 
rayed (Pl. XLI, 1). The figure extends to blocks below, the left hand 
reaching the head of a lion erect upon its hind legs, the right touching 
the head of a lion erect also but resting its head on the divinity’s knee. 
The representation calls to mind at once the heraldic designs so com- 
mon in the East, of the divinity pictured between two beasts. With the 
earthquake inscription this figure seems to offer good evidence that the 
older structure of the tower was not sanctified simply by its inclusion 
within the precinct of the temple, but had special claims to holiness per- 
haps even before the great walls and the new temple were erected. Di- 
mensions of the figure, 0.48 m. X 0.40 m. 

H. 31. (Block 40) Lower left, in faintly scratched letters 0.03 m. 
high. 

UAVs) Ere; 
Ma 
B 


H. 32. (Block 40) Lower left, faint letters 18 mm. high. 

Bax 
The letters are perhaps to be associated with the name Baida or that 
1 Chabot, of. ciz., pp. 13 and 121. ? Dittenberger, O7., 639, 8 and 644, 3. 
Mota, O14 A: 


4 Cf. Jalabert et Mouterde, /scriptions Grecques et Latines de la Syrie, 1929, No. 
174A. [B]ndw Oew., 
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of Bakkai, both found at Palmyra. The root Bax or Baxk is common. 
Dittenberger gives also from Palmyra Batéac." 
H. 33. (Block 46) Lower center, faint letters 10 mm. high. 


- ov Atovugiov 


There are no letters distinguishable before ov. 
H. 34. (Block 48) Left top and center in scratched letters 0.09 m. 
high. 
uvyody Aiodu 
poco ’Apx[edaou] 


This is the single case of the form uvnc%%] in the temple but the 
reading seems clear. The letters after ’Aex are indistinguishable and 
the name might be any one of several. 

H. 35. (Block 48) Written through the previous inscription in faint 
point scratching letters 0.03 m. high. 


uno [n |< 


The three letters after theta are not clear but the space allowed and 
the fragments of letters with the sigma makes the reading clear. A 
name follows, but the letters are so obscured by those of inscription H. 
36 as to be illegible. 

H. 35b. (Block 48) Lower left, the three letters uve. 

Evidently an abbreviation of uvnoPeinc, interesting as possibly show- 
ing that for the abbreviation of the second person the sigma was added 
to the uv. 

H. 36. (Block 48) Lower left center, scratched letters 0.03 m. high. 


’AdzEa[vdpoc | 
H. 37. (Block 48) Lower right, scrawling letters scratched 0.02 m. 
high, the word NixoAdou running over into block 4o. 


uvyoSeinc ’AAgEavdp0c Nixoddou 
Atayépac 
All are common Greek names but only the name Alexander has thus 


far been found at Dura. Atayoeac is clearly written on block 58 (inscrip- 
TIONS Se) 2 


1 Dittenberger, Or., 641, 3. 
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H. 38. (Block 54) Center faintly scratched lines 0.08 m. high. 
XOoTIac 


The letters seem clear but I am unable to find a parallel for the 
name. 


H. 39. (Block 54) Across the bottom, faint letters scratched 0.05 m. 
high. 


Ilpoc ---- kai Po-nvno 


The first word might be Ilpécdextoc. The last four letters seem pos- 
sibly to be the beginning of uvyefeinc for mu made with three straight 
lines is easily confused with pi. 

H. 40. (Block 56) Upper right, letters 0.05 m. high. 


uvyn [o8etnc | 


Below in center, possibly going with the letters above though in quite 
a different hand and letters of different size, 15 mm. 


’A)EEa[vdpoc | 
One chipped figure cut in intaglio appears on this block, again appar- 


ently a person dancing with raised hands and wreath 0.28 m. X 0.18 m. 
H. 41. (Block 58) Scratched across top letters 0.05 m. high. 


uvnoeing Atdodweos 


H. 42. (Block 58) Faint, scratched letters across center 0.06 m. 
high. 
’Avtioxoc 


H. 43. (Block 59) Left center, letters 8 mm. high. 


uvno[Seinc] 
Aiodupoc ’AxaBou 


"A xaBou appears as a genitive in Cumont’s inscription No. 20 and 
with that parallel I restore beta here for the faint traces of a letter be- 
tween alpha and omicron. 

H. 44. (Block 58) Through center, letters 25 mm. high, the first 
three letters on block 66 to the left. 


uvnoteinc ’AdeEavdpoc 
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H. 4s. (Block 58) Lower left, letters 0.03 m. high, three letters on 
block 66. 


uvyoOyc Atayopac 


The form pvno%%ic here may be intended for the usual form uvnoSeinc or 
may be a use of the hortatory subjunctive (see discussion above). 

H. 46. (Block 64) Center and right, letters scratched 0.03 m. and 
0.09 m. high in the different lines though apparently in the same hand. 


uvnoletnc Xaipéac Nikwvoc 
toU Mevavdpou Evewnaioc rpoc --- 


Nikwvoc: the name occurs in Cumont, inscription No. 120. 

Xaigéac: the name is quite common’ though not occurring elsewhere 
at Dura. The name Mévavdeoc seems to appear also on block 68, inscrip- 
tion H. 4o. 

Evewnaioc was found by Cumont in Parchment I, 3, and in Parchment 
II, B, 25. It occurs also on the Main Gate, see below, D. 45. 

Unfortunately the last letters are not clear. 

H. 47. (Block 64) Lower right letters 55 mm. high. 


uvynoSeinc LeXeukoc 
Kévevoc Eveunaioc ths avons 


Lédeuxoc and Kovwy are two of the most common names at Dura, 
though they do not appear in the same family. 

Again the important letters after Evewnaioc are most difficult to read 
and make no clear meaning. One is tempted to read alpha as delta for 
they are written much alike, and take the sense as “‘of (the district of) 
Dura” but one violates both the common Greek spelling of the root Aoup 
and the common ending alpha rather than eta. 

H. 48. (Block 66) Across center, chipped letters 45 mm. high and 
with lines 10 mm. broad. 


“Hhiddwpoc 
H. 49. (Block 68) Just below center, letters 8 mm. high. 
Méva[vdpoc ] 
H. 50. (Block 74) Upper center faint letters 10 mm. high. 
uvynoSenc ‘HAissweoc KaAAvikou ---------- ToU Nikwvoc ---- 


Lilnscr. Gr Qu t. Kh. p., 1535 1555 Les 
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H. 51. (Block 74) Left center faint letters 12 mm. high and spaced 
apart to avoid chipping in the block. 


"HAtédwooc 
H. 52. (Block 74) Lower center scratched letters 10 mm. high. 
uvno8eing Nixdotpatoc Nixo[otpat]ou 


The name is common at Dura though this combination of father and 
son does not occur. 

H. 52b. (Block 74) Center chipped letters 0.10 m. and 0.06 m. high, 
respectively. 


KA 


H. 53. (Block 80) Lower center scratched letters 0.05 m. high. 
Avddadi[oc] 


Chabot reports the name Audel from the Palmyrene inscriptions.’ 
There is no sign of an ending after the iota on the block. 
H. 53b. (Block 94) Letters 0.09 m. high. 


Ao 


Both this pair of letters and that of H. 52b could be dates but the sup- 
position seems dangerous in view of the lack of any clear attempt to re- 
cord dates in the tower and the lack of their connection with any special 
names. 

This completes the inscriptions on the walls but there is one further 
representation, a group of three figures chipped across the whole face of 
block 84, all with hands raised, a round object apparently a wreath be- 
tween the central figure and the one on the right. The central figure ap- 
parently wears a tiara. Height of figures 0.60 m. Dimensions of tiara 
70mm. X 25 mm. 

H. 54. Scratched on the right hand side of the great plaster plaque in 
the tower. 


Aékatic 
3. The Baths. 
H. 55. A brick found in the apsidal room of the Baths, evidently one 


1 Chabot, of. ciz., p. 82. 
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that had been built into the wall for it was still half covered with plas- 
ter, bore the inscription scratched on the surface before it was baked. 


uvnoof 
[I]ovAtc Bacooc 
Mapivo[u] 


Towdtc, the same spelling of the ending tec for the Latin singular is 
found in graffiti R. 6 and R. 7,’ and is quite common at Dura. The name 
is certainly that of Julius. 

Baccec occurs again in Cumont’s inscription No. 44. 

For the name Magivoc cf., Professor Albright’s note on Cumont No. 
129 below (pp. 170 f.). 

H. 56. Scratched on the plaster above the bench on the east wall of 
room D of the Bath. 


’AhéEavdpoc 
H. 57. Scratched on north pillar of room C. 
uvycO7 Map[ivoc] 


4. The Northwest Tower of the Citadel. 


H. 58. On the wall just before the entrance to the tower, and to the 
north, chipped letters. 


Ile[omn]épnc ’Enwikou 


The last word is clear and verified by its occurrence again inside the 
tower. It is a well-known Greek name.” The first word is broken by 
chipping in the block which leaves only the first and last two letters 
clear. I am inclined to think the name is Ileenéenc which occurs in in- 
scription No. 1434 of /uscr. Gr. ad r. R. ., or possibly Hetownc.* 

H. 59. Close to the west corner of the tower on the northwest wall, in 
chipped letters. 


uvyceing Nikays 
eac Atodetou 


Nikayopac occurs once in Cumont’s inscriptions (No. 26), Atcdetoc 
many times (see Index to Cumont). 
The form pne8eme is clear and links the formula of the inscription to 


[APL Ses 5: * Fick, Die griechischen Personennamen. s.v. Nu, 
8 Fick, of. cit., s.v. Ileic, 
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those of the Tower of the Palmyrene Gods. It is the only case of this type 
of inscription in the tower of the citadel. 

H. 60. On this same northwest wall, close to the north corner, in 
small scratched letters 0.03 m. high. 


A[t]KatoxAjc Ocoxrot 
Oeculowy ZeBivvavatou 


Dikaeocles and Theocles are both names known in Greek.’ Themison 
is well known in Egypt* and Zefivvavaiou is made up of the common 
Semitic root Zefis and the name of the great goddess at Dura, Nannaia. 

H. 61. On the southwest wall near the center in scratched letters 
0.04-0.08 m. high. 


\ r 
kat Aloxpitac 
’Enivikou maidia 


L. 2. On the stone the name seems written AtoxAitac but I can find no 
parallel for it and I believe that the doubtful letter can be interpreted 
as a sprawling rho as well as a lambda. 

H. 62. To the right of the previous inscription, letters 0.04 m.—o.08 m. 
high, and apparently in the same hand as H. 61. 


Kagei[ciac] ---- 
) i 

ga ’Emivikou 

maidia 


L. 1. The last part of the name is gone entirely. The first letters, how- 
ever, are clear and it seems possible to restore the end from the name 
Kagiciac common both in the east and in Egypt.* 

H. 63. To the left again close to the south corner a still more unsatis- 
factory group of letters possibly going with H. 61. 


1 Fick, of. cit. * Preisigke, Vamenbuch., 
8 Cf. Dittenberger, Or., and Preisigke’s Namenbucn. 
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EN>CRUPALONS 
BY JOTHAM JOHNSON 
I. INSCRIPTIONS: OF THE PALMY RENE GGr Di 


Preliminary Note. 


Tue following report continues the publication of the inscriptions of the 
Palmyrene Gate, begun in the previous report on the Yale Excavations 
at Dura-Europos. Professor Rostovtzeff there published twenty-three 
inscriptions in Greek cut on the walls of the passage of the Gate, and 
six Greek, two Latin, and two Palmyrene inscriptions from altars and 
other inscribed monuments found at the Gate. Herewith are one hun- 
dred and forty-three Greek inscriptions from the walls of the Gate; 
six Safaitic inscriptions (published by Professor Torrey, pp. 172 ff. ) 
also on the walls of the passage; two Greek texts and one in Latin 
from inscribed objects from this section of the excavations; and a 
Palmyrene inscription lately found on the bas-relief of Herakles of 
which the Greek inscription was published in the first report, p. 47. The 
harvest of epigraphical records at the Gate, then, totaled one hundred 
and eighty-seven. 

A new font has been cut for the Greek inscriptions in the square let- 
ters which form the majority of this series: 


ABlTAEZHBIKANNZOMPCTTSxXYW 454 


A few important inscriptions in other characters, particularly those in 
cursive hands, are reproduced in facsimile. These facsimiles were made 
by tracing inked-in squeezes, and must not be regarded as exact me- 
chanical reproductions. About thirty inscriptions appear on the several 
photographs accompanying the text. D. 79 to D. 83 form a typical early 
group in large (0.08 to 0.10 m.) letters," reminding one of the vague 
inscriptions hammered on the rocks of the Safa. The purpose of cutting 


1M. Cumont has pointed out (Fouwilles, pp. 352-353) the derivation of these letter- 
forms from the inscriptions on Hellenistic coins. This is shown with startling emphasis 
in the inscriptions from the Temple of Artemis, where the numismatic device of con- 
necting drilled holes with straight lines is carried to an extreme, necessitating a new 
shape of pi, IT, to distinguish it from mu, N, and of beta, &, to distinguish it from 
theta, 8. 
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—if they were actually cut instead of hammered—was only to freshen 
the surface of the stone for the reception of red (in two instances black) 
paint, and the strokes are often extremely shallow; indeed, the presence 
of certain of the inscriptions was not suspected until the lantern of a 
night visit threw sharper shadows than the sun. 

Plate X VII isa working plan of the stones of the lower, the inscribed, 
courses of the walls of the passage, showing the locations of the inscrip- 
tions according to their numbers in the two reports. This is intended not 
only to aid those students who will study the inscriptions zz sz¢z, but to 
convey some impression of the disposition of these texts upon the walls. 
With this may be compared Pl. XVI, which gives an enlarged view of 
a portion of the second court of the passage. 


1. Juscriptions on the South Wall of the Passage. 
D. 1. pvnod] NaoBiapiBuroc, 


0.36 m. long, 0.06 m. high. Average height of letters 0.02 m. Graffito. 
Roman period. The first element of this name has not been explained ; 
the rest is the ordinary Greek transcription of the Palmyrene divine 
name Varhibdl (dia*m), as Dr. Albright pointed out. 


IDE AxaTakto 


0.30 m. long. Average height of letters 0.045 m. The strokes reproduced 
are deeply cut. I can suggest no more complete reading. 


D. 3. pvnodf LnAatoc Bapvaiou = E. 


AOS “IEG: ole 
oe es 
ESS ae oe 


Fig. 5. 


0.48 m. long, 0.16 m. high. Average height of letters 0.045 m. Roman 
period. The letters are deeply cut, but the stone has weathered badly. 
The same individual is represented, under several different spellings, in 
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D. 41, D. 67, and D. 100. Professor Torrey has supplied the following 
note on these names: 

“Zydaoc is "¢w, Aramaic hypocoristicon, as though from S?al- 
Nebo, S’il-‘Athé, or the like. The Hebrew name Saul, ‘asked’ is its 
equivalent. Baevatoc is a similar form. From Bar-Ned0, the Barnabas of 
the N.T. BapBapvatec is simply ‘son of Barnai.’” 

The name Barnaios has already been encountered at Dura (Cumont, 
Fouilles, Index) but Selaios here appears for the first time. 


lO ea: ////onvn 

pakoc/// 

hiou M 

ahixo[u] 
0.39 m. long, 0.32 m. high. Average height of letters 0.05 m. The right- 
hand half of this inscription is hidden behind a plaster altar of later 
construction. The name Malichos is common at Palmyra and elsewhere 
in Syria. At Dura cf. D. 35 and Cumont, ouzlles, No. 10. 


BY is AKEIBPI AxeiBot 
NHNAIA Myuata 


0.45 m. long, 0.18 m. high. Average height of letters 0.085 m. The let- 
ters are large and shallow. Earliest period. 


D. 6. NHNOFIA/// Myveour [oc ] 
CEAEYKOY DLehevKou 


0.60 m. long, 0.15 m. high. Average height of letters 0.065 m. Pre- 
Roman period. Menophilos has appeared once at Dura, in Cumont, 
Foudles, No. 66. Seleucus is frequent. 


Bh yA C/////NHCE//NI 
Average height of letters 0.05 m. 
iB fy EGS: 

////0 

XEIN 


Average height of letters 0.045 m. Dipinto. This inscription is painted 
in red on white plaster ground, the whole enclosed in a wreath in white 
and green. With this wreath may be compared those in the frescoes in 
the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods, Cumont, Fouzl/es, Pls. LV, LVI, 
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2, LVIII. There are traces of a cut inscription under the plaster, which 
has almost entirely broken away. 


Dh aen CAAANIC Ladapc 
0.40 m. long. Average height of letters 0.07 m. This would seem to be a 


variant of the name Larapavne, frequent at Dura and throughout Sem- 
imesangs: 


De7 0: AH///N// Anueys 
Average height of letters 0.06 m. 


Dart: HPAKAEIA///// “Hpaxdeidy[s | 
Average height of letters 0.11 m. Earliest period. 


\O eager APTENIAWPOLAP | ’Aotepidupoc Ao’ 
TIN UV 


0.85 m. long. Average height of letters 0.08 m. This has been partly in- 
scribed over the previous inscription, some of whose letters have been in- 
corporated in Artemzdorus. It has been suggested that this inscription 
should be read ’Aptepidweoc ’Ap[teuisweou], The surface of the stone at 
this point, however, is well preserved, and shows no sign of further in- 
scription. If these letters form a date, 130 of the Seleucid Era is 183/2 
B.c, This is by far the earliest dated inscription found at Dura. The 
letters MN are in a different hand and do not belong with Artemidorus. 
The name is common at Dura. 


es DATNITOC "O)uprtoc 


0.50 m. long. Average height of letters 0.07 m. Pre-Roman period. The 
name is common at Dura. 


N 
Dera M MAPEINOC uv(no8%) Mapeivec 


0.35 m. long. Average height of letters 0.03 m. Very faint graffito. Ro- 
man period. The name has already been encountered at Dura. 


Deeres MNH COH uvnoly 
AA////KALC AX seeeolkac 
AAN///MOY Aav[u] pou 


Average height of letters ca. 0.04 m. Very faint graffito, similar to D. 14. 
For the name Aavupoc cf. Cumont, Fowles, p. 414, and D. 23 below. 
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D. 16. ////////\KABOC [Xepio]iaaBoc ( ?) 


Average height of letters 0.06 m. Pre-Roman period. Cf. Cumont, 
Fouilles, No. 45, and D. 141, below, for the name. 


D. 17. //11//1/ KOE 


Average height of letters 0.05 m. This has been listed separately as hay- 
ing seemingly no connection with D. 16. 


Derc: THATAYA.PPKO 
Average height of letters 0.06 m. 


Dero: Lyhatioc 


0.58 m. long; average height of letters 0.09 m. The letters were filled 
with a thin coating of plaster. Removal of this disclosed the letters 
bright with red paint. 

The name is met elsewhere on the Gate, in D. 3, D. 41, D. 67, and D. 
100, but the character of the letters is so different that it can hardly be 
the same individual here. 


Ds 20. uvnooy Mavéoc Avg| ov | 
‘Pabivou kal ’Ovayeivéic 


0.57 m. long, 0.07 m. high. The letters average 0.025 m. in height. The 
inscription is very crudely cut. 

The name Mavéoc has already been met at Dura; cf. Cumont, No. 34. 
Lysias is established as a common reading in the city, though the resto- 
ration here is not certain. ‘PaSivnc is the name of a Persian mentioned 
by Xenophon; the name has been discussed by Justi (/vanzsches Namen- 
buch, p. 260). The last name, ’OvayetvGc, has been declared non-Semitic 
by Professors Albright, Kraeling, and Torrey, and non-Iranian by 
Professor Gray. It is possibly a new Macedonian name, a genitive form 
in -we for -ewc from a nominative ’Ovayeiveuc, 


IEE Pk uv(noof) Ne- 


This is a graffito cut in very large, crude letters on the plaster of the 
third-century frescoes over the doorway into the south tower. 


IB) oe}. uv(no8%) DAa[outoc] 


This is a very faint graffito cut just under R. 8a. Average height of let- 
ters 0.03 m. The name is known at Dura; cf. Cumont, No. 131. 
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23. HPAKAELW/// ‘Heaxhéw[v] 
AANYNOY Aavuyou 


0.75 m. long, 0.21 m. high. Average height of letters 0.09 m. Earliest 
period. Herakleon was not encountered by M. Cumont at Dura, but ap- 
pears again in D, 88 and possibly also in D. 76, D. 122, and D. 125. 
The name Danymos was conjectured by Cumont (Fouzlles, p. 114) to 
be Macedonian. It appears again in D. 15 and D. 97. 


E24. 


PISO SRG OC 
CAA MANO 


uv (no0f) Aopeitioc 
Lahuavo[u] 


TICV 2 GisA gas P eee 
- ToIpouvi 
Ter Oe IN| 


Fig. 6. 


This inscription is cut within a curious ¢adella ansata whose corners are 
adorned with small palm leaves. It measures 0.32 m. by 0.175 m. The 
letters average 0.03 m. in height. The stone is crystalline and poorly 
preserved. Traces of red paint remain in the letters. 

Domitius is a well-known Latin name; LaAuavnc is frequent in the in- 
scriptions of Dura and of Syria under various spellings. For the title 
stator cf. Rep. I, pp. 55-56. I cannot explain the letters zey. of 1. 3; it is 
possible that we have repeated here the date Sov’ found in D. 32 and 
R. 18, especially since the father’s name there is also Salamanes. 
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uv (noes) Onuae 
cac Nidy 

ou Beveo 
iKiapi(o)<¢ 
ToiBouvi 


Hig a7. 


Facsimiles of D. 25 and D. 26 


Cut in a ¢abella ansata 0.30 m. by 0.195 m. Average height of letters 
0.03 m. Lightly cut; there are traces of red paint in the letters. 

The name Onuaecd was met in an inscription in ink from the Gate, 
published as R. 4. in Reg. I, p. 33; and also in a new graffito from the 
Temple of the Palmyrene Gods (H. 5, above). It is the Semitic Zazm- 
arsou. The following name has been suggested by Professor Kraeling 
to be Semitic, embodying the word 8773—nijaha—meaning “‘comfort”’ 
Ore solace?” 


Ly e26: //NITIK// 


This is very crudely cut in letters 0.05 m. high. I can suggest no resto- 
ration. 


Dy ety uv(nc0f) Méxipoc | ‘Oya otatwe | teiBouvi 


Cut in a ¢abella ansata 0.385 m. by 0.20 m. The vacant space after the 
word teiBouvt has been filled with a palm leaf. Average height of let- 
ters 0.04 m. There are traces of red paint in the strokes. The name 
Méxipoc is common at Palmyra; it was met several times at Dura by 
Cumont (/owdles, Index) and in the inscription on the little altar pub- 
lished in Rep. I, p. 61 f£., by Professor Torrey. Professors Torrey and 
Albright agree that the following name, ‘Oyac, is the Palmyrene nov, 
perhaps a hypocoristicon of “Oyniec, the Arabic U gad. 
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D228. Lv (18%) Mappo[s[ | oTatwe 


0.34 m. long, 0.08 m. high. Average height of letters 0.035 m. Very 
poorly cut. For the Semitic name Mamos cf. Cumont, Fowilles, No. 16. 


D. 29. uv (yoo%) HAL 


ee tOW Ser OG: 
BENE OIKMAPIG 


Fig. 8. 
Facsimiles of D, 29, D. 30; D. 31 


0.15 m. long (?). Average height of letters 0.015 m. Crudely cut. The 
name Miduv is suggested for this. 


Pesos higes)). uv (108% ) ‘Etep|eoc ot|aTw t|e1Bouv|t and Ao (avac ) 
The border is 0.28 m. long by 0.23 m. high. The letters average 0.03 m. 
in height. Crudely cut. There are traces of red paint. The name ‘Etepéoc? 
is the Latin Eterezus or Hetereius; cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. It is met in 
Greek at Halasarna under the form ‘Etepyioc; cf. /.G.R.R.P., IV, 1101. 
The spelling otatw for stator is probably an accurate index to the local 
pronunciation. The letters amodou have been explained as anoduy(a) 
“offering,” but it seems more likely that it is used as a demotic; there 
are two towns named Domana, one in Armenia ( Ptol. V, vii, 3) and one 
in Arabia Felix (Ptol. VI, vii, 33). 


Dy ai (Fig. 8). uv(noof) Oecdsotoc | Bevegikiagi(o)c | ToeiBouvt 
Cut in a ¢aéella ansata 0.39 m. by 0.20 m. Average height of letters 
0.045 m. Crudely but deeply cut. Much paint still remains. As in D. 29 
the vacant space at the end is filled by a conventionalized palm leaf. 

1 Professor Torrey, however, calls attention to a Palmyrene proper name, "QM, 


found in De Vogiié, 31, line 2, which would seem to correspond exactly to the form 
Etepatoc; cf. the parallel spellings Endatoc and Lndécc, in D. 41. 
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The name Ocodotoc has already been encountered in Syria, but this 
is its first appearance at Dura. 


|B) eke. 


NPROY Ip AR SOC 
qe eC CoC AINE 


Fig. 9. 


NaPouparaxoc 
Ladapavou Sou’ 
TOV Kaloaplav@v 


0.53 m. long, 0.18 m. high. Average height of letters 0.035 m. For the 
name Naboumalachos Dr. Albright has given me this note: 

“NaBoupakaxec does not seem to occur so far in Palmyrene, but both 
elements are common: *Wada-malak (* 7>7292:), ‘Nabu has coun- 
seled’; Vabu-malik is a common Babylonian name.” Cf. also Malakh- 
Bél, frequent at Palmyra. Salamanes is common at Dura. The date 476 
of the Seleucid Era is 164/5 a.p., the date of Lucius Verus’ march down 
the Euphrates and seizure of Dura-Europos. This date is met elsewhere 
on the Palmyrene Gate: in R. 18, an inscription by the same individual 
(cf. below, p. 145), R. 17, and D. 103. For the term Caesariani cf. the 
historical discussion, pp. 159-160. 


[Dee 3: 
AANONIKOL Aapovikdc 
MATIOYeAI a Mauovu dy’ 


0.88 m. long, 0.19 m. high. Average height of letters 0.08 m. Broad, 
shallow letters. Damonzkos is a traditional Greek name; this is, as far as 
I can learn, its first appearance in Syria. The name Majioc is met above, 
D. 28; and compare Cumont, /owzdles, No. 16. The date 344 of the 
Seleucid Era is 32/3 a.p. Cf. the historical discussion, pp. 152 f. 


Bh eye 


Lv (yo0% ) Marxols - - | 
- onc oTaTWP 


0.26 m. long, 0.08 m. high. Average height of letters 0.02 m. The letter 
forms closely resemble those of D. 24. This is the first appearance of a 
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patronymic in -'éy¢ at Dura. The name Madxoc occurs frequently at 
Dura and throughout the Semitic world in various spellings, Maiexoc, 
Madtxoc (cf. D. 35), and - uadaxoc as in D. 32. 


[Dy eis 
IFT AIOC ‘Lyyatoc 
MAAIXOY MaaAtxou 


0.38 m. long, 0.12 m. high. Average height of letters 0.045 m. Large, 
deep letters, with red paint well preserved. For the name I ggaios I re- 
produce Dr. Albright’s note: 

“Tyyatoc is doubtless a variant of Ayyaioc("5m ), Haggai (also pro- 
nounced Azggaz, or the like); cf. ph. I], 16.” The name ’Ayyaioc was 
found by Cumont, /ouzlles, No. 27. Malichos is mentioned in the pre- 
vious inscription, D. 34. 


D. 36. rOPAC Véeac 
0.32 m. long. Average height of letters 0.06 m. 


The name is known at Dura; cf. Cumont, Fowles, Nos. 50, 1214. 


37. 


uv(noo7) ’Adsaio[c¢ kat] 
‘Heanreidy[c] 
‘Powvaio[u to] 
Meiduvo[c] 


Fig. 10. 


0.28 m. long, 0.22 m. high. Average height of letters 0.025 m. It is 
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possible to restore this inscription also as the three sons of Meidon. 
Mv(nooH) ’ASdsai[c] | ‘Heakretdy[c ] | ‘Powvaio[c] | Metéwvoc. The names 
Herakleides and Meidon (or Midon) are common at Dura. Addaios 
(or Adaios) is not only a well-known Macedonian name, encountered 
in Syria and Egypt, but also the Greek form of a familiar Semitic name 
Haddai. 

Ronnaios is difficult. If the Addaios of this inscription and of D. 98 
(‘Powaioc ’ASSalou) be taken as evidence of a Macedonian tradition in 
the family, it may be itself Macedonian; but there is no proof that Ad- 
daios is not Semitic. Other suggestions: Professor Gray would derive it 
from a place-name, ‘Pév modic tHe Taveagikiic Lxuliac (Steph. Byzant.; 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘Pdv); or even ar-Run in the province of stant 
(Schwarz, /ran im Mittelalter nach den arabischen Geographen, p. 28). 
Professor Kraeling suggests that it is “a Semitic name embodying the 
Semitic 1, vow = ‘joy.’ Baethgen on the basis of the LX X postulates 
"D" , ronni, ‘my joy as the reading of B. 32, 7. The form ‘Povwvaioc is 
probably based upon 77 with the caritative suffix, whence "27 or vonnat.” 

Professor Albright proposes to emend the reading to Bowvatoc as a 
perfect transcription of the Palmyrene "32, N23; but the reading is 
clear in both occurrences of the name. 


iB) she). 


ee we de - 000 - 
OBHAOC oBnAoc 


The letters, averaging 0.03 m. high, are very faintly cut. 


Db xey 


’Ayadoxdijc LehevKou 


IGS, SOT 


0.58 m. long. Average height of letters 0.03 m. Graffito. The curious 
shape of the kappa has already been encountered at Dura; Cumont, 
Fouilles, Nos. 119 and 121. 

The name Agathokles here appears for the first time at Dura. It is 
also found below, D. 105. Seleucus is ubiquitous at the city. 
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Inscriptions D. 40, D. 41, D. 42 


D. 40. "HuvyoOy ’OBaioc Ocolavdaou 


0.72 m. long, 0.09 m. high. Average height of letters 0.04 m. This in- 
scription appears in the photograph, Fig. 12. Professor Albright has 
given me a note on the name Obaios: 

“OBaiec, I would identify with Palm. Nay, “Odé, ‘Obaz. Lidzbarski, 
Eph. \1, 339, is hardly correct in identifying the name with Arab. 
"Abbaiyu.” 

For Ocolavéaac Professor Gray has suggested : 

“Oco- would be Baga in O.Pers., Yazdan in Mid. Pers. ; could the first 
part be Ocolav-da-ac (Av. da, ‘knowing’) (cf. J. pp. 146, 490), or may 
one compare Yazdanda$(a), ‘God-Instructed’? (zézd., p. 146). There is 
a Bagadana (iN7352) on an Aramaic bowl, which I once explained 
(J.A.O.S. xxxiii [1913], 285) as ‘god-knowing.’ A Zand (721) is men- 
tioned as daughter of wax (Montgomery, Avamaic [ncantation Texts, 
Ri eus Xx xivesr notin.) oe" 
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D. 41. The inscription covers a block which measures 0.80 m. by 0.41 m. 
The height of the letters varies from 0.015 m. to 0.05 m. The letters are 
very crude and irregularly cut. The effect of blown sand on the surface 
of the stone is well shown in the photograph, Fig. 12. 


TSI 
<a 


4 6 OSes ) 
PA PN@O © CHACo G 


CHAAIOC BARR APAe2¢ 
TENO GC GOy eee EOC 


TOWP 


Eig 13. 


uvnodf Bu.oc/// 

Evxapiot tH tUxNs (sic) 

Aoupav (sic) 

Nngapak tédoc mweTac 
Bapvéoc Lydéoc 

Xyiaioc BapBaeveoc 

[coc | 
téhoc Aovpav (sic) 


top| Tas | 


For the expression <vxaeiet@ ti TUxn compare Preisigke, S ammelbuch, 
No. 4072; ’Arodwviec ToiSupou evxapioté TH TUX TGv Ode, and also C. 3 
Ieepel ipa. 

Professor Gray has explained the word Nnoapak as follows: 

“It would appear that something like the not infrequent ayan TUXN 
or aya0% tUxy of Greek inscriptions is implied. Let me propose, then, a 
Middle Persian *néfar(r)ak ‘fair glory.’ For the first component cf. 
Syriac (from Middle Persian) »% senaa (Néhormizd; J, p. 228), 
Né@Sapir beside Néy-S(a)hpuhr (Hutbschmann, Avmenische Gram- 
matik, 1, Strasbourg, 1897, p. 21), Persian Nékroz, Armenian (from 
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Middle Persian) Newavyc, Natuavnc (J. p. 228); for the second, the ma- 
terial given by J, pp. 90, 493, and Hubschmann, pp. 43, 89-90, 254, and 
Persische Studien, Strasbourg, 1895, pp. 83, 187, 259; and for the 
whole, the Middle Persian'‘name Nektfarnae (J, p. 228) ‘Possessing 
Good Glory.’ 

“The more usual forms of the first component are Middle Persian 
néw ‘brave, heroic,’ ”é& ‘good, beautiful’ < *né(wa)ka- < *nébaka— 
< Old Persian wazba— ‘beautiful,’ Old Irish 2026 ‘holy’ < Indo-Euro- 
pean *zo2-6ho— (for the group cf. Lidén, Studien zur altindischen und 
verglerchenden Sprachgeschichte, Upsala, 1897, pp. 59-60), é— itself 
apparently < Iranian *xaz-a— < Indo-European *zoz-o—. The termi- 
nation —a& is very common in Middle and New Persian without essen- 
tial modification of the basal meaning. For Far(r) as a deity see my 
Foundations of the [ranian Religions, Bombay, 1929, pp. 120-123. 

“A general Latin parallel to my suggested explanation of NH®A- 
PAK would be ‘quod bonum faustum felix fortunatumque esset’ 
(Cicero, De Divinatione, I, 102).” 

muweta is, of course, the Latin forza Grecized, stamping this inscrip- 
tion as Roman in date, z.e., after 165 a.p. The matter of customs duties 
is taken up in the historical discussion, below, pp. 156 f. The names Bar- 
naios and Selaios are discussed above under D. 3. Cf. also D. 100, and 
D. 66 and D. 67. Barbarneos means “son of Barnaios,” Barnaios itself 
being already a patronymic. 


D. 42. This inscription covers a block which measures 0.51 m. by 0.42 
m. The average height of the letters is 0.03 m. 


OCF Ve MOOE 
oY NeGlaleH - 
TOA OF ANE 
LSA NT Gi 
2 CIO E® 


Fig. 14. 


“Ootic mp0 

Kuvet Tuxne (sic) 
tis Aovpac 

UX Note Nee ae 
ieee NOL Ogee 
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It is extremely unfortunate that this text is fragmentary. Certain de- 
ductions as to its import are drawn in the historical discussion, below, 
p- 159. 
D. 43. 0.42 m. long, 0.35 m. high. Average height of letters 0.06 m. 

Mappotc 

Zysaio[v] 

tot Magp- 

ou 

These two new names seem to be transliterated Semitic names. 

On Marrous Professor Torrey has given me the following note: 

“Mappouc is xot NNT], NV, ‘master,’ but may be related to it. The 
abstract noun (Aramaic) 3872 means ‘virility,’ ‘lordship,’ etc., and 
might well be used as a man’s name. The Greek transliteration would 
be Mappouc,”’ 

Professor Kraeling’s suggestion is: “I am quite sure that this has 
nothing to do with "3, mari, ‘my lord.’ There is a plant 4%, mart; 
this might serve as the basis of the name. There is also a Mesopotamian 
spirit or deity yi 

For the name Zédaios Professor Torrey suggests the root meaning 
“increase.” To Dr. Albright “Zndaioc appears to be the caritative of 
Nabataean ( Arab.) Zedallahu (Zaidallah), written $ndyt1. The Sem- 
itic transcription of Zedaios would be » 7.” Dr. Kraeling proposes to 
revise the reading to “51, Zillai, as seen in Dalman, Avamazsches Wor- 
terbuch, s.v. The reading, however, as it appears again in D. 70, seems 
to be correct. 


D. 44. ANNWNIOCL ’ Aupoviec 


1.09 m. long. Very large, shallow letters, o.1o m. high. Earliest period. 
The name is well known at Dura. 


D. 45. 0.48 m. long, 0.23 m. high. Average height of letters 0.05 m. 


ATTOAAWNI/// ’Anodhwviloc | 
ATOAAWNIOY ’ AnohAwviou 
EYPUWITAIOL Evpwnaioc 


Together with two texts in the Tower of the Palmyrene Gods, published 
by Dr. Hopkins (above, H. 46 and H. 47), this is the first epigraphical 
appearance of the Greek name of the city, Europos. Cf. the historical 
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discussion, below, p. 156. An Apollonios, son of Apollonios, who cut D. 
56 is probably the same individual. 


DAG. ZLOYAY//////A//////A8 

Average height of letters 0.09 m. 

eA? AINDAWPOL AioSweoc 
0.45 m. long. Average height of letters 0.035 m. 
eee: uv(nodf) ’Avti(o)x[oc] 


o.10 m. long. Height of letters 0.015 m. Very lightly cut. 
The name is common at Dura. For the omission of omzcron cf. D. 115. 


D. 49. NA | AA | XA | | ADB//// 

Average height of letters 0.03 m. 

1550. HAIDALW POC “Hiid8wpoc 
0.53 m. long. Average height of letters 0.04 m. 

LAST. NIIKOAAQL Ni[t]kodaoc 


0.55 m. long. Height of letters 0.045 m. The second zo¢a is the stroke 
originally intended for kappa, but cut too close to a crack. 
The name was not found by Cumont, but appears again in D. 95. 


D. 52. AYCIATTIZENOL (a) Avela[c] 
(b) [’E]mi&evoc( ?) 


Average height of letters 0.07 m. Apparently a later inscription has 
been superimposed upon an earlier. 


IDE ee NACA AA el 
0.62 m. long (?). Average height of letters 0.035 m. 
D. 54. BAP//ATHE Bae[y]atnc 


0.68 m. long. Average height of letters 0.07 m. This Semitic name is 
established as common at Dura. 


De acy A.E AGE 
je ie a.p 
APXEI "Aoxel[ -- J 


o.11 m. high. Average height of letters 0.025 m. 
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BL aey ATTOAAWNIOC ’ArtoAhavioc 
ATTOAAWNIDY ’ArtodAwviou 
0.85 m. long, 0.18 m. high. Average height of letters 0.06 m. Cf. D. 45. 
BL Ge J /MOG/F7 
TOY BING 1, 2. [A]Joupif[o]e ? 
These readings are very doubtful. The letters were painted in black. 


Dress: //APIC/// - aglc - 
Average height of letters 0.045 m. 
IDS 0: AATTEA - ame) - 
Average height of letters 0.04 m., 0.21 m. long. 
1B). efay "ABIS[ -- ] 

“‘Paynadadoy 


0.46 m. long, 0.13 m. high. Average height of letters 0.045 m. 

Abid- is so common an element of Semitic names that it is impossible 
to restore here. The name Rageadados appears once in Cumont’s publi- 
cation, No. 114. 


D400 HAIDAW POC “Hhiddwpoc 

0.57 m. long. Average height of letters 0.045 m. 

IDeO24 BEDAW Ocddw 
POC POC 

0.35 m. long, 0.13 m. high. Average height of letters 0.055 m. 

D. 63. —////N MAAIXOICN/////ONEOYC [pn] v(no8%) Madtxoc N. . .oveouc, 
ETOYC AWY Ztouc 8 qu’ 


0.52 m. long, 0.07 m. high. Average height of letters 0.025 m. 
For the name Malichos see above, D. 34, etc. The date is a4v’ or 
6qu’, 491 or 494 of the Seleucid Era, 179/80 a.D. or 182/3 A.D. 


Deon Loparxo¢ Mokipou 


0.475 m. long. Average height of letters 0.035 m. 
Both names are common at Palmyra; this is the first appearance of 
Soraichos at Dura. 
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R05: IOY ’Tou(Atoc ) 

0.08 m. long (?). Average height of letters 0.035 m. No further letters 
seem to have been inscribed. 

00: NH®APAK Nnoapak 


0.30 m. long. Average height of letters 0.045 m. 
Howthis word cl. Dean.167,.and 1): 100. 


1507. LITLTTIALTI oe 
NHPAPAKNH®APAK Nyoapgak vnoapak 
///A\NCTEALUN / // [Lyd]atoc tedOvnc 
/NEXPLUNO///// -VEXOWVO- 


0.50 m. long, 0.35 m. high. Average height of letters 0.035 m. 
For Nn¢apak and tedwvnc cf. D. 41, D. 100, and the historical discus- 
sion, below, p. 156. 


Dos: MAL///////// [MX 1 PA// 

uv(noOH) ’"Ap[--- ]uxt.ed.. 
0.18 m. long. Average height of letters 0.015 m. Very small, faint let- 
ters: 


DY Weyer [... ode - 
pec Ocoo[i] 
hou toG 
Avotou 


[teA] ovn[c] 


0.21 m. long, 0.23 m. high. Average height of letters 0.03 m. 

[“HAt]ocweoc would fit the space satisfactorily, but there are other pos- 
sible restorations. The name Theophilos has already appeared at Dura; 
it must be read instead of Athenophilos in Cumont, /owzles, No. 102 
(cf. below, p. 170). Lysias is common at Dura. The restoration [teA]- 
wvntc] is quite certain. 


2. Inscriptions on the North Wall of the Passage. 


10 m70; NAPPOYC Mappotc 
ZHAAIDY Zydaiou 


0.70 m. long, 0.20 m. high. Average height of letters 0.07 m. Large 
shallow letters; the stone is badly damaged by weather and the heat 
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from the altar beneath it. The same individual appears in D. 43, where 
the names receive discussion. 


Atosupoc ItoAeufai]ou 


Hi Omens 


Facsimiles of D. 71 and D. 72 


0.70 m. long, 0.15 m. high. Average height of letters 0.05 m. Earliest 
period ; the letters are of the typical large, shallow character. Diodoros 
is ubiquitous at Dura; the name Ptolemaios appears twice in Cumont. 


Die72aC Lica. G49<’ | ‘Hitod|weoc 


0.19 m. long, 0.11 m. high. Average height of letters 0.025 m. 

The date 296 of the Seleucid Era is 17/16 B.c. The position of this 
inscription with relation to the altar underneath it (on which is inscrip- 
tion D. 74) shows that the altar is earlier. Doubt had been cast on the 
date POO (D. 74) on this altar because of its apparent lateness of style. 


iD) Ger A/IOIX | 
\€ XXBOY 1. 2. - AeaaBou (?) 


These are very small letters, less than 1 cm. high, scratched in the plas- 
ter surface of the altar. 
Daa P’08 


Average height of letters 0.06 m. It is cut in the plaster surface of the 
altar mentioned above, under D. 72. The year 170 of the Seleucid Era 
is 134/133 B.c. The order of the numbers, unusual at Dura, is common 
enough on papyri and other Hellenistic documents. 


D275. A////AW//// A[to]éu[poc] 
Average height of letters 0.05 m. 
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D. 76. HPAK/// ‘Hpak[Act8nc ?] 

Average height of letters 0.05 m. 

77: APTENIA ’Aptenid[ up] loc (2) 
OC 


0.36 m. long. Average height of letters 0.055 m. Very shallow letters, 
painted black. 


S78: BaexaABac 


0.41 m. long. Average height of letters 0.08 m. 

The red paint of these letters is well preserved. Professors Torrey and 
Albright agree that this name is the Aramaic xabpra, Barkaléa, lit. 
“son of Kalba’ (“the dog’). at 


D. 79. ANMWNIQEAMOAA 
WNIQYTOY ASHNOAWPOY4T 


"Aupavioc "Arod|wviou to ’"ASnvodwpou 41’ 


1.39 m. long, 0.20 m. high. Letters 0.06 to 0.09 m. in height. The names 
are very common at Dura. The date 390 of the Seleucid Era is 78/9 a.p. 
For the importance of this in connection with the paleography of these 
inscriptions cf. the historical discussion, below, pp. 152 f. 


D0. AAAIAITHI AadiAltns 


owes 


BAPXAABLLY BapxadBou 


0.65 m. long, 0.22 m. high. Average height of letters 0.08 m. Professor 
Gray suggests a place-name origin for Dadzlites, quoting Aaéadcic, in 
Maeonia, between Mysia, Lydia, and Phrygia (Ptol. V, ii, 21), and the 
Persian Aadixat. For Iranian names beginning with Dad- Dr. Gray 
refers to Justi, /vanisches Namenbuch, pp. 75-76; but he doubts that 
this is Iranian. Professor Torrey suggests 58777 or “ON-T7, similar to 
wast in 2 Chron. 20. 37; cf. Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, 
p. 62. The reading, however, is very uncertain. The name Barchalbas 1s 
discussed in the previous note. 


eat BAPIINAIOC Bapyiwatoc 
BAPXAABLIY BapxadBou 


0.49 m. long, 0.14 m. high. Average height of letters 0.06 m. Professor 
Albright connects the name Bapywaiec with ’ABiyywaiec, “Servant of 
Ginai,” found by Cumont, who correctly identified Ginai with Gennai 
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(Tewvaiec, Pevedc), an identification first given by Lidzbarski in Mach- 
vichten v. ad. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, 1923, p. 103. Dr. Kraeling’s 
note is: “Surely a Greek form of a Semitic name 739 “3, bar“najah 
= ‘Son of ‘Anajah.’ For “za@jas as a Hebrew proper name cf. Lidzbar- 
ski, Ephemeris, 11, pp. 196 £. For gamma as the Greek rendition of 
y =‘ cf. note on Twoaioc, in D. 103.”’ Professor Torrey refers to N75 
(pronunciation uncertain) on a Palmyrene tessera published in Lidz- 
barski’s Ephemeris, III, p. 156. 


D282: *Axataioc 


0.46 m. long. Average height of letters 0.06 m. 

This is for ‘Exataioc, For Macedonian interchange of epsilon and 
alpha cf. Arrhidaios and Errhidaios in Otto Hoffmann, Die Make- 
donen, s.v. This is the first appearance of the name in either form at 
Dura; Suidas quotes the name ’Axataioc as the name of a famous horse. 
Professor Torrey, however, suggests that it may be a hypocoristicon 
from Mmnyapy, ‘Aqab‘até, ““Até has recompensed.” 


DeFS3: A BaBouioc 


0.61 m. long. Average height of letters 0.08 m. 
According to Dr. Albright, “ABaBouioc, is rather peculiar, but pre- 
sumably stands for a Nabataean */ababu parallel to Habebua Geen)” 


Dena An 


This is a graffito cut in letters 0.07 m. high over the first two letters of 
the preceding inscription. 


esse Auoiyaxoc Ausiou 


0.72 m. long. Average height of letters 0.04 m. 

This man is undoubtedly the same individual as the Lysimachus son 
of Lysias of Cumont, /owdles, No. 92 (cf. below, p. 170 for the correc- 
tion of the reading). These are the only two occurrences of the name 
Lysimachus at Dura; Lysias is common. 


D. 86. Deowweaxoc 


Professor Torrey’s note: “The Semitic root s 7 # has the meaning ‘bold, 
audacious.’ The abstract noun serimi(tha) means ‘boldness.’ This sug- 
gests that our name was Serim-zakhé, ‘(the) bold conquers.’ ” 
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87: ATOAAWNIOL ’AnohAwvioc 
0.78 m. long. Average height of letters 0.07 m. 


D. 88. HPAKAELUN “Hoakiewv 
AIDAWPOY Aiodwoou 


0.55 m. long, 0.17 m. high. Average height of letters 0.065 m. Hera- 
kleon appears also in D. 23. Diodoros is very common. 


D. 89. AIDAWPOL Aiodsupoc 
Average height of letters 0.045 m. 


D. go. /////[[ OC NIKANOPOC [- -]oc Nikavopoc 


The name of Nikanor, echoing the traditional founder of the city, has 
already been found by Cumont. Cf. "Oduptec Nikavoegec in the following 
inscription. 


DEO. ’Aoteptdwooc Tovdalou 
kal "Oduurtoc Nikavopoc 
Ve © rap ee ce leovodcoy, 


0.44 m. long, 0.07 m. high. Average height of letters 0.02 m. Graffito. 

Professor Gray’s note: “Tovéaéyc may stand for an Iranian *V2- 
daxsa— Possessing a Gain-Chariot’; for Pove- cf. Tovdepapou, Tovdaga- 
pou, Dovdopeppou for O. Pers. Vz(2)da(h)farnah-, Avesta vindi-xara- 
nah-, ‘glory-gaining’ (Justi, p. 369; Bartholomae, coll. 1442, 1449), 
and for -axsa- see Justi, pp. 71, 25, 484.” The other names are well 
known at Dura. 


1: Q2. Kadduoro [s | 


0.22 m. long; height of letters 0.04 m. Kallistratos is an alternative 
restoration. 


iD} ay. BEQAWPOL Oeddweoc 
///CANCOY TOY [At]oaycou tof 
ACNAQDY ’ Aouaou (?) 


The name ZzSams, according to Professor Albright, is the excessively 
common Palmyrene (Arabic) wrauid, Atcaycoc, found also in H. 8, 
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above. The third name may also be read ’Acodou, If this be corrected to 
’Acasou, as Dr. Albright suggests, it is the common Arabic ’Asad, 
“Lion,” often found in transcription as “Acadec, 

D. 94. HAIDAW POL “H)todweoc 

1.35 m. long. Large, shallow letters, 0.10 m. high. 


De0s: NIKOAADL BAPAADY Nixodaoc BapAdou 


1.02 m. long. Average height of letters 0.085 m. 
Nikolaos appears in D. 51. Barlaas was found by Cumont, and ap- 
pears again below, in D. 128. 


Dice LepicaxB [oc] 


0.45 m. long. Average height of letters 0.05 m. “XeptoaxB[oc], is unques- 
tionably equivalent to Aramaic (Palmyrene) *Semis ‘agab (*Samas- 
‘aga ), both elements of which ( apy-wraw ) occur constantly in proper 
names.’’—W.F.A. 


D. 97. ey [--] 
AANYNOY Aavupou 


Average height of letters 0.05 m. The reading is not certain; CAAANANOY 
is also possible. 


D. 08. ‘Powatioc ’AdSatou 


0.61 m. long. Average height of letters 0.03 m. For the names see the 
discussion under D. 37. 


D. 99. “Heakridyc 


0.37 m. long. Average height of letters 0.045 m. Graffito. The name also 
appears in D. 11. 
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LOT OO: 


Lnhaioc | teAwvne 
Lihaioc Bapvaloo (sic) 
Nyoaeak 

dBeo [2X4 ]Aato[c] 


Fig. 16. 


The stone on which this is cut measures 0.40 m. high by 0.35 m. wide. 
Average height of letters 0.025 m. 
Cf. D. 3, D. 41, D. 66, D. 67, and the historical discussion, below, 
mi 50. 
: For the letters Bec Professor Gray suggests an abbreviation, in 
Greek letters, of Syriac 1(a) B(a)r(Na)8(a) (aa ;a8 ) “for (or of, be- 
longing to) Bar Naga” ( Bapvaioc, etc. ). 


PD eror- .., AHMAD 
IHCAO 


Very large, vague letters. 
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Dero: 


ALN BPO Neon 
SDL Ogee ae! 


’Addaioc ’Axod- 
' 

haiou muAoupot 

’ Akodhaioc 


’Addatou 


POA RET © Ge 
ENON LS ee. 


ieee 


0.44 m. long, 0.25 m. high. Average height of letters 0.025 m. For 
’Aéaioc cf. D. 37. The name also appears in D. 98 and D. 117, of the 
inscriptions at the Palmyrene Gate. ’AkodAaioc may be Macedonian; but 
Professor Gray suggests "Axcda, a city on the south shore of the Caspian 
(Ptol. VI, ii, 2), as the place-name origin of this. For mudoupoi cf. the 
following inscription and the historical discussion, below, pp. 156, 158. 


Reproduced in photograph, Fig. 18. 


Pig. 18. 


Inscriptions D. 102 and D. 103 
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e105. 


GOY 
rFuycploc NDDTe 
Boy. LY 1\UY,BO.G 
Ks1 ROY KO NOG 


Se 
NPP CPCS 


Fig. 19. 


Cou’ 
Twoaioc Naaocta- 
Bou mudoupdc 
kat BouKoAoc- 
NaactaBoc Tu- 
caio[u] 


0.47 m. long, 0.25 m. high. Average height of letters 0.03 m. shown on 
photograph, Fig. 18. 

The date 476 of the Seleucid Era is 164/5 a.p. Other inscriptions of 
the same date are R. 17 and R. 18 (in Rep. 1) and D. 34. These names 
are thus explained by Professor Kraeling: 

“NaactaBoc.—Greek form of Semitic name not otherwise found but 
clear in itself, as representing 35m 73 —ntha$-tdb and signifying— 
‘good omen.’ For ‘omen’ as meaning of n‘ha$ cf. Brockelman, Leazcon 
Syriacum, 2 ed., s.v. For Naac- as transcription of n‘ha§ cf. the Gnostic 
Naaofjvei. For combination n‘has-tob cf. the Jewish name Yom-tob. 

“Twoaioc—Greek form of common Semitic name. Cf. Hebrew: 
my—tzzah / Chron. 6, 14, and Aramaic *yyy—‘'tiz’ai. Lidzbarski, 
Eph. 11, 16, 14. For the transition from y =<‘ to Greek I cf. the 
Greek rendition of M79 = ‘azzah namely Tada, For the weakening 
of + =z in the direction of o cf. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nord- 
semitischen E pigraphik, Vol. 1, 1898, p. 392.” Professor Gray suggests 
an Iranian origin for this name: Iweatec, perhaps < *gao-saya-, ‘‘cat- 
tle-place,” Skt. *go-ksaya-; cf. Taoaxec, “Bull-Strength,” Twoibenc, 
“With the Seed of the Bull” (J., pp. 118, 509, 110). 

The titles muAoued< and Bouxsdec* are discussed below, pp. 156, 158 f. 


D. 104. BAAPCO//// AVOPOC 
Small, faint letters. 


1 Mr. Rowell, a member of the 1929-30 staff of the expedition, has confirmed this 
reading from the stone. 
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Dero: //FABOKAHC [A ]yaboxarc 


0.46 m. long. Average height of letters 0.05 m. This name also appears 
in D. 39. 


D. 106. //NOC// 
Graffito. 
Bh atey? ANTLUNIOC *Avtovioc 


Clearly cut. 0.22 m. long. Average height of letters 0.025 m. This is the 
first appearance of this Latin name at Dura. 
Datos: ANAPO "Avope | KANic ? | 
Average height of letters 0.055 m. The reading is extremely doubtful. 
D. 109. 1 ie CIR GEABY. [--Joc Ledeu 

KOY Kou 
Average height of letters 0.05 m. 


DD ei10: ‘“Hiddweoc 


0.64 m. long. Average height of letters 0.07 m. 


iD banker. Kovuv | ’ Axelotou 


0.27 m. long, 0.11 m. high. Average height of letters 0.03 m. Kovuv is a 
common name at Dura, but this is the first appearance of the early 
Greek ’Axeictoc, 

Derir2. CAIA/// 

Large, shallow letters. 


Leas APTENIALWPOL ’Aotepldwpoc 
o.go m. long. Average height of letters 0.07 m. Extremely shallow. 
Across the top of this is a Safaitic inscription (S. 7, p. 177). 
jab gee ANTIOXOL ’Avtioxoc 
AHNHTFPIOY Anunteiou 


0.47 m. long, 0.13 m. high. Average height of letters 0.055 m. The 
names are familiar at Dura. 
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Pei. S uv(no07) At(o)sete[c] 
0.23 m. long. Average height of letters 0.025 m. For the omission of 
omucron cf. D. 48. The name is common at Dura. 
1516; AANANOYC [ Xa ]Aaudvous 
Large (0.07 m.) shallow letters. 
DY che ’ Adaioc 

’ Avtioxou 


0.45 m. long, 0.14 m. high. Average height of letters 0.05 m. The script 
approaches very closely to cursive. For Adazos cf. D. 37. Antiochos is 
common. 


Ion TI 3: ~ 
BEATE 
CAAA 


Large, shallow letters. 


D. 119. (LITT [--] 
ABA AY [--]Xou Tot 
AQL [--]Aoc 


Large, shallow letters. 


D. 120. Annunio’ Appevies 


0.35 m. long. Average height of letters 0.045 m. 
Wei2t, AIDA Aidd- 
LUPOC WEOG 
0.32 m. long, 0.16 m. high. Average height of letters 0.05 m. 
P5722: HAI///AUW///// ‘HA [6] Sw[poc | 
HPA Fie “Hpax [Aetdouc ? ] 


Average height of letters 0.05 m. 

This inscription is above the line marked on the wall of the passage 
which shows the height of the fill, and so has never been below the 
ground level. 
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Deres: Aiddotec Avoilou too ’AdeEavdpou 
0.48 m. long, 0.07 m. high. Average height of letters 0.035 m. The 
names are all familiar at Dura. 
[Deria74 AIDKAHC A AtokAjc A 
0.50 m. long. Average height of letters 0.055 m. The name is familiar 
at Dura. 
Dares: //XN//// aver 
[/PAKAI/// [“H]paxAg[1Souc ? | 
o.19 m. high. Average height of letters 0.065 m. 


Dau: AIDAODTOL Fr Aiddotoc T 
0.42 m. long. Average height of letters 0.04 m. 


DRsweey CEA Léh[eukoc | 
TA Ia- 
KP Ko- 


Average height of letters 0.07 m. 


eres ‘Hoddotoc B 

Baphaou 

TOU ////////// 
0.62 m. long, 0.30 m. high. Average height of letters 0.09 m. The name 
of the grandfather in line three cannot be read as ‘Heodetou, 


Dri20. ANTIOXO ’Avtioxo[c | 
igs [ey Vile ICM se] 
0.60. m. long. Average height of letters 0.08 m. 
[D2t-3 0; AHNHTEPI Ayunrtet 
PG Oc 


Average height of letters 0.07 m. 


Dare. TOPNAIOL Topyatos 


o.40 m. long. Average height of letters 0.06 m. 

The reading is very doubtful. Professor Kraeling explains this word 
as the Semitic Leds = ‘Arnaia’, the “courageous” or “persevering.” 
“For the change from x = ‘ to I’ cf. note on Tweaiog (D. 103).” 
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Professor Gray suggests an Iranian origin: “Toevatec; cf. the Iranian 
region-name Varena- (for this Avesta word see Bartholomae, AZ¢tzranz- 
sches Worterbuch, coll. 1371-2, and for the phonology involved see 
above on Tovéaénc).”’ 


3. Other Inscriptions from the Palmyrene Gate. 


D. 132. On the west wall of the north tower, facing the desert, is an in- 
scription in large, shallow letters, 0.09 m. high: 


IEP// 1 /// ‘lep[a]i[oc] 


Professors Albright and Torrey agree that this is the Palmyrene "07, 
Yarhat. The name is found again in R. 11a, Rep. I. 


D. 133. On the east wall of the north tower, on the wall facing the city: 
APTENIA ’Aotepid[weoc] 


0.56 m. long. Average height of letters 0.07 m. This was in later times 
covered by the plaster steps (Pl. XX XVIII, 1). 


D. 134. On the right jamb of the doorway into the south tower is a faint 
graffito : M MA®WN 
0.08 m. long. Average height of letters 0.01 m. 


D. 135. On the left wall of the passage of this doorway: MCAKBOL 
0.06 m. long. Average height of letters 0.01 m. Graffito. 


In the doorway of the north tower are four inscriptions : 


| DN eetoy PATEIBHAQE M ‘PayeiByroc Ma [- -] 
0.49 m. long. Average height of letters 0.04 m. 


eet 37. Sdmh PO MNN ager yale Rae 
Very crude. Average height of letters 0.08 m. 


ier 38) ABIAAATHE ABISAdtNC 
0.55 m. long. Average height of letters 0.07 m. 


Professor Albright has given me the following note: 

“ABisdatnc is evidently correct, and represents Arabic ‘Aéd-lat 
(nd-tay). Cf. ABisonuiatoc, Cumont, Fouzlles, p. 382, for ‘Abd-sémua. 
The name means Servant of the Goddess Lat ( Allat).”’ 
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IDET Rize 


& 


MN HC OGHC AB ES 
aN IRA \2 IN ZABL Aes! 


V POT TOYS 6 Lovo. AI Al 
OO TOME LENO bx 


Fig. 20. 


The text appears with restorations suggested by Dr. Albright: 
Mvyno8einc Adad[ax]a[Boc] 
kat Bap[. . .]v ZaBadv[avou] 
TeOG TOUG Oeouc kal "Ap[réuda ?] 
few [atoue Kal Oo |epeens | [eta] 
“The names Adad-‘acab and Zabad-Nanai (cf. x22723, Lidzbarski, 
Eph. YI, 207), both occur in Aramaic.” 
For the form Hvno8einc cf. Mr. Hop! <ins’ discussion, above, pp. 96 ff. ; 
and also the sherd “‘yéuvytat o dciva,” see below, pp. 165 ff 
A stone 0.74 m. long by 0.22 m. high, found in the passage of the 
Gate, bears four inscriptions. As all the stones of the lower courses are 
preserved 27 sztw, this must have fallen from one of the crenellations. 


IBY jenksy copaicia 


0.47 m. long. Average height of letters 0.06 m. 
Dara, [ Lepio]taaBoc 


0.34 m. long as preserved. Average height of letters 0.05 m. For this 
name cf. Cumont, Youzlles, No. 45. 


IB) etinp NIKLUN Nikwy 
0.25 m. long. Average height of letters 0.05 m. The name is familiar at 
Dura. 

On some fragments of plaster still adhering to this stone are a few 
letters, 1 cm. high: 


evi 


TIA 
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4. Additional Notes on Inscriptions Previously Published. 
R. 18 can now, thanks to D. 32, be restored as: 


Gou 
Na[Bouparax]oc 
La[Aapavou] 


This is the individual mentioned in the companion inscription. 


The inscriptions on the bas-relief of Herakles. 


Occasion is taken to present a revised reading of the Greek inscrip- 
tion, and a new Palmyrene inscription, on the bas-relief of Herakles 
which was found at the Palmyrene Gate and published in the previous 
Rep. 1, p. 47. This bas-relief, published from photographs, is now in the 
Museum at Yale, and upon examination has been found to be complete 
on its left side as well as upon its right. Athena was not portrayed be- 
side Herakles on this small monument, as was earlier suggested, and 
the Greek text is fully preserved: 


[ASHNAGANHCA NG OH N) Taénvabavns aveOykev 


Higwe2 te 


Furthermore, under the missing right arm of the figure there is a 
Palmyrene version of the same text. Squeezes of this were sent to Pro- 
fessor C. C. Torrey, then absent on leave in Europe, who has supplied 
this comment: 


The inscription is complete, save that the initial character in the first line is 
obliterated. The customary alignment at the right hand makes it certain that a 
letter originally stood in the now vacant space ; and the sense requires the letter 
‘ain, for which there is ample room. The characters are well cut, and appear 
distinctly in the squeeze. 
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ea 
4 YY 


Hig 22: 


(Facsimile) 


N23 923/59n9737/ 7309] 
Made (and dedicated) by Zabad-‘Athe son of Baba. 


The name Zabad-‘Athe, ““Athe gave,” is of the very familiar type repre- 
sented in Biblical Hebrew by Nathanael, Elnathan, and the like. It is noticeable 
that the Greek text of this bilingual gives a®jva8av(nc), another good Palmy- 
rene name having exactly the same meaning, but containing a different verb. 
In the Palmyrene-Greek bilinguals generally, each language goes its own way, 
the two rarely corresponding exactly, and the Greek very often freely adapting 
or translating the Semitic proper names. Variation of the sort illustrated here 
is quite unusual, however. 

The representation of the Semitic guttural ‘az by Greek gamma or Roman g 
is a thing of frequent occurrence in transliterations, from pre-Christian Greek 
down to mediaeval Spanish; and this not only when the character corresponds, 
as in the present case, to the Arabic dotted consonant (gaz), but occasionally 
also (contrary to the prevailing opinion) when it is the lighter guttural that is 
reproduced. An interesting parallel to the present transliteration is to be seen in 
the Greek ’Atag-yatic, in which compound divine name the second element is 
the ‘Athé (Até) of our inscription——C. C. T. 


5. [uscribed Objects Found at the Palmyrene Gate. 


(a) A bronze swastika found in room F of the south tower (Pl. II) of 
the Gate. 

This article, whose character can be readily understood from the il- 
lustrations (Pl. L, 2 and 3) is 0.084 m. square and o.o11 m. thick. The 
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ring on the back is 0.02 m. high, and the arms of the swastika are 0.026 
m. wide. The end of the upper right arm is broken away. 
A delta supplied in the missing fragment gives the reading 


[A]ovpap evvoic (for evvoeic) 


Dura here, of course, is the city personified as Tyche. 

The inscription has no close parallel, nor have inscribed swastikas of 
this nature been previously discovered. The swastika is very common as 
a motif on the stamped pottery of Dura and one appears on the plaster 
stamp from the Bath (Pl. XX XIX, 2). 

The use of sw as the accusative ending indicates that this swastika 
was as Roman as Greek, and probably belonged to the Syro-Roman 
soldiers of the late occupation. It is noted elsewhere (below, p. 151) 
that numismatic evidence proves the continued use of this room at least 
until the time of Philip Senior. 

On the back of the swastika (Pl. L, 2) is another inscription in small 
but deeply-incised letters: 


\ , 
KaAol Kaortot 


The back of each arm is occupied by a rude palm branch, incised. 

Even without the evidence of this second inscription, comparison of 
the swastika with bread stamps of the classical period, in Cairo (cf. 
Milne, Catalogue générale des antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du 
Caire, Greek Inscriptions, pp. 130-132) and in the British Museum, 
leaves no doubt that this swastika was intended for marking loaves; 
even though this shape is not found, the parallel of raised letters, usu- 
ally giving the baker’s name, closely corresponds to the present object of 
discussion. 

There must be some connection between the sanctuary at the Palmy- 
rene Gate and that of the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods. Mills, be it 
remembered, were found at both places. Sacred bread was used in the 
sacrifices, as it is used today in the Greek Orthodox church, stamped 
with similar stamps; and in fact one of the graffiti of the Palmyrene 
temple, Cumont No. 22, reads detokonw) *uv’, For the unusual symbol 
here Professor Rostovtzeff prefers to read x(otvixac) instead of x(90- 
vouc) ; as assignment to the baker of the temple of forty-three choenixes 
of grain. And in another inscription, No. 15, also at the Temple of the 
Palmyrene Gods, appears a list of sacred utensils in metal, among them 
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uac-, which Cumont restored as 14¢(a), Rather is it likely that a word 
like paC(eveyec) is to be restored in this place; a sacred tray for the 
sacrificial bread. A uadovoyoc asa part of the sacred utensils of a temple 
is attested by P. Oxy., 1449, 58; 60 (III) (return of temple property, 
213-17 A.D.) : €v leeG palovou(oc) xa(Axotc) a’, The form of a palovdepoc 
is illustrated by the tray which a Syrian cake dealer—reproduced in the 
bronze statuettes recently found at Pompeii—holds in his left raised 
hand.’ Bronze stamps similar to that of Dura are frequently found in 
Syria. I may quote one which may have been used by a keeper of a store- 
house for sealing jars (Jalabert et Mouterde, /uscr. gr. et lat. de la 
Syrze, 1, 200) with the inscription kan a|noojxn (= anoOnxn). A Chris- 
tian stamp in the form of a cross bears the inscription ’Avacta|cia which 
I explain as the stamp of a resurrection church for the sacred bread 
(mpocgopat). 


(b) A Latin inscription on a ¢abella ansata. 


On the floor of room H of the north tower of the Palmyrene Gate (PI. 
II) was found a wooden ¢adella ansata of remarkable preservation 
(Fig. 23). It was simply made; notches were cut in the corners of a 
thin board and small holes, 0.005 m. in diameter, were drilled 0.05 m. 
from the ends to serve for pegs. The plaque is 0.59 m. long by 0,212 m. 
wide and 0.0085 m. thick. It is stained a deep red, through which the 
grain of the wood may be clearly seen. On one face is a Latin inscription 
of six lines in white paint, which has in places disappeared without 
leaving a mark on the ground. At the left is a familiar leaf motif, and a 
similar symbol is used instead of dots at the abbreviations. 


* A. Maiuri in Boll. d’Arte, Dec., 1925. 


irs 23° 


Tabella ansata 
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Sept(imium) Lusian Str(ate- 
gum) Dur(ae) 

et Nathim coniugem s(upra) 
s(cripti) 

et Lusanian et Mecannaean 

et Apollofanen et Thirida- 

ten pueros eorum. 

Ben(eficiari1) et dec(uriones ) 
coh(ortis). 
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The ancestors of this family have previously appeared as prominent 
at Dura; cf. Cumont, Fowles, Mnxavvata, Inscr. 74, Myxavvaia Auciou, 
Inscr. 75, etc.; Avoaviac and ’Amodopavnc are also traditional family 
names. Cumont’s No. 75, dated in 107/8 a.p., must commemorate a 
period three or four generations earlier in the family. 

Septimius must have taken his name from Septimius Severus, which 
bears upon the dating of the inscription. Mecannaea seems certainly to 
be a feminine name, a daughter of Septimius, and no doubt his children 
are listed in the order of their ages. Thiridates is a well-known Iranian 
name, borne by a Parthian king of the time of Tiberius, at least two 
Armenian kings, of whom Tiridates I was a contemporary of Nero, and 
a number of Persian and Parthian officials of high rank.* The spelling 
encountered in the present instance according to Professor Gray, sug- 
gests the Vulgar Latin ¢/ for ¢ as in Arthemio, thurarius, Euthycha, 
Tholomeo ('). Cf. Diehl, Valgarlateinische Inschriften, Bonn, 1910, 
Nos 10;705002) 11318 

Comparison with the closely similar ¢adella ansata painted into one 
of the frescoes of the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods (Cumont, Inscr. 
No. 6) leads to the suggestion that this plaque was affixed to the frescoes 
of which scanty traces remain above the doorway into the south tower of 
the Palmyrene Gate. At some moment it fell, jarred from its place by 
an earthquake or loosened by weathering, and was deposited in the less 
frequented north tower, where we found it. This inscription and the 
fresco to which it was attached must be compared with the fresco of the 
Roman Tribune of the Temple of the Palmyrene Gods. They are closely 
connected in date; one commemorates the stvategos or civil governor of 
Dura, the other the tribune or military chief of the post. It is important 
to note that the lack of special designation of the cohort indicates that at 
that time there was only one cohort stationed at Dura. The identity of 
this cohort cannot be determined until the tablet is more exactly dated. 
The name Septimius is evidence only that it was after Septimius Sev- 
erus came to the throne; Septimius Lysias need not have received this 
name at birth, but might have adopted it at any age. But the presence 
of an inscription dated in 208/9 a.p. (Rep. I, R. 11, p. 37) cut in the 
walls of the inner court of the passage of the Palmyrene Gate, is proof 
that these walls were not plastered over until after 209; and indeed the 


*Cf. Pape, Worterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen, s.v. Tieidatmne, Tipidatac, 
Tnoisatnc, Tnesatac; Herzfeld, Paikuli, s.v. Tirdat; Justi, /ranisches Namenbuch, 
s.v. Tiridates, 
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frescoes and their accompanying plaque might have been installed much 
later still. In 230, during the reign of Severus Alexander, the cohort 
stationed at Dura was the twentieth Palmyrene, as we know from Cu- 
mont, /ouilles, Inscr. No. 3; and pending further evidence we may 
suggest this as the cohort whose officers dedicated the frescoes to Sep- 
timius. 


6. The [uscriptions of the Palmyrene Gate and the History of Dura. 


The earliest inscription published by Professor Rostovtzeff was R. 5b, 
ZOT : 377 S.E. = 65/6 a.p. Three inscriptions in the present series are 
Mivenscatiicra wo eica issn 6.) L).74.(134/3 B.c.), and LD, 72 (17/7 
16 B.c.). The date of the exceznte walls of the city is still a matter of 
heated controversy, and the writer has been forced back upon architec- 
tural parallels and the creed of MM. Cumont and Renard’ in defense 
of these dates; a discussion which has no place here. These inscriptions, 
in fact, demand Antiochus III the Great, the invader of the Orient, as 
sponsor of the exceznte, which accordingly would result from his second 
trip to the East, in 205-204 B.c. 

The latest date at the Palmyrene Gate is numismatic, not epigraphi- 
cal.” In the towers of the Gate were found a number of coins. A detailed 
numismatic study will appear later, but it may be stated here that a coin 
of Antioch’® in the issue of Philip Senior (244-249) found in room F of 
the south tower shows occupation until his reign, and upsets the theory 
of M. Pillet. He believed that the upper part of this tower fell during 
the earthquake of 160 a.p.,* choking the standing remainder so hope- 
lessly that no attempt was made to clear it. 


1 Who believed them to be the original walls of Nikanor. But Professor Rostovt- 
zeff’s contention seems much more likely, that the Redoubt must be the only fourth- 
century construction, and the excein¢e—“‘of which the citadel forms a logical, constitu- 
ent part’’—must be later Hellenistic. 

2 As originally edited for the first report, the second line of R. 9 was AO®, to be 
574 S.E. = 262/3 a.p., and on pp. 50 and 60 deductions were drawn from this as 
the latest inscription. The reading NikogSvte¢ came at the moment of going to press, 
and the error was not corrected in the later pages. R. 11 gives the date 208/9 a.D., 
but the soldiers in the undated inscriptions who adopted the gemtilicium of Caracalla 
(cf. Rep. I, p. 55) can definitely be placed after that. The Palmyrene portion of the 
bilingual inscription on the stele of Nemesis (cf. Rep. I, p. 62) bears the date 540 
Die, 2260/0 A.D. 

8 Macdonald, Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, III, No. 297. 

* See above, p. 7. 
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The destruction of this part of the south tower and the necessarily 
concomitant collapse of the second arch," which sprang from it, must 
have occurred with the final abandonment of the city or immediately 
afterward, as shown by the astonishing preservation of the finds in 
the towers—parchments, a papyrus, lance-heads of iron still blue as 
from the forge—which unburied could not have survived a single 
winter. 

But when was this final departure which coincided with the destruc- 
tion of the Palmyrene Gate? In the several repairs to broken monu- 
ments, broken, Professor Rostovtzeff believes, in a Persian invasion of 
260 a.v. (cf. Rep. I, pp. 59-60), there is acceptable proof of the survival 
of the city beyond that time. Was Dura left unprotected by the with- 
drawal of Palmyrene troops to defend their own city against Rome, and 
did the inhabitants quietly pack up and drift away? In that case we 
must assume a second disastrous earthquake in the neighborhood of 
270, for the fall of the sturdy arch and walls of the Palmyrene Gate was 
not the result of weathering, and it was not delayed. Rather am I in- 
clined to attribute it to the hands of men, whether in a fresh Persian in- 
vasion or in the pursuit of Zenobia by the Romans. The story runs that, 
fleeing her besieged city to seek aid from the Persians, she was captured 
at the Euphrates crossing, and it is extremely likely that this was the 
nearest post, Dura. A small force of Roman legionaries might easily 
have stormed the then weak town, and assured the observance of peace 
by setting crowbars to the city’s chief portal. At the mercy of maraud- 
ing tribes and the uncompromising Sassanians, when the definitive 
downfall of Palmyra precluded further prosperity, the discouraged citi- 
zens would have had fair cause to leave. It seems reasonable to fix the 
close of the city’s history at 272 a.p. 

So much for the origin and the fate of Dura. What of her period of 
prosperity ? 

In inscriptions D; 12 (183/2 B.c.), DD) 330 (42/3040: pean ee 
(78/9 a.p.) we have helpful indices to the dating of the considerable 


* That this collapse did not take place in 160 a.p., or indeed at any time before the 
end of the occupation of the city, is further demonstrated by the presence of the 
stones of this arch which were found filling the passage of the Gate to a height of four 
meters. It is incredible that through a period for which we have extravagant proof 
of the use of the passage no attempt should have been made to clear away this 
blockade. 
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group (mentioned above, p. 114) of inscriptions in large, shallow ham- 
mer-cut letters." It is instructive to list this series separately : 


R. 8. ’Apteptdswooc [loAuveixou, 

R. 9. Dropndoc Nikopdvtoc, 

. rib, Lwxpatne K, 

6. Mnyvoothoc Ledevkou, 

9. Lahauic (for Lahapavnc? cf. Cumont, Index). 
t1. ‘Heakreidne. 

12, ’Aptepidweoc ho’. 

13. "Oduunoc, 

16. [Lepio]iaaBoc (cf. Cumont 45). 

23. Heakréwv Aavupou, 

33. Aapovikoc Mapu Sut’ (cf. Cumont 16). 
36. Pépac (cf. Cumont 50, 1214). 

43. Mappotic Zydaiou tot Mappot (cf. D. 70). 
44. ’Appavioc, 

45, Anoddwviocg ’AroAduviou Evewnatoc, 

47, Aiodweoc. 

50, “Hitodupoc, 

51. NixoAaoc, 

34. Bapyatnc (Cumont 6b, 18, 21, 31). 
36, “Anodhuvioc ’AnodAwviou, 

60. ’ABis[--] ‘Paynasasou (Cumont 114). 
61. ‘HAtddwpoc, 

62. Oeddwpoc, 

70. Mappotic Znydaiou (cf. D. 43). 

71, Aiodwpoc [todepatou, 

76. ‘“Hoak-. 

78, BapxadBac, 

79. ’Aupwvioec “Arodwviou tot “ASnvodupou At’. 
81, Bapyivaioc BapxadBou, 

8s. Auoipaxoc Auciou, 

87. ’Arodwvioc, 

88. ‘“Heakréwv Atodupou, 


DUD DU UDUUUUUOUUUUODUSOUUUUUUUUPR 


1The dated inscriptions R. 5b (65/6 a.p.) and D. 72 (17/6 B.c.) are graffiti 
scratched with a dagger-point, but even here the tendency to the characteristic letter- 
shapes is seen. 
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8g. Arodwpec. 

go. [--]oc Nixavopoc, 

93. Oeddupoc Ayodpoov Tou ’Acodou, 
94. “Hitodueoc. 

gs. Nixéhaoc Bapdaou (Cumont 44b, and D. 128). 
97. [--] Aavupov, 

109. [--]oec Dedevkou, 

LT0. ‘HAiddweoc, 

ieee ’ A otepldweoc, 

116, Ladapyaveuc (Cumont, Index). 
120. ’ApHoviec, 

121, Atodweoc, 

122. ‘Hiiddwpoc ‘Heakd[- -]. 

124. AtoxAnic. 

125. [--H]pakA[--]. 

126. Aiodotoc, 

127, Leheuxoc Ia[--]. 

128. ‘Heddetoc Bapdaoutot[- -]. 
129. Avtioxec, 

130. Anuntetec. 

131. Dopvatoc, 

132. ‘lepatioc, 

133, Aptepidupoc, 


DOUUDUUUUUOUUSUSUUUUOUUD 


The point need not be labored. It is evident that we have here an en- 
lightening cross section of the pre-Roman city, whose names preserve 
the Greek tradition—witness Iloduvetknc, Dirounhoc, Nikogdiv, Luxeatnc, 
Aapovikéc, and ’AmoAAwvieg (D. 45) who styles himself a citizen of the 
Greek city of Europos. There are also Semitic names already encoun- 
tered in the city by M. Cumont. Only in D. 43 (= D. 70), D. 131, and 
the group D. 78, D. 80, and D. 81 do we meet unfamiliar non-Greek 
names. 

If on the other hand we investigate the thirty-five inscriptions pre- 
ceded by the formula pvnc%%, twenty-five immediately class themselves 
as Roman in date. The following mention deneficearz: or statores: R. 2, 
. 3, R.-5, R..6, R. 7, R. 8a, Ro 10, Re 11, Rea Gee 
25, D. 27, D. 28, D. 30, D. 31,.D. 34. D. 22 names a DAaouioc, R. 12, 
. 13, and D. 29 are grouped in dependence on Roman inscriptions. 
. 21 is on the third-century frescoes over the south doorway. D. 41 is 
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Roman with its Grecized forta, as is D. 3 which mentions the same 
ee Uestenercmainine ahem tam) i, D174; Di aen e204 37, 
D. 48, D. 68, D. 115, and D. 139 may for paleogr aphic reasons be as- 
signed to the Roman period; in the entire series of religious inscriptions 
fncludine Case Dats ad D. 42, of the Tuxn Aovpac) only one (D. 
37) suggests the traditional square characters of Dura; but its letters 
are small and sharp, in no way resembling the pyar acreeiane large , 
shallow letters of earlier times; and its cursive alphas and deltas be- 
tray its late period. All the other uvno%% inscriptions are in a cursive 
hand unknown at Ene until it was introduced by the Roman soldiers. 


In the abbreviation Mv itself only once (D. 135) is the typical square NM 
met; everywhere else the shape is M. 

This evidence points to only one conclusion; that the Roman army of 
occupation of 165 A.p. installed at the Gate the sanctuary of the For- 
tune of Dura.’ 

It was a disappointment of last season that the excavations did not 
surely prove the location of this shrine. The frescoes of the second 
court show that in the later period at least this court was roofed, and 
the location of the altars (Reg. I, pp. 42 and 61) to the Genius of Dura 
(Latin) and the Gad (in Palmyrene) make it entirely possible that the 
seat of the cult was in the passage itself. Weight is lent to this hypothe- 
sis by the fact that all the religious inscriptions of the Gate are on the 
south wall of the inner court, against which stand the altars, except 
C. 3, C. 8, and D. 139, which are on the north side of the passage, and 
D. 48, D. 68, and D. 115, in the outer court. It is unlikely that the cult 
was located in the dark, ill-lit towers. 

It is interesting to note the use of the city’s two names. Cumont 
showed (/oudles, Introduction, p. xv) that Dura is formed from the 
Assyrian word *dru, “wall,” and so is evidence for a pre-Greek city. 
Isidorus of Charax, writing in the time of Augustus, knew it best as 
Dura, but stated that it was called Europos by the Greeks; Ptolemy 


1In C./.G., III, under No. 4668, is published a group of inscriptions cut by Roman 
soldiers whose names show the same mixture of Greek, Roman, and Semitic names as 
the inscriptions of the s¢azores and beneficiarit of the Palmyrene Gate. Several of 
these include the formula wvno07. The parallel is too close to be ignored; somewhere 
on the rocks of the Wadi el-Muketteb, “between Suez and Sinai,” Syrio-Roman sol- 
diers had a shrine, and near it they cut their names for remembrance by their guiding 
divinity, as at Dura. See also above, pp. 96 ff., for further discussion by Clark Hopkins 
of the uvno9 formula. 
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mentions an ’AS8dea which Dussaud’* demonstrates to have been Dura. 
The later writers,” in fact, invariably knew it as Dura; whereas Po- 
lybius and Lucian speak of it as Europos. At the city itself, however, it 
may be significant that the five times® when Dura occurs are all Roman 
in date; whereas the five appearances* of Zwvopazos signifying an in- 
habitant of Europos are, for paleographical reasons, assigned to the 
Seleucid or Parthian periods. It would seem that the use of Zwropos 
was confined to official records, and to the ancient families, proud of 
their Macedonian tradition; while the shorter Dwra, colloquial among 
the natives, was the name taken over by the Roman soldiers and there- 
after used to the exclusion of Zwropos. 

Only reflected light is thrown on the pre-Roman organization of the 
city. Three public offices appear to us with the signatures of their 
holders, but these are Roman in date. The longest of these inscriptions, 
D. 41, includes uvnc% and a Grecized Latin word, forta, so that 
Selaios the son of Barnaios, the customs officer (teAwvnc), who also 
commits himself to posterity in D. 3, D. 67, and D. 100, is after 165 
a.p. Gosaios the son of Naastabos, teamed with Naastabos his son (D. 
103), by prefixing the date Sou’ places himself in the time of the Ro- 
man occupation. He holds, no doubt in association with his son, the 
office of gatekeeper (muAoueec), and he is also Bouxodoc. It would seem 
from this inscription and the one above it, D. 102, that the Romans had 
replaced Addaios and Akollaios, associated as gatekeepers, with a 
man of their own choosing; and the presence of two Semitic names not 
previously encountered at Dura may stamp him as a member of the 
expeditionary force of Lucius Verus, recruited nearer the Syrian coast. 

It is interesting to find at Dura the familar tehuvnc of Ptolemaic and 
Roman Egypt and the Palestine of the New Testament. The question 
of customs duties in the frontier towns of the Fayum in Hellentistic and 
Roman times has been most fully and capably studied by Ludolf Fiesel: 
“Geleitzolle in griechisch-romischen Agypten,” in Nachrichten von der 


1 Topographie historique de la Syrie, pp. 456 ff. 

For the literary references to the city cf. Cumont, Fowzilles, Introduction, pp. Ixv— 
Ixviil. 

’ Cumont, Fouilles, Inscr. 8c; Rep. I, Inscr. C. 3, p. 41; Rep. I, the Latin inscrip- 
tion on the Roman altar, p. 42; and in the present Report, D. 41 (above, p. 126) and 
the ¢abella ansata (above, p. 149). 

* Cumont, Fowilles, parchment I (195 B.c.), line 3; parchment IT (1st century B.c. 
or A.D.) B, line 25; and in the present Report, H. 46, H. 47 (above, p. 110), and 
D. 45 (above, p. 128). 
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Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 1925, pp. 57-107. He 
traces three taxes, apparently distinct: the regular mevtykoot™, i.e., 2 per 
cent tax, SiamuAiov of 1 per cent (ékatoot™) and either a “harbor tax” 
(Aevec Méugewc, the city being likened to a seaport), or the éenyoduda- 
kia, a tax levied as remuneration for guarding the desert routes. This 
last is the one which interests us most; for, stretching from the Palmy- 
rene Gate at Dura to the city of Palmyra, the next station on the east- 
west route, was a stretch of unbroken desert, five days’ march as tested 
in February, 1929, by Sir Aurel Stein and the camel corps led by Lieu- 
tenant Berthelot. The guarding of this passage was the principal sanc- 
tion for the establishment of a tax-station; the revenues at Dura prob- 
ably far exceeded the cost of protection, the balance perhaps going to 
Rome; but this must have been the basis of the Roman tariff laws in the 
desert. Note that the personnel of a station in the Fayum consisted as 
at Dura of a teA@vnc and his scribes and collectors, of an émitnentns not 
represented at Dura, and of gendarmes—apaPotogortat, Arab archers.’ 

Connected with this is a royal ordinance, Zed¢unis Papyrz, I, 5, 
where in lines 34-35 muAy is identified with the customhouse; at Dura 
it has become mweta for porta, but mudougec is retained as the name of the 
official. . 

From Parthian Mesopotamia itself comes a still more pertinent 
parallel. About 45 a.p. the philosopher Apollonius of Tyana started 
upon a long journey to the East. Setting out through Mesopotamia, he 
came to Zeugma’—the story is told by Philostratus in his Lzfe of A fol- 
lonius, I, 20: 


€ 


! \ >) \ ’ \ Ig ~ ~ id Ke pe y me 
-taplovtac dé avtouc éc¢ tTHv HEonv TOV moTtapdv 6 TedAwvyc o emBeBAnuEvoc 

~ s t de ’ f t a\ Ul 
tq Zevypati medc TO mvakiov Hye kal yewta 6 tt amayotev, 6 de ’ArodAwvioc 


66) 


’ ! ’ \ ’ U > A ! v7 ”) 
anayw”’ 2on “owdpoouvnv SikalooUvyv aeEeTHV EYKOATELAaV avdpelav aoKNaly, 
tl ’ t wv Ul \ t ~ t IN 6) ! 
mMoAAa kal oUtTW Oyrea Eloac o6vouaTa, 6 0’ Non BAcmuv TO EauTOU kepdoc ““amoypa- 
<o ? 5) 7 ’ \ ! b) t 
Wat ovv” Zon “tac SouvAac,” 6 Se “ovK e&eotiv,” eltev “ou yap Soudac anayw 


Tautac, adda Seomoivac,” 


This is self-explanatory. The mivakiov was undoubtedly a stele upon 
which were listed tariff laws like the tariff laws of Palmyra (Ditten- 
berger, O.G./.5., Il, 226, 629), Zarai (Ge WALL cos andsGop- 


tSee P. Amh. 77; U. Wilcken, Crresz., No. 277. 

2 This must be the Zeugma of the upper Euphrates, though Philostratos relates the 
anecdote as an incident on the way from Nineveh to Babylon. Philostratos’ geography 
is often at fault. 
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tos (/.G.R.R., I, 1183). Dura surely had her own tariff law, and it was 
evidently posted upon the stele found zz sztw outside the Palmyrene 
Gate (S on Pl. IJ, above, p. 9). This stele was formed of a smooth 
wall of mud brick framed in stone; the plaster facing of this wall has 
disappeared, and the tariffs are hopelessly lost. 

Philostratus has also obligingly clarified the functions of the mvuAov- 
pc, zbzd., 1, 27: 


’ ' A ’ ~ ’ ~ € ' € ’ \ ~ ' ~ if 
-doiKopevw dé avtG é¢ BaBuAdiva o catparnc o emi TOV weydAwy muAdv palov 
dd \ ed ‘4 ~ ' ~ iy a \ f ' 
éti Unto totoplac HKol, OPEYE! XOUONV elkéva TOU Bacthéwc, Hv el uN MpockUVY Ele 
fer ~ 5) t 18 rae b) 
Tic, ov Oepitov Fv Loooitav Zow, mpeoBevovTt pev ovv napa Tot ‘Pupatuy coXov- 
' \ U d 5) > ~ \ ' 
Toc ouseLlla dvayKyn ToUTOU, mapa BapBapuv SE WKOVTL ] APlOTOPOUVTL THY XWEAV, 
' By ~ \ ' \ - 
el uN Tv elkova mpo8epamevucetev, ATIUNOV ameHoGal * kal catpamevETal Mapa Tolc 
U \ d alg bl \ ! \ Peels ? Ces v a fame af ” 
BapBapoic Ta OUTWC eUNON. Emel TolvuV TYV ElKova elde Stic’? Eby) ovTeG ae 
! ¢ Log iy a ~ ” ' 
daxolcac 82 Sti 6 BactheUc “ottoc,” elmev “Ov Upeic mpookuveite, el émraivebey 
Car) 5) = \ ) \ ' ! ' ” oe eed As \ ik 
Un’ éuod Kahoc Kayaboc Sdbac peyadwy tevéetal,” kal eimwv TaUTa dia muAGv yet, 
\ ~ ~ 
baupacac 8 6 catedannc¢ avTov emmxodovonoe Te kal kKaTaoxwy THY xXElpa TOU 
U b) b] ~ "7 ¢ ' \ 
’AmohAuviou Sv gounvéoc Heeto Svoua te avToU Kal olkev Kal 6 Tl EmiTHSevol Kal 
ed ' ~ ~ ~ — 
2’ STi doitun, kal dnoypapapevoc Tata €¢ ypapMatetov oToAny Te auTOU Kal eldoc 
~ \ ~ \ \ e) 
Exeivov udv mepipeivat KeAevel, Spapwv dé alTdc mapa ToUc avepac, ol Sy vouiCov- 
t Ox - Ul ¢ ~ 
tai Bacwéuc Gta, avatunci tov ’AnodOviev mooeitwmyv, OTL UNTE MeocKUVElV Bou- 
! b] 
Aetat pyte Ti avOparnw EorKev, 


The catpannc 6 éni tév peyawv muddiv was certainly equivalent, on a 
larger scale, to the mudoupéc of Dura, charged with the questioning of 
travelers who sought admission to the city as to their names, homes, 
occupations, and purposes of travel, much as at modern frontiers. 

In late Babylonian theology we find an unexpected parallel to this. 
It was believed that the soul had to pass after death through a succes- 
sion of spheres. The gates of the spheres were watched by—in Greek— 
dexovtec, and the frontiers by teAwvia (cf. Cumont, Rel. Or., 4th ed Dy 
117). IIvAcuget are also found guarding the gates of the acropolis at 
Athens; cf. /.G., III, 1284. 

That these offices were Roman creations at Dura, nonexistent before 
the occupation of 165 a.p., is unthinkable in the light of these passages 
from Apollonius’ journey. They must certainly reflect the Parthian and 
perhaps even the Seleucid organization of the city. 

The title BouxoAoc deserves special discussion. As designating an occu- 
pation like that of the yeweyec, the mony, the undovouec or the aiyoBookoc 
it appears very frequently on the papyri of Egypt (cf. references in 
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Preisigke, Worterbuch). To explain the present inscription it is neces- 
sary to look further. Perhaps a clue is provided by Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrz, 1V, No. 729. In this document provision is made for one Sara- 
pion to supply oxen for a water wheel. Five calves and three oxen are 
leased for a year, and the original valuation of these animals is stated: 
2500 drachmae. At the end of the year Sarapion may choose either to 
receive this sum, or the animals at a revaluation. If this valuation is 
higher, Sarapion is to pay the lessees the difference; if it is lower, they 
are to pay Sarapion the difference. In this instance, we may assign 
Sarapion a higher rank in the community than that of cowherd; he was 
a breeder of bulls; and this was in all probability the occupation of 
Gosaios. Each autumn every small farm along the river plain below 
Dura needed three or four days’ use of a team of oxen for the annual 
sowing ; but these animals were too costly to be maintained by the poorer 
natives. It became a community necessity to furnish oxen, and as a state 
duty it was farmed out, as was the position of collector of customs, no 
doubt to the highest bidder. He kept a herd at the public command, 
renting out teams by the day at a fixed charge to the farmers of the 
region. 

Professor Rostovtzeff, however, points to the dow£oloz who were mem- 
bers of Dionysiac cults; such cults are found at Pergamon, and appar- 
ently through all Asia Minor, in the contemporary time of Lucian (De 
Saltat., 79) and in Rome as well. A Bacchic ¢hzasos at Palmyra is dis- 
cussed by H. Ingholt in Syrza, 1926, pp. 128 ff., and possibly éoxkolos 
indicates Gosaios’ degree in such a cult; though whether he would join 
this to his title of gatekeeper is a matter of question." 

In the second quotation from Philostratus reproduced above, we 
passed over the explanation of one of the most puzzling of the inscrip- 
tions of the Palmyrene Gate, D. 42. The text, as far as it is decipher- 
able, reads otic mpockuvei tH tUXH Thc Aoupac. . . . It is very unfortunate 
that the condition of the stone prevents the reading of any but scattered 
letters after this, as it is certain that the older custom encountered by 
Apollonius at Babylon, of insisting that travelers salute a god of the 
city or the image of the king as evidence of good faith, was continued by 
the Romans and applied to their Fortune. 

One of the inscriptions was cut by an individual who announced him- 
self as one of the Caesariani. This is originally the designation of the 


1 Cf. also F. Cumont, Les Religions Orientales, 4th ed. (1929), p. 308, note 39, 
and p. 311, note 68, for a discussion of eastern phases of the Dionysiac cults. 
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domestic servants of the emperor (Martial, IX, 79, etc.). Later the 
term was narrowed down to mean certain minor government officials, 
but in this sense it is not met until 290 a.p. In this inscription of 165 
A.D., it must mean that Naboumalachos was a body-servant of Lucius 
Verus, who thus is seen to have adopted to some extent the surroundings 
of the emperor on his arrival in Syria. This group is discussed in Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. Caesartani, and by Otto Hirschfeld in his Dze Kaisar- 
ische Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf Diocletian, 2d ed., p. 472, note 3. 

The only innovations of the Roman occupation at the Palmyrene 
Gate, then, were the establishment of the shrine of Fortuna and the 
possible replacement of local gatekeepers with their own nominees for 
the office. In the ¢adella ansata (above, pp. 149 f.) there is further evi- 
dence that the Romans did not materially interfere with the governor- 
ship of the city; for there the strategos to whom and to whose family 
the officers of “the cohort” set up the plaque is one Lysias, member of a 
clan known from the inscriptions of the Temple of Artemis to have held 
high rank in the city a hundred years before, énavw ovtec Eveumaton, 
Probably Lysias was the donor of the frescoes, and this is the return 
honor bestowed upon him by the grateful officers. Can this be taken as 
evidence that this cohort or part of it was recruited at Dura itself? The 
mayor would not take so much interest in stranger troops. A city whose 
area could have accommodated a population of from six to eight thou- 
sand people, to which must be added the dwellers in the farms of the 
river plain, could certainly have supplied a good share of the five hun- 
dred men required for minimum cohort strength. 

The civil government, then, remained in the hands of the citizens of 
Dura. But the s¢vategos in Parthian times can bear the additional title 
epistates,’ a position which seems to have carried military or police 
powers distinct from the civil administration of the municipality in- 
volved in the title strategos. The Romans must have disliked this con- 
centration of power in one man, for in Cumont 53, dated very soon after 
the occupation by Lucius Verus, the dedicant signs himself simply 


* Cf. Cumont, Fowilles, Nos. 118, 134, and in the present Report No. H. 4 above. 
(The reading of Cumont g1 is doubtful.) An undated inscription from Babylon 
(Dittenberger, Orientis Graecae Inscriptiones Selectae, 1, No. 254) mentions a certain 
Democrates as strategos and epistates, as well as tetayuevoc dé Kal énl TOV dxpopudakiwv, 
This inscription has on paleographical grounds been assigned to the early second cen- 
tury before Christ, and if so is evidence for the joining of these functions in the 
Seleucid period. 
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Averdtoc “Hitodweoc 6 emotatnc. The functions were certainly separate at 
that time. It is not surprising, then, that we find Lysias, the s¢rategos 
commemorated in the ¢abel/a ansata of the early third century, without 
the police powers implied in the title efzsta¢es. Instead we find Roman 
tribunes, who hold the military powers once exercised by the efzstates 
as deputy of the Ayparchos of the larger division of the Parthian feu- 
dality. 


fev loCELUANEOUS ERIGRAPHICAL FINDS FROMALHE Cry 
1. A Horoscope [uscribed on the Wall of a Private House. 


Graffiti have already been encountered on the plaster walls of private 
houses of Dura; cf. Nos. 129-131 in Cumont, Fowzlles. In 1924, after 
the close of Cumont’s campaigns, there were no scientific excavations, 
but soldiers stationed on the site to prevent clandestine archaeology dug 
informally in a number of houses. The members of the staff in tg28—29 
noticed on these house-walls a series of graffiti, both pictorial and epi- 
graphical. Elsewhere in this Report is reproduced a representative 
Proupotthe pictopraphs (CblseX Ul 2; X11, 1; XLI11, 2); until they 
receive the attention of a papyrologist publication of the inscriptions has 
been deferred, with the exception of the horoscope herewith discussed." 

The house in which it is situated lies east of the Temple of Artemis. 
The horoscope is inscribed on the basic layer of plaster of the south wall 
of the principal room. The plaster was renewed several times in the an- 
cient period, and the foundation layer was deeply hacked to provide 
foothold for the new. The later layers have largely broken away, dis- 
closing underneath a number of inscriptions, five or six pictographs of 
Parthian horsemen, and the horoscope (PI. LI, 1 and 2). 

It consists of an almost circular ellipse, 0.103 m. high and 0.084 m. 
wide, divided by two diameters intersecting at right angles, one con- 


1 A list of publications of horoscopes on papyri found in Egypt is included with the 
discussion of No. 1476, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. XII. To these must be added No. 
641, in Perdrizet et Lefebvre, Graffites grecs du Memnoneion d’Abydos, on the plaster 
wall of a temple. In these horoscopes the names Kedvoc, Zevc, “Aone, ’Agdeodim and 
‘Epufic are used for the planets, whereas in the Dura horoscope the names follow the 
earlier literary tradition, Datvwv, DadOwy, Tupdeic, Dwoodeoc, LtiABwv; these names 
are also found on an astronomical table at Rhodes: /zscriptiones Graecae, XII, fasc. 
1, No 013: 

Horoscopes as a means of divination are taken up by Cumont in Daremberg-Saglio, 
s.v. Zodiacus, and in Bouché-Leclerq, Histoire de la divination dans Vantiquité, I, 
Chapter 6, “Divination sidérale ou astrologie,” pp. 205-257. 
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necting the zenith with the nadir, the other the point in the heavens 
which was rising (wgooKenec, the horoscope proper) with that which was 
setting. In this it closely resembles a hitherto unique horoscope on papy- 
rus (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 11, No. 235: No. 4051 in the collection of 
the Cambridge University Library) which illustrates as well as de- 
scribes verbally the position of the heavens at the birth of the individual 
concerned. In the present subject the signs of the zodiac are marked 
outside the circle, occupying roughly the positions of the hours on a 
clockface, and, distributed among the signs to which they belong, are 
the sun, the moon, and the planets. The diagram, as will be shown, can 
be completely restored; the sun and moon, lost in gouged-out places, 
were respectively in Cancer and Scorpius. ‘Qloockértos has been omitted, 
but, on the exact analogy of the Oxyrhynchus horoscope referred to 
above, the left-hand terminus of the horizontal diameter is seen to have 
indicated the rising sign. All the names are abbreviated’ to the first 
syllable and the initial consonant, if there were one, of the second 
syllable, except in the short word Acwv, The letters average 0.01 m. 
high. 


Reading counterclockwise from the top: 
TO= for Tofome (Sagittarius). 
AIP for Atyokepuc (Capricornus). 
[YA]P for “YSpoxeec ( Aquarius). 
IXO for ’Ix8vec (Pisces). 
KPI for Koeiec ( Aries). 
TAY for Tatieoc (Taurus). 
ATA for Atdupot (Gemini). 
MAIN for Matvwv (Saturn). 
KAPK®A[EO] for Kapxivec (Cancer) and ®aeGuv (Jupiter). 
LY, 


AEQNOQS%STIAB for Agwv (Leo), Ilupdetc (Mars), Pwoodpoc (Venus), 
and LtUBwv (Mercury). 

ITAPO for Hap8evoc (Virgo). 

Zleton Zt eine 


Where Scorpius was originally inscribed the plaster has been hacked 
out. 


* Cf. J.G., XIV, No. 705, a sun dial from Pompeii, and C./.G., III, 6179, a sun 


dial at Rome, in which the names of the signs of the zodiac appear, similarly abbrevi- 
ated. 
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"Hitoc, the sun, can be restored in Cancer. Mercury is always within 
28.4° of the sun, limiting the sun’s position in this instance to Leo and 
the signs adjacent to it, Virgo and Cancer. As it does not appear in 
Virgo and Leo, where the plaster is preserved, Cancer alone is possible. 

Professor Ernest W. Brown of the Department of Astronomy of Yale 
University was consulted, and at his request Dr. Dirk Brouwer worked 
out the problem presented: Given the sun and Jupiter in Cancer,’ Mars 
and Venus and Mercury in Leo, Saturn in Gemini, and the moon 
limited to Aquarius, Scorpius, and Cancer, is it possible to date the 
document within the limits of occupation of the city, 300 B.c. to 275 
neler 

The results of the calculation were as follows: 


July 3-5, July ro-12, 

176 A.D. 176 A.D. 
Sun TOs 109° ance 
Moon Scorpius Aquarius 
Mercury 130. 136° Leo. 
Venus i232 Tate zea 
Mars 144° 149° Leo. 
Jupiter 108° 108° Cancer. 
Saturn Or Gr Gemini. 


“The longitudes are counted from the equinox of date, thus including 
the precession. From what is known from the ancient astronomers there 
is little doubt that this is correct. Careful examination has left the 
dates above as the only possible dates.” 

Then this horoscope is dated to July 3-5, 176 a.p., if the moon was in 
Scorpius, and July ro—12, in the same year, if the moon was in Aqua- 
rius. It proved impossible to suppose the moon in Cancer, for in that cir- 
cumstance the relations of the other planets did not hold. 

With this clue the first line of letters above the horoscope was deci- 
phered from the photograph as ZIIYITANO for (“Etouc)Gtu’ Hav- 
(nuov)8; Panemos 487 S.E. is approximate to July, 176 a.p. The June 


1 Dr. Alfred R. Bellinger, who has examined the horoscope i situ, reads KAPKIN 
at five o’clock rather than KAPK@®A, I am still convinced of the reading from the 
squeeze and photograph. Even if it is not possible. to read ®A in Cancer, its restora- 
tion there is in any case certain, as will be shown. 
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new moon in that year occurred in the longitude of Babylon at 9.56 
A.M., June 24, and the new moon’s appearance the following evening, 
June 25, introduced Panemos 1, which ran from sunset June 25 to sun- 
set June 26. Eight days later, Panemos 9, was July 3/4, satisfying the 
astronomical requirement that the moon reach Scorpius. In Scorpius, 
then, is Selene restored. 

Dr. Brouwer’s results were strikingly confirmed. M. Cumont’s as- 
sumption (Fowzlles, p. 347) that the years marked on the Dura inscrip- 
tions are of the Seleucid Era (the Parthian Era, for instance, might 
have been proposed ) is shown to be correct. It was already known from 
the occurrence of an intercalated Dystros that Dura kept the lunar 
calendar until a late period, but this is a tangible demonstration of the 
system of lunar months; and it is the first example at Dura of a lunar 
date after the Roman occupation, an event regularly followed elsewhere 
by the adoption of the Julian calendar. 

Aside from its importance as the first correspondence between the 
Julian and Macedonian calendars in this late survival, this date is ex- 
tremely interesting as the first index to the dating of a private house in 
the city. It is on the foundation layer of plaster,’ as has been noticed, 
and experiments made with an excavation knife showed that the plas- 
ter, once hardened, can not be cut with a tool of moderate sharpness. It 
must have been inscribed while this layer of plaster was wet, within a 
few days at most of the completion of the building. That this part of the 
city was not built up earlier is incredible, and we must assume a re- 
building after the general destruction caused by the earthquake of 
160 A.D. 

We should expect this to be the horoscope of an individual; and the 
second line of the upper inscription, so far undeciphered, may prove to 
be his name. Horoscopes of cities, however, are not unknown, and when 
the fact that this horoscope was cast about the time of completion of this 
dwelling is taken into consideration, it appears possible that this was 
the house’s horoscope. 


2. An Inscribed Storage Jar Commemorating Patrokles. 


On the crest of the interior ravine, under the redoubt, several build- 
ings, evidently private houses, were excavated during the informal 
operations of 1924. On the heap of earth thrown out of one of these 


1 Professor Bellinger disagrees with this statement. 
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houses was found a sherd bearing a faint inscription in ink." The sherd 
measures 0.30 X 0.22 m., and from the curve and the thickness of the 
ware, 0.016 m., it is seen to be from a large storage jar. The last few 
letters of each line are broken away, suggesting that the jar was entire 
when the inscription was written. This is borne out by the disposition 
of the inscription parallel to and just below the lip of the jar. 

The photograph shows only faint traces of the letters, and the tracing 
here reproduced is only approximately accurate. The letters are one 
centimeter in height and written in a careful, clear hand: 


M EMNATAIMTPOMAKC KON WNOCTOYT™ 


KDI Or pare TP OCTON ATTOAA WNA 


Fig. 24. 


Facsimile of an inscription in ink on a fragment of a 
storage jar 


Méuvytat Tlatpok\fic Kovuvoc tot Ilat[eokAtouc 6c] 
Kal 6 yYpaac mpoc tov ’And\Awva/// 


This family is already known to have been prominent at Dura; cf. 
Cumont, Fouzlles, parchment II, A tro, inscriptions Nos. 1, 5, 24, 29, 
109, 110, 111, and perhaps others; cf. Kovwv, Nikooteatoc, Hateokdiic, etc., 
in Cumont’s Index. For the most important of these inscriptions, Nos. 
5, a-h, Cumont had to depend on the readings of Breasted, Orzental 
forerunners of Byzantine Painting (cf. p. 101), for the Bedouins had 
defaced the walls in the interval. Breasted has read Ilateoxtoc whereas 
the present inscription has [lateokAfic. Ilatpokiéouc, the regular genitive 
of Iatgokdyic, was astonishing as derived from Ilateokioc, and prompted 
Cumont to an observation on the decadence of the dialect of Dura. It 
was considered unwise last season to take down the protecting banks of 
earth from the frescoes for the purpose of verifying Breasted’s readings, 
if the inscriptions should be still preserved, but the inscription pub- 
lished by him may read IlateoxAjc. There can be no doubt that we are 
dealing with the same family. 


1 Jars as well as ostvaka similarly inscribed in ink have been found at almost 
every excavation of an ancient site; but these inscriptions usually pertain to the com- 
modities contained in those jars, and the religious aspect of this is rare or unique. 
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There is in fact a strong probability that the Patrokles mentioned 
on the sherd is the son of the Konon II and grandson of the Patrokl(e)s 
of the genealogical table given by Cumont, Fowles, p. 360. The 
Lysias, son of Konon and grandson of Patrokles, who is mentioned in 
inscription 1, would be the brother of the Patrokles of the sherd; and 
the fact that Lysias did not take his grandfather’s name indicates that 
he had an elder brother Patrokles. Lysias dated his inscription, No. 1, 
in 115 a.p., and the sherd which bears the name of his brother Patrokles 
is thus connected with the early second century after Christ. This fur- 
nishes a possible zermenus ante quem for the house from which it came. 

The genealogical table may be extended as follows: 


Nikostratos 


Konon | 


| 
| | | | 


| 
Bithnanaia Diogenes LysiasI  PatroklesI Nikostratos II 


| 
Konon II 
| 


| | 
Patrokles II Lysias I 


This strengthens the theory of Cumont under which he assigned the 
famous frescoes to the ten years preceding 75 a.p. If Lysias II was the 
prosperous head of a family in 115 a.p., when he erected a shrine to 
Zeus out of his personal fortune, he was probably between forty and 
fifty years of age, and would have been adolescent between 65 and 75 
A.p. Cumont’s suggestion seems very reasonable, that the adolescent in 
the foreground of the painting, whose name proved indecipherable, is 
Lysias [1—if it is not in fact his brother Patrokles II. In either case, 
the age of their father, Konon II, would confirm Cumont’s conclusions 
regarding the date of the frescoes. 

The form MEMNHTAT has not occurred in this usage before. It is 
connected with the form MNHCOH common at Dura and at many other 
sites, and with MNHCOEIHC, which also appears for the first time in 
the present publication (pp. 96 ff.). The translation “Patrokles . . . 
has mentioned himself before Apollo” seems required here. 

Professor Rostovtzeff has observed that the singular form of the verb 
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shows that Patrokles is the same individual as 6 yeavac, “the writer.” 
In this construction the correct literary form should be [¢]|kat 6 ypaac, 
as restored.” 

We now have certain proof of the worship of Apollo at Dura. Theo- 
phoric names formed from Nabou- and Apollon- (M. Cumont has al- 
ready spoken of this identification, of. czt., p. 200) have already pointed 
to this worship. In fact, there was found in room E of the Temple of 
Artemis a small sculptured head of Apollo (or Bacchus; cf. Cumont, 
p. 225). It is unlikely that this was from the cult statue, but it might 
have been an ex-voto, and perhaps room E was Apollo’s shrine. On the 
other hand, the inscription suggests that this storage jar was dedi- 
cated, with a content of wine or oil or grain or other commodity wel- 
come to the god, actually in the shrine of Apollo, and we may find that 
the unexceptional building which was its provenance was that god’s 
temple. 

There are faint shadows after the word ’Anojhwva. They have been 
read as KAI, suggesting the restoration xqi[tiv ’Aetéutda], as KAP, for 
Kap[veiov], and as a date, TAY, 121/2 a.p., which would fit our thesis 
admirably. The writer, however, believes that the inscription actually 
ends with ’AndA\wva, 


3. New Luscriptions from the Temple of Artemis. 


Since the campaigns of M. Cumont in the Temple of Artemis, the 
winter rains have washed down the fill in the Sale aux Gradins and in 
room C, bringing to light six new inscriptions. Operations at the temple 
were resumed in 1929-30, and a new series of inscriptions has resulted 
from these explorations, but it has seemed best to publish the present 
group without delay. 


1. The stone to the right of Cumont gg, on the lowest of the right-hand 
steps in the Salle aux Gradins, is inscribed 


TLCS Iat| pokAgouc 


1 This exact form has not been met in inscriptions; cf., however, Cumont, Fouwzlles, 
No. 39 (wrongly indexed as No. 38), Waddington 2464, Princeton Expedition to 
Syria, III B, Nos. 1203 and 1204, /.G., XII, 3, 1235, C./.G., 9574, and numerous 
inscriptions in Egypt, quoted in Preisigke, Sammelbuch, Nos. 1817, 4549, 4556, 4564, 
and many others; also 6632. In many of these last, proskynemata, © Yeayac is the 
scribe, distinct from the person doing reverence, but in every case this distinction is 
brought out with grammatical clearness. 
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One or possibly two lines are broken away at the top. The letters are 
0.04 m. in height. 

The name Patrokles is well known at Dura (cf., above, pp. 165 ff.) ; 
but this person cannot be connected definitely with any other of the 
name. 


2. On the stone to the right of Cumont g2, on the third of the left-hand 
steps of the Salle aux Gradins, three letters may be deciphered : 


LUC - WOl- 
The rest of the face of this step has been badly weathered. 


3. A stone lying loose in the Salle aux Gradims bears two lines of an 
inscription : 

TAKATOY [- - }raxarov 

AT ILBHADY [- -P Jaye ByAov 


The emendation is due to Professor Torrey, who compares with it 
dawn, “noticed of Bél.” 

Line I may also be read [- -]taka Tol, 

The letters are 0.04 m. in height. 


4. A stone lying unattached in room C bears this inscription: 


RHE 
ETOYC AT TIMLUNACCHCMIAW 
AAEZANAPODYBYFATPO 
(Cumont 59) 


"Etouc Ot’, Tipwvacone tic Midu|voc too 
ALE oa V0 p00 800 Yocum pole 


The block on which this appears is 0.765 m. long, 0.21 m. high, and 
0.42 m. wide. It has the same type of molding as Cumont 59, which, as 
indicated, joins the present inscription on the right. The letters average 
0.03 m. high. 

This inscription completes the reading of Cumont 59a. M. Cumont’s 
restoration of Meidwvoc is verified, though the spelling is to be corrected. 
Another branch is added to the family tree; Timonassa is the daughter 
of Midon and Philopatra, and sister of Danymos. The year 309 S.E. is 


AVS VEC 


5. This stone also lies unattached in room C. The present length is 
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0.50 m., the height 0.15 m., and the width 0.30 m. The letters are small 
and faint, and widely spaced : 


broujeshor..|.:la- 


The date 373 S.E. is 61/2 a.p. This date is found in several other in- 
scriptions of the Temple of Artemis. 


6. This stone also lies unattached in room C. Both ends are broken off. 
The letters are 0.025 m. high: 


- VW YUVaIKOc 


4. A Revision of Certain [uscriptions Published by Cumont. 


Opportunity is taken at this time to reedit several of the inscriptions 
published by M. Cumont in Fowzlles de Doura-Europos, Chapter VI. 

26c. “E[e|utac ‘Eppfov perhaps should be read instead of E[i]mlac ‘Eouov, 
It is always difficult to distinguish between mu and pi for the sign Nl, 

43, line 4. Mr. Hopkins has seen a small alpha between the beta and 
the rho, and a small gamma between the rho and the alpha. He reads 
therefore Bapyadac EOA instead of Cumont’s reading Beadacefa, 

50. Parenthesize yalCopu(Aak) instead of yatlop(viak). This may be 
seen on the photograph, Pl. CXII, 3, 4. 

59. [Meisw]voc: the name is preserved on the new inscription pub- 
lished above (No. 4) as Midwvoc, 

81. The name in line 1 is Aveaviou, not AiBavieu, The upsilon is clear 
in the photograph, Pl. CXV, 6, and the following letter is not beta. 
The only possible reading is Aveaviou, 

87. M. Cumont has restored ’AnoAogavou correctly; all the letters 
may be seen on the stone. 

88, line 2. Read Avolou tod LekevKou yuvm instead of Avolou[Se tov- 
... OU YuvyM, 

go. I prefer to read Znvetyea Moov instead of Znvetic Bayysou. Where 
Cumont reads two consecutive iotas I saw only one; the next letter is 
more probably gamma than sigma, having no perceptible lower hori- 
zontal stroke; and the following letter is rho, not beta. Professor Tor- 
rey suggests “wey, Io, the Hebrew Zsau, as the Semitic equivalent 
of Ioou; soy (pronunciation uncertain) occurs as a Nabataean proper 
name, Ephemeris, II, 265. 

gt. There is not room on the stone for the letters [ete }a[tyou kat] of 
Cumont’s restoration. 
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92. Read Avomaxou instead of Avoin[m]ou, 

95. A second line can be read, apparently containing the single word 
YUVAIKOG, 

96. [’A]ro\eviov seems preferable to [’Aup]ovioy, 

98, line 2. Read Lteatuvoc instead of Lipatuvoc, 

99. Read ETOYL TOT instead of ETOYIOT in the facsimile. 

102, line 2. The name at the left is Oed¢gihoc. 

107. Read Oc[e]Suea instead of ‘Heodwea. Continuing toward the 
right: 

yot’, Ocl[o]dHea ’AGnvedspov yn ’ASnvodua[plou s& yuvn. 

112. Read "Etouc yor’ ’Av[----- yu] vn avtot kal tac Ouyatpéc, 

112a,. The name at the end of the first line is Mevavdeou, 

114. Bapyatou, a name frequently met at Dura, seems preferable to 
Laeya 700, The initial letter more resembles a beta than a sigma. 

Professor W. F. Albright of Johns Hopkins University has very 
kindly contributed a note on No. 129: 


The Aramaic inscription Cumont, No. 129 has given rise to some discussion. 
Following Della Vida’s reading of the text, Noth (Ovrzentalistische Literatur- 
seltung, 1928, 5554.) suggested that the second word, read by the former 
MIN, 1s the feminine of Phoenician adon, “lord,” and should be pronounced 
approximately adot, which he combined with the difficult MIN of the Eliba‘al 
inscription from Byblos and the Phoenician inscription recently discovered at 
Ur. He thought that 4dén, Adot, and Bar Adon were names of divinities, 
forming a triad not otherwise recorded of father-god, mother-goddess, and 
divine son. This ingenious combination was justly rejected at once by Della 
Vida himself (OLZ, 1929, 17), who pointed out that the words must represent 
proper names. The Italian scholar also noted that Dussaud had proposed to read 
ya "a5 71 7S because of the adjacent Greek graffiti MAPINOC, 
MAPEINOC, MAPINOC YI(OC). This reading Della Vida rejected because 
of the form of the initial letter of the names, which he thought could only be an 
aleph. 

In the same issue (OLZ, 1929, 18), Lidzbarski independently discussed 
Noth’s suggestion, which he rejected, along with Della Vida’s reading, observ- 
ing that the initial letter of the names could only be mém. In this both Lidz- 
barski and Dussaud are certainly correct; no specialist could hesitate to accept 
their reading, even if not that of the two most eminent Semitic epigraphers of 
our day. With regard to the interpretation Lidzbarski observed: Die Erklarung 
des aramaischen Graffito bietet Schwierigkeiten. Es sieht so aus, als ob NV21 7773 
Appellativa mit Suffixen waren: “unser Herr,” “meine Herrin.” Aber dagegen 
spricht der Name MAPINOC. rq ist bereits der Form des griechisch-latein- 
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ischen Namens genahert. Das aramaische 72 "2 kann nur “Sohn des Marin” 
heissen. Aber nach MAPINOC YIOC scheint der Sohn auch MAPIN(OC) 
geheissen zu haben. 

While fully agreeing with the reading of the initial letter as mém, I do not 
believe that Lidzbarski went far enough in his criticism of Della Vida’s read- 
ing. I am convinced that we should read ‘P2721 PV WV. It is true that 
the yod before the meém in "72" appears to slant to the left until it touches the 
shaft of the wz, but this may easily be an exaggeration of the original. In any 
case the vertical shaft is too long for a taw. I would render “Marin and Marin 
and the son of Marin,” leaving the vocalization of the first name doubtful. Of 
course, we might render: “Our lord and Marin and the son of Marin,” but in 
view of the Greek graffiti this does not commend itself—W.F.A. 


131. Read ABAEZHO[IKAM, etc.], the alphabet, instead of ’ABidé- 
Cnc. An alphabet appears in one of the frescoes at the Temple of the 
Palmyrene Gods. Cumont (p. 119) discusses it and (note 1) lists sev- 
eral studies of the mystic associations of the alphabet. 


IV 


THE SAFAITIC INSCRIPTIONS 
BY C STORREY 


Amonc the inscriptions unearthed at Dura in the course of the second 
campaign were several of those commonly called Safaitic. They were 
found in the Palmyrene Gate. 

The inscriptions of this type have been well known for sixty or 
seventy years, though their decipherment—still not quite satisfactory— 
is of much more recent date. De Vogiié published a considerable collec- 
tion in one of the volumes of his Syrze Centrale (Inscriptions Sémi- 
tiques, 1877), and the number has since then been greatly increased by 
Littmann, Dussaud, and others. The publications of especial impor- 
tance are Littmann’s Zur Entzifferung der Safa-Inschriften, 1901, and 
his Zur Entzifferung der thamudenschen Iuschriften, 1904; Dussaud 
et Macler, Mission dans les régions désertiques de la Syrie Moyenne, 
1903; and the two discussions in the second volume of Lidzbarski’s 
Ephemeris fur semitische Epigraphtk. The inscriptions are typically 
rough scrawls, rarely scratched deeply in the surface of the rock which 
contains them. The language is Arabic, as is shown by the consonants 
and by the occurrence of characteristic words. It is easy to ascertain that 
we have in these graffiti the work of nomads, roving tribesmen, who 
have “registered” here and there in the desert, inscribing their names, 
and perhaps a word or two more, on any convenient stone where they 
happened to make halt. Longer inscriptions are very rare. Some 
boulders, or walls of rock, are crowded with names, more or less legible, 
and rude artistic efforts—men, camels, horses, gazelles—are not in- 
frequent. 

The most interesting feature of these inscriptions is the alphabet 
which they employ, with the history which lies behind its use. It is 
South-Arabian, although the language is that of the northern Arabs 
rather than the southern. This is a fruit of the great northward migra- 
tion of Yemenite Arabs in the second century a.p. The tribes moved as 
units, sometimes in association, and eventually covered an immense dis- 
tance, the more adventurous groups pushing far into the Syrian desert. 
Several more or less permanent halting places on the way are marked 
by areas of inscriptions differing from one another chiefly in the extent 
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to which they preserve the old Yemenite script unchanged. Three such 
types are recognized: the Lihyanic, the Thamudenic, and the Safaitic. 
The inscriptions of the type first named, found in a single district in 
northern Arabia, merely represent the transplanting of a bit of South- 
Arabian civilization; and thus differ essentially from those of the two 
other types, which are the work of the Bedouin. The Thamudenic monu- 
ments, farther north, show in numerous particulars a departure from 
the parent script, and this variation is considerably increased in the 
Safaitic writing. 

It was long customary, and still is to some extent, to style these 
monuments, particularly the Thamudenic, “proto-Arabian,” with the 
implication that this was the script used by the northern Arabs prior to 
Mohammed. It is true that the known Bedouin inscriptions of the pre- 
Mohammedan time, their number running up into the thousands, are 
all written in the one or the other variety of the ““Himyaritic” script; 
nevertheless the Arabic language, the speech of the greater part of the 
Arabian peninsula, employed another and very different form of writ- 
ing, certainly in the sixth century and doubtless earlier, though this is 
only a matter of conjecture. Hitherto, only two specimens of this pre- 
Islamic script have been known, namely the brief inscriptions of Zebed 
and Harran. A third has just now been added, see the publication by 
Littman of an inscription from Umm ij-Jimal, a city lying south of the 
Syrian Bosra, in the Zeztschrift fur Semitistik, Band 7, Heft 2 (end of 
1929), pp. 197-204. Safaitic inscriptions were found at the same place, 
dating from approximately the same time. Two systems of writing the 
Arabic language existed side by side for a considerable period, each 
connected with a long and splendid history; but the history of the one 
was in the future, while that of the other was in the past. The one which 
had come up from the south was the sorry remnant of a dead civiliza- 
tion, and the Safaitic inscriptions mark its last appearance. The one 
which had come down from the north was destined to have a magnifi- 
cent development, and, as the sacred script of the Koran and Islam, to 
cover the Mohammedan world from Spain and Morocco to China, and 
from the Black Sea to the Soudan. 

The contrasting history of the two varieties of Arabic script used con- 
temporaneously in the region of the upper Euphrates and southward 
can well be exhibited in partial tables of alphabets. The first table (PI. 
LII), giving the first ten characters of the alphabet, shows a clear line 
of development in the eastern branch of the North-Semitic script, from 
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the Palmyrene (well represented at Dura) through the “Estrangelo” 
Syriac (employed in all the oldest manuscripts) and the Nabataean 
(always on the edge of the desert) to the classical Arabic. A remark- 
able specimen of old Syriac writing, antedating the oldest Estrangelo, 
was found at Dura in the campaign of 1929-30, as will eventually 
appear. 

The second table (Pl. LIII), in two parts, shows the origin of the 
Safaitic script in the South-Arabian alphabet, with the Sabaean taken 
as typical. The first half contains some of the characters in which the 
identity of form is complete. In the second half of the table are shown a 
few of the letters in which there is more or less variation from the primi- 
tive type. The comparison is here made with the Ethiopic alphabet, also 
an offshoot of the South-Arabian, and generally identical with it. The 
Safaitic characters vary greatly, and are often very perplexing. Several 
excellent tables have been published in recent years, but these of course 
must deal with regularities, and cannot be burdened with merely spo- 
radic forms and the vagaries of individuals. The identification of the 
more peculiar and rarer characters of the alphabet was a slow process, 
brought at last to completion by Professor Littmann, who has con- 
tributed more than any other toward the decipherment of the Safaitic 
and Thamudenic monuments. 

The Safaitic inscriptions take their name from the Safa desert, south- 
east of Damascus, although by far the most of them have been found in 
the Ruhbe and the Harra. They are numerous also in the Hauran, and 
are likely to appear at any point along the eastern border of central 
Syria. Until the Yale Expedition to Dura, none had been found as far 
north as Palmyra, and thus the occurrence of these few on the upper 
Euphrates considerably increases the known range. During the period 
covered by these monuments, from the third century to about the time of 
Mohammed, one very large nomadic tribe ranged over all the most 
northerly part of the Syrian desert. This was the tribe of Kalb, origi- 
nally located in the extreme south of Arabia. Another important tribe, 
known both in Yemen and in the far north, is that of Dabba. The Dura 
inscriptions seem to contain mention of both these tribes. 

The specimens of this writing which were uncovered in the excava- 
tions of the second campaign are eight in number. Three of them are 
clearly cut; three are only partially distinct, and two of these are not 
Safaitic, but Palmyrene, see S. 7 and S. 8, below; one is so indistinct 
as to be perfectly hopeless of decipherment; the eighth, said to be very 
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faintly recognizable, I have not yet seen. In general, the scrawls made 
by these half-civilized nomads afford an opportunity for guessing, espe- 
cially when the surface of the rock is weathered, or when the author of 
the graffito draws his characters carelessly and invents convenient liga- 
tures, convenient, that is, for him. 

It sometimes happens that an inscription runs from left to right, 
rather than from right to left; and in like manner single characters are 
very frequently reversed. One of the specimens from Dura, No. S. 3, is 
an example. In many ways the would-be interpreter finds himself on 
uncertain ground. The language is genuinely Arabic, but makes almost 
the impression of a strange tongue. In Mohammedan inscriptions the 
proper names are pretty certain to be familiar or easily recognizable, 
and there are numerous formulae which are very widely employed. 
Here among these pre-Islamic nomads, on the contrary, the names are 
usually puzzling, and the long-familiar formulae, which had seemed 
inseparable from Arabic, do not appear at all. The most interesting sin- 
gle feature of the dialect is the form of the definite article, which is ha 
(thus resembling the Hebrew) instead of the classical ad. 

The following is an attempted decipherment of the few graffiti from 
Dura which thus far have been found and made possible of study. 


£ ohh 330 


Fig. 25. 


Facsimile of S. 1 


"7 2s om 


Of Gutham Abi Dawt. 


The reading is everywhere certain, for the characters are all very 
sharply cut. The name Gutham is already known. The interpretation of 
the remainder is uncertain; but as dawz (“stupid”) is more than plau- 
sible as a proper name, it is perhaps not necessary to offer other conjec- 
tures. Following the characters is a tribal mark which has been found 
in other places; see Littmann, 7amud. [nschriften, are) Ls 

S. 2 is on a stone which is described as very much weathered. Two 
drawings and a squeeze are available, but the drawings do not agree 
with each other nor with the squeeze, and it is impossible to make out 
anything legible. 
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Dr Jee 


Fig. 26. 
Facsimile of S. 3 


ar(0)25 


This inscription is on the same stone as the following. The characters 
are very small (1-2 cm. in height) and in part difficult to make out. 
The last four are distinct. The first in the facsimile is probably not a 
letter at all; the squeeze testifies against it. Following the xwx was 
probably samech, though the letter is now indistinct. We may plausibly 
read the proper name Nasr-yahab, “Nasr will give.” We know from 
the Doctrine of Addai, ed. Phillips, p. 24 (Syriac text), lines 18 f,, 
that Nasr (“eagle”) was a god worshiped by the northern Arabs at 


about this time. 
IAN) 


Fig. 27. 
Facsimile of S. 4 


So5i007 


The camel train of Kalé. 


The characters are large (24-3 cm. in height) and clearly cut. The 
final letter is noticeably small, but can hardly be anything else than 
beth. Observe what was said, above, in regard to this tribe of Kalb. 


Mae Vale 


Fig. 28. 
Facsimile of S. 5 


SY Jam son 


The camel train and the Bedouin. Dabba. 


The word ‘2, “bedouin,” occurs in Dussaud, No. 174. In our in- 
scription, if the interpretation is correct, the word would be badi. The 
tribe of Dabba was mentioned above. The drawing of the inscription 
shows a small cross just above the last letter. It is not clearly to be seen 
in the squeeze, but may be a tribal mark. The letters of the inscription 
are all distinctly cut. 
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NG 70) 


Fig. 20. 
Facsimile of S. 7 


Fig. 30. 
Facsimile of S. 8 


These two inscriptions, though on stones widely distant from each 
other, contain the same name (Mr. Johnson, who copied them, had al- 
ready noted this). After I had tried in vain to read them as Safaitic, 
Professor Littmann opened my eyes to the very obvious fact that they 
are Palmyrene scrawls; probably to be read “Awidhi. The name 
‘Awidha occurs frequently in Palmyrene inscriptions, but a form end- 
ing in Z or az has not hitherto appeared. 


V 
TEXTILES 
BY LILLIAN M. WILSON 


THE pieces of cloth found during this year’s work at Dura are frag- 
mentary. They were in the towers of the Main Gate and in the Tower 
of the Palmyrene Temple. As these buildings were destroyed at some 
time between the years 260 and 272 a.p., none of the cloth can be later 
than the last mentioned date, and probably not earlier than the middle 
of that century (the third). 

A variety of weaves are represented in the collection. Among the 
woolen pieces, the specimens of tapestry weaving predominate. The 
largest fragment, which is badly damaged and patched in several 
places, is a little more than 2.80 m. long, with an average width of 
about 0.90 m. One original corner, about 0.77 m. along one original 
end, and a considerable part of the selvage along the 2.80 m. of length 
are preserved. The end just mentioned is finished with a cord composed 
of the ends of the warp threads. About 0.025 m. from the end, there are 
two narrow stripes of red about 0.007 m. wide, separated by a wider 
stripe of the natural color. The cloth is tapestry woven throughout, and 
excepting the red stripes above mentioned, is of the natural color of the 
wool. While relatively heavy, it is soft and pliable. Its original size, 
and the purpose which it served can only be conjectured. 

A small fragment, Pl. XVIII, 2, is of wool of natural color, tapes- 
try woven throughout, with a purple band, 0.032 m. wide, which prob- 
ably formed a part of a simple meander pattern, one angle only being 
preserved. The extreme length of each portion of the band is 0.125 m. 
At one corner of the piece, there is a small fragment which shows that 
the warp threads at that point turned at a right angle, necessitating a 
similar change in the direction of the weft. Another possible instance 
of a similar manipulation of the warp threads appears on another badly 
tattered fragment of tapestry weave. On a small fragment of coarser 
texture than Pl. XVIII, 2, there is a purple band, wider than that of 
Pl. XVIII, 2, but similarly disposed. An angle and about 0.025 m. of 
the band only are preserved. 

Two pieces of heavy tapestry weave, both evidently from the same 
web, are of solid purple on black warps. There are a few shreds of a 
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black stripe along the edge of one of the pieces. The purple appears to 
have been, originally, one of the rich red shades. 

Purple stripes of different widths and composition are the only deco- 
rative features, in the tapestry fragments, which are sufficiently pre- 
served to be recognizable. On one fragment of fine, even texture, there 
is a broad purple band composed of three stripes, each 0.013 m. in width, 
separated by narrower stripes of the natural color of the wool. 

Two pieces were found having a purple stripe of the style of that in 
Pl. XIX, 1. This stripe, which is 0.013 m. in width, is divided about 
0.025 m. from the end, and a triangular pendant suspended from the 
point of division. At one side of the upper end of the preserved portion 
of the stripe, there is a small remnant of a purple figure, probably a 
medallion. This particular fragment is, apparently, a part of a tunic, 
the projection with the double stripe being a portion of one sleeve. 

Another form of stripe found on several badly tattered pieces, is 
0.075 m. in width. Four centimeters from the end, it is, in each case, 
divided in the same manner as the stripe of Pl. XIX, 1, but there is no 
pendant or other ornament. 

The collection contains several pieces of twill weave of different 
styles. Pl. XX, 1 and 2, are the two sides of a piece of heavy cloth, 
evidently woven in broad stripes of purple and natural color. One side 
of the cloth (Pl. XX, 1) is a weft rib; the other (Pl. XX, 2) a twill 
(over two and under one). Another small fragment, but of soft fine 
wool, is of a weave similar to Pl. XX, but with a more complicated 
twill. There is one well-woven piece of regular twill (over two and 
under two) and several others of irregular twill. There are, also, three 
fragments of the type of Pl. X XI, 1. They are of coarse wool, yellowish 
in color; the weave, a regular twill. 

A few pieces of a weave similar to loop weaving were found; see Pl. 
XXI, 2. This piece is of tapestry weave, but at intervals of about 0.013 
m., a row of short heavy threads are inserted, weftwise, so that their 
ends cover one side of the web as do the loops in loop weaving. I think 
it was part of a short shaggy cloak worn by shepherds and appearing 
on sculptured figures of them of the third century, a.p. 

Pl. XIX, 2, isa fragment of goat’s hair carpet or saddle cloth of two 
natural colors—a stripe of dark brown 0.175 m. wide, and on either side 
of it, a tan colored stripe 0.057 m. wide with a border consisting of a 
narrow dark brown stripe parallel to a row of dark brown checkers. 

Pl. XXI, 3, is a piece of carpet with short threads of red and green 
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laid at intervals so as to form a pattern, the nature of which cannot be 
determined from this small fragment. 

A relatively large quantity of linen pieces was found, all of coarse 
texture; those of lighter weight were of simple or tabby weave, the 
heavier ones of basket weave. 

In the collection there are two small fragments of felt of tan color. 
One of them (Pl. XVIII, 1) is 0.23 m. X 0.09 m. On its surface are 
two green stripes, varying in width from 3 mm. to 6 mm. There are 
also several pieces of cord of goat’s hair and of vegetable fiber; and 
pieces of a heavy three-strand braid of goat’s hair (0.013 m. wide) 
which resemble the cords and braids worn at the present time by the 
Arabs as girdles and as a part of their headdress. 


VI 


PrCLORYLONSALPALNTEDIPANEL FOUNDIVAT DURA 
BY M. I. ROSTOVTZEFF AND P. V. C. BAUR 


In the northeast room (Pl. II, H) of the north tower of the Palmyrene 
Gate two walls of sundried brick (d and e) had been built across the 
room to reduce the span of the beams of the ceiling. In (d) there was 
cut a small niche which seems to have contained a shrine of a local 
deity. That it was a shrine of the Tyche of Dura is made probable by 
the discovery in this room of a painted wooden panel (Frontispiece and 
Pl. I, 1) depicting Victory. It is one of two panels or wings of a little 
shrine dedicated to the goddess who is also elsewhere associated with 
Victory." Indeed, not only this room but also the inner court of the 
Palmyrene Gate (Pl. II, D) must have been sacred to the Tyche of 
Dura, judging from the mass of inscriptions of men who either wished 
to be remembered by the deity, or who expressed their thanks to her.’ 
The cult of Victory is also attested by scratched designs on an altar 
found in the inner court (D)* and the cult of Nemesis by a votive stele.* 
Upon Good Fortune depends Victory over the enemy and Vengeance 
upon the enemy. 

The dimensions of the wooden panel—not counting the projections 
which fitted into sockets and served as hinges—are 0.366 m. by 0.12 m.; 
it is o.o1 m. thick. These dimensions also give us the approximate size 
of the shrine of which the two panels formed the wings. It must have 
been 0.24 m. broad and at least 0.366 m. high. If the cult statue of 
Tyche were of the standing type, like that on the Pompeian fresco de- 
picting Venus Pompeiana in a chariot drawn by four elephants,” it 
would not fill the space. If, however, it were of the seated type invented 
by Eutychides for the Tyche of Antioch, it would fit in remarkably 
well. From the Roman provincial coins of Asia Minor we learn that this 


1So, for example, on a coin from Tarsus, mentioned below. See also R. Peter in 
Roscher, Zew., I, cols. 1540 and 1555 ff. (Drexler); Otto in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Encycl., s.v. Fortuna, cols. 41 f. 

2 See Rep. I, p. 41, C. 3, C. 8, and especially Rostovtzeff’s remarks on p. 50, also 
Torrey’s report, pp. 61 f. 

Si hid. PIN SB: “ods FILING T 

5 Mary H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, Fig. 584: Pfuhl, Waleret und Zeichnung 
der Griechen, III, Fig. 744 (Fortuna standing on a globe). 
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type was occasionally used also by other cities situated on rivers and at 
Dura we find a painted representation of the Tyche of Dura associated 
with the Tyche of Palmyra (Cumont, p. 97 and Atlas, Pl. L). In our 
shrine, then, the river god swimming at the feet of Tyche instead of 
being the Orontes would be the Euphrates. The geographical situation 
of Dura lends itself admirably to this type of Tyche.* The panels were 
painted on the inner side so that the Victories about to crown Tyche 
were visible when the doors were open. Otherwise the shrine was prob- 
ably like a plain box. 

The best analogies to wooden shrines with a door and a statuette or 
statue of a god inside of the shrine are presented by Egypt. From a very 
early period the statues of the gods in Egypt were kept in wooden or 
stone shrines of larger and smaller dimensions. In such shrines (the 
Greek term for it was vaoc) the statues of the gods were carried in 
sacred processions, the shrines sometimes being placed on sacred barges.” 
The habit was still alive in the Greco-Roman period as is attested by 
some inventories of temples compiled for the Roman administration of 
which we still have some fragments (enumerated in the Introduction to 
P. Oxy., 1449). In one of these fragmentary lists (P. Oxy., 521, 2d cen- 
tury A.D.) in line 4 ff., we read: vaio/kiov ’Oceipidfoc ....] / ’Oceipidoc 
EuAL.... Gu] / Aovaicxiov, Natoxtov or Eudovaicxiov is the best name for the 
little shrine of Dura (cf. B.G.U. 387). 

Various were the images which were kept in such vaticxia which of 
course were not cult shrines containing the statue of the main god and 
the statues of the ovwvaoi Seoi, but votive offerings of worshipers. Of such 
offerings, as in all the temples of Greece, careful lists were kept in all 
the sanctuaries of Egypt. The names of the gods who were kept in such 
shrines we learn from a large fragment of a list of offerings, P. Oxy. 
1449 (213-17 A.D.), which enumerates the votive offerings in a set of 
temples and shrines of the city of Oxyrynchus and of its neighborhood. 
Most of the shrines were dedicated to Greek gods, one to Atargatis Beth- 
ennun[is ?]. Besides the priests the declaration was made by kwyactat 
meo[toudv to] kupif[o]u LeBaotob kai Nikne [attot meoayouonc kai] / *LovAtac 


* Small statuettes of a Tyche in the type of the Tyche of Antioch are frequent in our 
Museums, see F. Cumont, Fouwilles, p. 99, note 1. Cf. the excellent statuette in the 
_ Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, G. M. Richter, Catalogue of Bronzes, No. 
259. 


2 


G. Maspero, Egyptian Archaeology, 1884, pp. 104-105 and Fig. rog. 
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Adopvac LeBaotijc kal tot O[eot matpoc LeBaoto(?) Leounpou. . . . It is evi- 
dent that all these shrines were centers of the imperial cult, and this 
impression is confirmed by the fact that in each list the first place among 
the votive statuettes of gods is occupied by the cikovidiov of the reigning 
emperor and ¢ikovidia of his parents. The statuettes of gods are called 
adeiavtaoia and édava,? 

It is, therefore, equally possible to assume for our shrine not a statue 
of Tyche as its resident but a statue or bust of the reigning emperor. 
The great devotion paid by the inhabitants of Dura to Julia Domna (as 
attested by an altar found in the fall of 1930 at Dura) may suggest a 
statuette of Julia Domna represented as the Tyche of the city. I may 
draw the attention of the reader in this connection to an interesting 
bronze helmet found in the river Jordan in Palestine and now in the 
Museum of Berlin, Sammlung Lipperheide, No. 86 (Pl. XXIII). The 
photographs here illustrated are due to the kindness of Professor Zahn. 
The helmet’ is adorned with a tendril (Ranke), then with a frieze of 
arms and weapons (trophies of vanquished Syrians and Anatolians ?) 
and finally with a medallion with a bust of Julia Domna represented as 
Tyche. The medallion is supported by two flying Victories.* If the bust 
of Julia Domna wears a breastplate, which we cannot see in the photo- 
graph and which we do not consider probable, her armor can be ex- 
plained by the fact that she was the first to have the official title of mater 
Augusti et castrorum, and that would entitle her to appear in the dress 
of a goddess of war. To the right and left in a quadriga is a charioteer, 
the one, according to Zahn, certainly Poseidon, the other probably 
Helios with the kentron. 

To come back to the shrine. It is natural that the figures of Victories 
should be painted inside of the door wings. It was quite a revelation, 


1 It is interesting to note that in most of the marriage contracts of Roman Egypt 
among the objects given to the bride as her dowry the place of honor is occupied by a 
bronze statuette of Aphrodite. This statuette was sometimes kept in a special box- 
shrine, see C.P.R. 27, 9: Kal xahka / [’Agpo]deitny, etc., kal EvAwa [émOn]Knv tic 
’Aopodci[tnc]. Wessely remarks that he has seen in the coll. Graf in Vienna a statuette 
of Aphrodite still in its epitheke. 

2 Illustrated in Arch. Anz., 1905, p. 21. On p. 22 B. Schroder states that the bust 
wears armor, and that it is probably a portrait of an emperor. Cf. the painted grave of 
Aelia Arisvinth in Tripoli where two standing Victories hold a wreathed medallion 
containing a portrait of her in half figure. Above are two genii holding another wreath 
with the name of Aelia Arisvinth. ; 
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when the doors were opened and the deity crowned by Victories emerged 
from darkness in all her splendor. A curious parallel to our door wing 
painted inside is presented by a pair of such wings found in Egypt and 
now in the Museum of Berlin. To Professor A. Scharff our thanks are 
due for the photographs here reproduced (Pl. XXII). Here the image 
inside the shrine is met or greeted by a procession of gods painted on the 
door panels, all figures moving toward the image. They are no doubt 
the cvvvaoi Seoi of the deity inside the shrine with the exception of the 
clean-shaven priest who is sacrificing at a thymiaterion. The gods 
march in pairs: the pair of the upper row on the left panel are a god 
and a goddess, in the second row two gods on each panel. All the gods, 
as far as recognizable carry either in the right or in the left hand a 
branch—greetings to the great deity inside the shrine. Each of them 
has beside the branch an attribute. All are young, without beards and 
mustaches and all are dressed in the same way: a tunic with purple 
straps, a pallium and high shoes for the gods—a long chiton and a 
chlamys for the goddess. The attributes are: in one case the double axe 
(first row, left panel, left), in another (the goddess next to the god with 
the axe) a dog or jackal held on a leash. If I am not mistaken the god 
to the left in the second row of the first panel also carries a double axe 
while his neighbor holds the reins of a camel. The three gods on the 
right panel have each of them a spear. 

No doubt the set of gods is not Egyptian and not Greek. The double 
axe points to the border lands between Syria and Asia Minor and the 
general features of the gods and goddess again to the Syrian lands. 
The best parallels to these beardless juvenile warlike gods are presented 
no doubt by Palmyra, e.g., the interesting bas-relief of the gods ‘Arst 
and Azizi now in the Museum of Damascus.* Here in the center we 
have the dedicant performing a sacrifice, to the left a triad of gods (?) 
or men with cups in their hands and a child seated on an altar (?), to 
the right the two gods ‘Arsti and Azizt, one on camelback, another on 
horseback. The gods are well-known Arab gods (see Ingholt, of. czt.). 
I call attention also to the well-known group of three or four gods of 
Palmyra all juvenile and beardless, or dressed in the military fashion.* 

The double axe in the right hands of two of the gods points to Hadad, 


1J. B. Chabot, Choix d’inscriptions de Palmyre, P\. XXII, 1; H. Ingholt, Studier 
over Palmyrensk Skulptur, 1928, Pl. VII and pp. 42 ff. 
? Chabot, of. cit., Pl. XXIII, 2, and Cumont, Fouwilles, pp. 100 ff. 
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the native Anatolian god who with his consort Atargatis found a new 
home and a gorgeous sanctuary first at Bambyke in Syria and then 
far and wide all over Syria in countless shrines (one discovered this 
year at Dura) and outside of Syria in all the Greek and Hellenized 
lands. One of these lands was Egypt. Here from the early Hellenistic 
period Atargatis and Hadad found an ever increasing number of wor- 
shipers.* Since Hadad is represented twice on our panels is it not fair to 
suggest that the vatoxtov to which our door wings belonged contained the 
statue of an oriental deity and was dedicated in one of the many 
shrines of the Syrian goddess or the Syrian goddesses in the Fayum?” 

It is interesting to add to these parallels some well-known monu- 
ments which go back to the same ideas. I mean the typical triptychs 
which appear very often as adornments of the “mantelpieces,’’ wooden 
cornices which run around a room in the Pompeian and Roman wall 
decorations of the second style. The same triptychs play an important 
part in the mystic cults of antiquity: by opening the doors of such a 
triptych the initiated saw the secret holy image of one or another of the 
mystic cults.* From these monuments both in Egypt and in Italy (and 
there is no doubt that they were widely spread all over the ancient 
world) there is not a long distance to the medieval triptychs and the 
medieval wooden shrines. With Syria directly (through China) we 
may connect the fact, that a similar arrangement of painted doors is 


1U. Wilcken, Zu den Syrischen Gottern in Festgabe fir A, Deissmann, 1927, pp. 
1 ff. Note that in all the papyri which refer to the cult of Atargatis she is mentioned in 
the company of her oUvvaot Ge0i. Note also that a well-preserved temple of Hadad and 
Atargatis was discovered at Delos (P. Roussel, Delos colonie athénienne, 1916, pp. 
252 ff.). 

2 R. Pagenstecher (Arch. Anz., 1919, cols. 9 ff., Figs. 1-2) first published these 
panels, but did not hit the mark. The sacrificing priest is not necessarily an Egyptian, 
and the other figures seem to us to be Syrian ouwvaot Qcoi of the deity in the shrine. He 
was right in drawing attention to the relief in the Museum of Cairo (Arch. Anz., col. 
18, Fig. 3) and in identifying the seated figure of this relief as the occupant of the 
shrine. We, however, opine that the style of the Cairo relief is not Egyptian but Asi- 
anic, and that with the exception of the priest who is pouring incense on a thymiaterion, 
the other figures—they are on a larger scale—are oriental deities. The enthroned deity 
with rayed head and scepter is to our mind an Asiatic form of the sun god, and the 
central figure, in the lower row, his consort whom the Greeks would have called Arte- 
mis. The god leading the camel, the goddess with the dog, and the warrior deities are 
the same as those of the panels, deities associated with the sun god. A similar wooden 
panel with painted figures is in a private collection in England. 

3M. Rostovtzeff, Mystic Italy, 1928, p. 80 and Figs. XV and XXIV, 1. 
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met on a small Korean domestic altar with a group of three Buddhas, 
which dates from the first dynasty of the Kingdom of Silla." 

As we are not competent to give a technical description of the paint- 
ing, we have asked Mr. Daniel V. Thompson of the Yale Art School 
for information. He has very kindly responded and writes as follows: 


I cannot say definitely what the wood of the panel is: that calls for a special 
knowledge which I do not possess, and it would be useless for me to hazard a 
suggestion. The panel is covered with a thin couch of white, very absorbent, 
which seems to consist of white chalk bound with a minimum amount of size. 
The painting itself is executed in a sort of water color, or more properly 
gouache, for the proportion of binding medium is very low. This medium may 
have been albuminous; from the appearance of the colors and from their be- 
haviour under such simple optical tests as I could apply without better labora- 
tory facilities I am inclined, however, to believe that it was rather a vegetable 
gum, such as acacia or the cherry gum which Miss North used in her recon- 
struction. Pliny’s sarcocolla must have been something of this sort. 

Some of the pigments can be identified under the microscope, and their iden- 
tification compels us to visualize the painting in its original state as very bril- 
liant, even barbaric, in color. There are considerable areas in the picture which 
show remains of painting in orpiment. (You will remember that Pliny speaks 
of the use of auripigmentum as being confined pretty much to small works, and 
mentions moreover, XX XIII, 22, that it was imported from Asia Minor). Upon 
these areas, namely the borders or reverse of the gown, which have largely de- 
cayed, as not uncommonly happens when orpiment has been used, a simple de- 
sign was painted in a red color which may well be “dragonsblood,” a warm red 
resin which has a long history of usefulness for shading over bright yellow, 
known to the Romans by the confusing title of Indian cinnabar. 

The background, now an indeterminate dark red, must originally have pos- 
sessed a degree of brilliance compatible with that on the flaming borders of the 
gown. Under the microscope it shows itself to have been painted in a transpar- 
ent red over an opaque one. The underlying color corresponds pretty much to 
our idea of the ancient sézopis, but from its intensity and tint I am inclined to 
judge that it may have been somewhat reinforced with red lead, and it was so 
that Miss North prepared the ground in her copy. This combination of rubric 
with false sandarac was known as sandyx, and sometimes served as an advance 


1 See Andreas Eckardt, History of Korean Art, translated by J. M. Kindersley, 
Pl. LXXVI, Fig. 232. The Kingdom of Silla began in 57 B.c., and ended in 935 A.D. 
The fact that such naiskoi occurred frequently in Syria is attested by the form of a 
naiskos or naos on some altars of Syria (Comte du Mesnil du Buisson, Bull. d. /nst. 
de France, 1928 [issued in 1930], p. 246, n. 3). 
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preparation for the purpurissum. (Cf. Pliny, XXXV, 26, 31). The overpaint- 
ing here may be the true mwurex purple; but without fairly elaborate tests it 
is not possible to eliminate the possibility that it is a lake color of vegetable 
origin. 

The painting of the flesh is carried out likewise in two tones: first a prepara- 
tion which can hardly be other than green earth, creta viridis, mixed with the 
chalk white which alone seems to have been used for lightening the tints; and 
upon that a delicate shading with a mixed flesh-color. The features are empha- 
sized by a double outline of red and black, and the whites of the eyes are 
heavily loaded with chalk. 

The same green earth appears in the painting of the skirt and of the garland, 
but with the addition of a stronger green, probably the aerwgo of Pliny, the 
universally popular verdigris, mixed with it and laid over it, for the deeper 
tones of the shadows. 

The microscope confirmed Professor Rostovtzeff’s acute surmise that the 
globe was painted in blue. Unmistakable remains of crystalline copper blue are 
to be seen within its outline. I hesitate to link this with the armeniwm of Pliny, 
since the identification of blue pigments, even when their precise nature has 
been determined, with the titles given them by classical authors, is necessarily 
somewhat uncertain, owing to the ambiguous terminology of the texts. 


Victory on the globe first occurs on a statue dedicated by Augustus 
in the Curia Julia on August 28, 29 B.c., when the cult of Victory was 
established in commemoration of the battle of Actium. Above an altar 
soared the goddess on a globe. The statue is said to have been brought 
from Tarentum, but there is no evidence that it formed part of the spoil 
of Fabius and Marcellus when they captured that city in 209 B.c. The 
earliest illustration of this famous statue is on the coins of Augustus,’ 
but the type frequently occurs on coins of the later emperors.” 

We are, however, dependent not only on these coins for our knowl- 
edge of the appearance of the Victory in the Curia, for the type is also 
found on an intaglio of glass paste in the Berlin Museum. It dates from 
the early imperial period. Here her attributes are crown and trophy in- 


1 Cohen, Med. Imp.,? I, 72, No. 63, p. 107; Mattingly-Sydenham, 7’4e Roman 
Imperial Coinage, 1, Pl. III, 60, a denarius struck by L. Pinarius Scarpus between 
30 and 27 B.c. in Cyrenaica, and the coins struck by Vatronius Labeo and Rutilius 
Plancus as duumvirs of Corinth, 2. W@. C. Corinth, Pl. 15, 10. 

2 Bernhart, Handbuch zur Minzkunde der romischen Kaiserzeit, Pl, 72, 12 (Ves- 
pasian )and 16 (Carus), Pl. 81, 6 (Constantius II) ; Roscher, Zew., III, 1, col. 354, 
No. 24 (Antoninus Pius) ; Mattingly-Sydenham, of. cit., I, Pl. XII, 226 (Galba) to 
cite only a few examples. 
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stead of crown and palm branch.* Yet there can be no doubt that the 
statue in the Curia is meant, because the Victory on the globe is placed 
on an altar which is decorated with a Victory driving a chariot. On 
either side of the altar a barbarian in trousers is kneeling and holding 
aloft Roman standards, a representation which evidently refers to the 
return by the Parthians of the standards taken from Crassus. Judging 
from the sharp folds of the drapery the statue in the Curia Julia must 
have been of bronze. This is made certain by a Roman copy of the type 
found at Cirta and now in the Museum at Constantine.* Here, better 
than on the coins and the Berlin intaglio, it is clear that the Tarentine 
original belongs to the third century B.c. 

Another type of Nike on a globe was invented by Niceratus in the 
first half of the second century B.c., but of this we have only a poor 
drawing.® 

A third type of Victory on a globe, a type which cannot be connected 
in any way with that in the Curia Julia, is preserved to us in a gilded 
bronze statute of the middle of the third century a.p., found at Calva- 
tone in the province of Cremona. It is now in the Berlin Museum.* On 
the globe is the inscription: Victoriae Aug(ustae) Antonini et Veri M. 
Satrius Maior. This statue would be of special interest to us if it could 
be proved that the inscription refers to the Parthian war (162-65 
A.D.). Here it is evident that the Roman creator of this type of Victory 
is an eclectic artist who makes use of archaistic, Hellenistic, and Roman 
elements. He made his task easy by borrowing a type of Maenad which 
is preserved in a marble copy of the Villa Albani.® Victory wearing the 
skin of a panther is senseless; the artist did not take the pains to omit it 
when he turned a Maenad into a Victory merely by adding wings and 
changing the attributes. Note that the bare left leg projects from the 


1 Roscher, Zewx., III, 1, col. 354, Fig. 25. On the coins of Augustus the trophy is 
sometimes substituted for the palm branch, for example, Mattingly-Sydenham, of. ciz., 
Ne Bd Bae @ bee Ye 

2 Doublet et Gauckler, Musée de Constantine, Pl. 8; Revue archéol., 1890, Pl. 
14; Roscher, Zex., III, 1, col. 354, Fig. 26. 

§ Illustrated in Loewy, Bildhauerinschriften, 496. See also Bulle in Roscher, Zew., 
ITI, 1, col. 349. 

*Bruno Schroder, “Die Victoria von Calvatone,” 67. Winckelmannsprogramm 
(1907), Pls. I-II; Beschreibung der Antiken Skulpturen, Berlin, 1891, No. 5; 
Kekule, Die Griech. Skulptur? Berlin, 1907, p. 377; Urlichs, Amnali dell’ mst., XI, 
1839, pp. 73 ff., tav.d’agg.B. 

® Schroder, of. cit., Pl. III. 
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slit in the Doric chiton, and that the right leg is crossed behind the left 
as she dances along on her toes instead of flying. Keep in mind that she 
does not look at the observer, but that her glance follows the attributes, 
no doubt a crown held in the outstretched right hand and a palm branch 
in the left. 

We are now ready to discuss the painting of Victory found at Dura. 
In many respects it reminds us of the last mentioned Victory. Both 
wear a Doric chiton with high-girdled overfold on the painting, but 
with high-girdled panther’s skin on the statue. Both have one leg bare 
and the other crossed behind it. On the painting, however, it is clear 
that the artist first drew the head and drapery and then added the arms 
and legs. The legs are altogether out of drawing, both being on the left 
side of the body. Another point of similarity is that both statue and 
painting have very long and slender bodies, but on the panel picture 
the structural element is entirely lacking. This lack of the structural 
element is characteristic of oriental art, especially noticeable in India, 
Chinese Turkestan, China, and Japan. This tradition dies hard ; indeed, 
in the Japanese prints of modern times it is still very much alive. On 
statue and painting the wings are merely attributes; the Victories do 
not fly, but dance on the globe, barely touching it with their toes. On the 
statue the wings are restored, in the painting they are drawn much too 
small. 

Very similar to both the Victory of Dura and to a certain extent to 
that of Calvatone are the Victories painted on the pillars of the famous 
painted grave of Palmyra (PI. I, 2), so many times published and 
illustrated.* The general slenderness of the figures, the lack of struc- 

1 The best reproductions of the Victories may be found in J. Strzygowski, Orient 
oder Rom, 1901, pp. 11 ff.; B. V. Pharmakowsky, “Painting in Palmyra,” Bul. of the 
Russ. Arch. Inst. in Constantinople, 8, 3 (1903) (in Russian) (Pl. XXIV, colored 
plate of one of the Victories); J. B. Chabot, Choix d’inscriptions de Palmyre, pp. 
96 ff., Pls. XVII-XVIII (after the excellent photos of Rev. Pere R. Savignac). Our 
photograph (PI. I, 2) we owe to the courtesy of M. Chabot. That the prototype of this 
type of Victory belongs to the Hellenistic period is furthermore evident from a relief 
found in Augst, Switzerland, and published by Felix Stahelin, ‘““Ein romisches Sie- 
-gesdenkmal in Augst” in the Anzeiger fur schweizerische Altertumskunde, 1930, I. 
Heft, Ziirich, pp. 1 ff., illustrated Fig. 1 and Pl. I. In this article Stahelin collects 
other examples of the type. In this connection the Nike on a globe, a plaster relief 
found at Dura, should be mentioned (see Cumont, Fowilles, Atlas, Pl. LX XXII, 3). 
Cf. also the Victory on plaster reliefs, O. Rubensohn, Aus dem Pelizaeus Museum zu 


Hildesheim, Hellenistisches Silbergerat in antiken Gipsabgussen, 1911, Pl. IV, 34 
and Pl. XIV, 79. 
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tural element, the general composition of the flying figure with short, 
purely ornamental wings dancing on the globe, the peculiar treatment 
of the eyes (not adequately rendered in the colored plate of Pharma- 
kowsky, much better on our Plate and on Pls. XVII and XVIII of 
Chabot)? and of the dress, especially of the flounces, the nude legs which 
emerge from the skirt are almost identical in the two pictures. Identical 
are the colors—bright green, white, flaming red, and dark blue. All 
these coincidences make the Victories of Palmyra the closest parallel to 
the Victory of Dura. 

The Victories of Palmyra, however, show some important differences 
if compared with the Victory of Dura. They are more Hellenistic, less 
oriental. The colors of the Dura painting are more crude and flaming 
than those of the Palmyra paintings. The red and green predominate at 
Dura, while the neutral white is the main color of the Palmyra Vic- 
tories. Note also that the Palmyra Victories have their hair dressed in 
the Hellenistic and not in the Parthian fashion and that they wear al- 
most no jewels (perhaps two thin armlets on the upper parts of their 
arms). 

Must we ascribe these differences to the fact that the two paintings , 
belong to two different schools or to the fact that they belong to two 
different periods? The paintings of Palmyra are dated. As Professor 
Kokowzew has pointed out’ the “adornment” of the southern painted 
exedra of the Palmyra grave according to the inscriptions was carried 
out between 160 a.p., the time of the inscriptions which speak of the 
construction of the grave, and 191 a.p., the time of the inscriptions 
which first mention the “adornment” of the exedra. Is our painting 
later and thus more oriental? This conclusion seems to us very little 
convincing. The third century in Dura was the time of Roman domina- 
tion. A priori we would expect in this period a less strong influence of 
Parthian culture and art than in the preceding period, the time of Par- 
thian domination. We are inclined, therefore, to date our painting in 
about the same time as the Palmyra frescoes and ascribe the differences 
in the two productions of pictorial art to the differences between two 
schools of painters: one—that of Dura—more Parthian, more oriental, 


1The same treatment of the eyes may be observed in the figure of a flying genius 
in a painted grave of the Bosporus, M. Rostovtzeff, Ancient Decorative Painting, PI. 
EXXVL ar: 

2P. K. Kokowzew, Bull. of the Russ. Arch. Inst. in Constantinople, 8, 3 (1903), 
p. 321. 
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the other—that of Palmyra—more Greek, ie, Hellenistic, though 


with very strong oriental, i.e., Parthian elements. To these remarks we 
may add that the scheme of two Victories supporting a medallion or 
crowning a statue or a bust while common all over the Greco-Roman 
world is especially common in the Near East. It is more than probable 
that this type of composition created the similar compositions in early 
Christian art.’ 

We may draw the attention of the reader in this connection to a bas- 
relief recently found at Beirut. It is a trivial composition: two Vic- 
tories supporting a ¢adella ansata on which probably an inscription was 
either actually painted (and afterward faded) or was intended to be 
cut or painted. The Victory of this monument is similar to that of 
Palmyra. The wings, the dress, and the head are typical. The most in- 
teresting point about this Victory is, however, that she is a combination 
of a Nike and a Tyche, as is shown by the mural crown on her head, a 
Nikotyche as this divine being is sometimes called in the inscriptions.” 

To sum up. The Dura Victory is no doubt a peculiar production of 
Parthian art. The Hellenistic elements, as pointed out above, are strong 
but not predominating. Take the head of the figure. The Victory from 
Calvatone follows the Greek tradition and has the head turned decid- 
edly to one side, whereas the Victory from Dura follows the Iranian 
tradition with the typical frontality of the head. (The frontality of the 
Palmyra Victories is dictated not by any tradition, but by the scheme of 
composition.) The hairdress is characteristic of the Parthian fashion, a 
huge top-knot of hair bound with a fillet, and masses of hair covering 
the ears. Again characteristic of Iranian fashion is the profusion of 
jewelry which adorns our Victory, pearl armlets, bracelets, and anklets. 
There are long strings of pearls sewed on her wind-blown drapery, and 
even her sandals are tied with a string of pearls.° 


1 See M. Rostovtzeff, Ancient Decorative Painting in S. Russia, 1913, pp. 499 ff. (in 
Russian). 

2 See e.g., B. Saria, Starinar 3 (1925), p. 106: Nixotlxn 168’ &yadua, etc, Cf. the 
goddess Tuxemodtc in one of the inscriptions of Opramoas /uscr. gr. ad. r. R. p., III, 
739, col. XIX, 1, 18. The combination of Tyche and Nemesis of which we spoke above 
is evident in an inscription of the same Opramoas, zd7d., col. XIX, 3. A good example 
of Athena Nikotyche has been found in a sanctuary of Apollo at Bulla Regia, Tunisia 
(see Arch. Anz., 1908, col. 221, Fig. 7). 

8 There are very few monuments of Parthian art in general and still less of those 
which represent a woman. A good survey will be found in F. Sarre, Die Kunst des 
Alten Persien, 1923, Pls. 54, 66. The typical hairdress of our painting is, however, 
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The position of the arms of the Victory in the painting—they are al- 
together out of drawing—differs from that in the statue of Calvatone in 
that the right arm crosses the body, so that the attributes, wreath and 
palm branch, the usual symbols of Victory, may be presented to the 
statue of Tyche in the shrine. Similarly on a bronze medallion of Tri- 
bonianus Gallus struck at Tarsus in the province of Cilicia, Nike is fly- 
ing toward Tyche seated on a rock and is about to crown her, but the 
best analogy is found on the coins of Nisibis where the seated Tyche is 
represented in a shrine of which the panel doors stand open.* 


not seen on any of the few figures of women illustrated in the plates of Sarre. On our 
Pl. XXIV, 3, is reproduced a terra cotta of the Museum of Berlin which shows a 
woman on horseback with exactly the same hairdress. Similar figures of women are 
reproduced on bone plaques which once adorned a toilet-box and were found in Olbia, 
B. V. Pharmakovsky, ‘‘Olbia,” 1901-8, Bull. of the Arch. Comm. 33 (1909), Pp. 134, 
Figs. 60-65; Arch. Anz., 1907, cols. 147-152. A bone plaque similar to those at Olbia 
represents a figure of a standing woman in a peculiar high hairdress, somewhat similar 
to a mural crown, holding in her right hand a diadem or the typical ring with taeniae, 
symbol of the royal power of the Sassanian kings. The figure though not winged is. 
similar to the Hvareno of the bas-relief of Tag-i-bustan, Sarre, Die Kunst des Ald. 
Persien, Pl. 91. On her neck is a necklace, in the ears are earrings (B. et V. Cha- 
nenko, Anz. de la region du Dniepr, VI (1907), Pl. IV, No. 551). Similar plaques 
were found in India, one was found at Taxila (Sir John Marshall, Anm. Rep., 1915-16, 
Pl. IX, Fig. 2 in Avch. Survey of India), another found in India is now in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, A. K. Coomaraswamy, “Archaic Indian Terracottas,” /pek, 
1928, Pl. 6, No. 38. I have seen figures of women with the same hairdress in the inter- 
esting frescoes of Parthian times from Koh-i-Khwaja in Seistan which were first dis- 
covered by Sir Aurel Stein and now excavated and carried to Berlin by Professor 
Herzfeld. We are looking with great expectation to the publication of these frescoes. 
Interesting figures of the same type from Assur will be seen published by Professor W. 
Andrae. 

1A. E. Cahn, Auktions Katalog 60, Pl. 26, 1710; B. M. C., Cilicia, 315; Head, 
Hist. Num.,? p. 732. The Tyche of the Antioch type is found frequently on Roman im- 
perial coins of Syria and on almost all the coins of Mesopotamia, e.g., Germanicia 
Caesarea, Head, H. JV.,? p. 776; B. M. C., Galatia, etc., Pl. XVI, 1; Laodicea ad mare, 
B.M. C., Pl. XXXI, 3; Samosata on the Euphrates, Head, 776, 2. M. C., Pl. XVI, 10; 
Apameia on the Orontes, Head, 780; Damascus, Head, 784; Edessa, Hill, 2. . C., 
Mesopotamia, Pls. XIV-XVI; Singara, Hill, B. MW. C., XIX, 3. At Nisibis we even find 
the seated Tyche in a shrine of which the panel doors stand open (Hill, 2. MU. C., PI. 
XVII, 12), and perhaps our panel came from an imitation of such a shrine. On the 
other hand, the standing type of Tyche is found on the coins of Heliopolis (Baalbek), 
on each side a standing figure and on columns stand two Victories holding a veil over 
her head (2. M. C., Galatia, etc., Pl. XXXVI, 10). A statuette of Jupiter Heliopolita- 
nus found at Beirut: the front, below the figures of the Tyche of Baalbek and a male 
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Miss North is doubtless right in her restoration of the original 
colors of the picture, in which Tyrian purple, green and white tints are 
glaringly set side by side without blending. As in the earliest known 
Nike of the sixth century B.c., the one found at Delos, perhaps the work 
of Archermos, so also here in the Victory of the second century a.p., the 
brilliant colors must have thrilled the hearts of the observer, and sug- 
gested the joy of some victory of long ago. 


is the Tyche of Berytus crowned by a Victory as on the coins (Comte du Buisson, 
Bull. d. Inst. de France, 1928, p. 245). 


VII 
GRAFFITI SHOWING PARTHIAN WARRIORS 
BY M. I. ROSTOVTZEFF 


A croup of graffiti, of which one was found in the Temple of the Palmy- 
rene Gods, three in the graffiti house mentioned by Mr. Johnson (above, 
p. 161) in his chapter on the horoscope, have an unusual interest and 
require a special discussion. Similar, but much cruder graffiti were dis- 
covered and discussed by Cumont (Fowzlles, p. 265, Pl. 98) and have 
been compared by Cumont with a bas-relief showing a Parthian officer 
(Pl. 99, 1) and a scratched design on a stone plaque showing probably 
a Parthian or early Sassanian king (Pl. 99, 2). 

Our graffiti are more correct in design, more elegant, less clumsy, in 
this comparable to a certain extent to Cumont’s picture of the king and 
to some designs in black on a large jar found at Assur, soon to be pub- 
lished by Professor W. Andrae. Two of these graffiti represent Parthian 
horsemen charging an enemy; one is drawn as if the horseman was at- 
tacking a fortress on a mound (the connection between the two draw- 
ings, however, is probably accidental). One shows a Parthian standing 
over a large head. I will show that this connection is possibly not acci- 
dental. And the third, a fragment, shows a Parthian officer in front 
view probably on horseback. 

I will not repeat the description of the Parthian bowmen as given by 
Cumont. It is correct and fits admirably the two bowmen reproduced in 
Pls. XLI, 2, and XLIII, 2, one riding to the left, another to the right, 
both shooting an arrow. In some details our drawings give more than 
the graffiti of Cumont. The wooden arrow-case is represented in our 
graffiti with all the details, even the thumb-ring used in drawing the 
bow (see above, pp. 73 f.) seems to be depicted. A torc—typical for the 
Iranians in general—is drawn on the neck of the bowmen and the hair- 
dress is very well reproduced—the same hairdress which was described 
in the chapter on the Victory of Dura. There is no doubt that the rider 
(Cumont, Pl. 98, 1), wears no helmet but the same peculiar Parthian 
hairdress. 

Our graffiti if compared with the terra cottas which represent both 
Parthians and Scythians,’ illustrate in an excellent way the well-known 


*F. Sarre, Kunst d. Alten Persien, Pl. 54 (to the left a Scythian, cf. my /ramians 
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description of the Parthian general Surenas and his army by Plutarch 
(Crassus 24). Surenas is shown in this description as dressed in the 
Parthian way: Mysixatepov gokevacuévoec evtpippact mpoowmou (painted 
face) kal Kounc Siakpicet (parted hair) tOv GAwv ap8wv er LkvOikdc énl to 
doBepov TH avacidkw kouwvtwv, The interpretation of this text is difficult. 
Have we to recognize in the hairdress of Surenas the elaborate hairdress 
of some portraits of Parthian kings on the coins (Sarre, of. cét., Pl. 66) 
and the hairdress of our Pl. XLI, 2, and of Cumont, Pl. 99, 1, and in 
the hairdress of the majority of the Parthians with their hair “bunched 
over their foreheads” the hairdress so typical for the Parthians both 
male and female and illustrated beside our figures both by the painting 
of the Victory and by some Parthian terra cottas reproduced on Pls. 
XXIV, 3, and XXV, 1, 2? Or is it that the Scythian-like hairdress of 
the majority is of the type so well known from the figures of the Scythi- 
ans as represented in S. Russian monuments? The same Scythian 
hairdress is seen on some terra cottas (e.g., Sarre, of. czt., Pl. 54, 2). In 
this case the hairdress in the shape of three masses of trimmed hair dis- 
tributed in a skilled manner around the face would be the hairdress of 
Surenas. Further discoveries in Dura will no doubt clear up this 
question. 

The graffiti of Dura are a welcome illustration to another well-known 
classical text dealing with the Parthians. I mean Cass. Dio XL, 15: 


~ \ \ t t \ ~ ~ U Ul ~ ~ bs U \ 
TH Se Oy omAtoet Kal TH TOV moheuwy diaxeipioel...TOIaSe xeGvTat aomidi pEV 
’ \ t U \ \ y \ \ if t 
oudev vouiCouatv, immotogotat Sé kal KovTOpopol, TA MOAAA KaTAappaKTOl, OTPATEUOV- 
7 “6 TE \ ~ U b) 
tat’ meCoi Te dAtyot pev Kal of doBeveotepol, tokdtai S’ouv Kal Exeivol mavtec Eloly, 


“The Parthians make no use of a shield, but their forces consist of 
mounted archers and pikemen, mostly in full armor. Their infantry is 
small, made up of the weaker men; but even these are all archers.” The 
Parthians of our Pls; X LI, ‘2: Add XLIII, 2, are no doubt innotofdrat 
(cf. Arr. ’Adavikn, Jacoby, Pp) Gr. Hist., IL B, 156 F. 12, 1—the 
Petraeans are characterized here as hippotoxotai, cf. Téxvn taktixn, 44) 
—mounted archers, the sagittarii of the Roman imperial army, who 
were recruited in Syria. They wear no heavy armor and correspond- 
ingly are not the clibanarii or cataphractarii, i.e., the mounted spear- 
men with their heavy armor which covered both men and horses de- 
scribed by Cassius Dio. It must be noted that in the few monuments of 


and Greeks, Pl. I, 1—cf. E. H. Minns, Camér. Anc. Hisz., vol. of plates I, 248c—to 
the right a Parthian). Cf. our Pl. XXIV. 
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Parthian art I never saw such a clibanarius represented in sculpture 
and painting. Note that according to Plutarch (Crassus, 21, Ci, 7 iste 
XLI, 2) there were very few such heavily armed knights in the Par- 
thian armies and those were exclusively members of the Parthian aris- 
tocracy, while the majority were light armed sagittarii, serfs of the few 
Parthian nobles. These last probably are the two horsemen of our graf- 
fiti. If we want to form an idea on the general appearance of the cata- 
phractarii of the Parthian army we must recur to the monuments which 
represent the Sarmatians of S. Russia and the Danube lands. I mean 
some frescoes and bas-reliefs of S. Russia and some parts of the Roman 
triumphal compositions, especially some scenes among the reliefs of the 
Column of Trajan." 

We may be inclined to recognize one of the few meCoi foot soldiers as 
described in Cassius Dio in our Pl. XLII, 1. However, the figure does 
not fit into the description of Dio. Dio says expressly that there were but 
few foot soldiers and all of them bowmen. Our man is, however, not a 
bowman. He stands in frontal view clad in a leather or metal armor, 
over which is thrown a mantle with tassels, a kind of plaid. The lower 
part of the armor has the shape of a skirt. He wears trousers of baggy 
character and high shoes. In the right hand he holds a heavy spear, the 
left hand grasps the hilt of his long sword. On his head is a peculiar 
helmet identical with the helmet of the Parthian king of Cumont (PI. 
99, 2) and the helmets worn by some Parthian kings on their coin-por- 
traits, especially by Mithradates II] (Br. Mus. Cat. Parthia, Pl. VIII, 
1-9), Sinatruces (zdzd., Pl. X, 1-7), Phraates III (Pl. XI), and later 
after a long interruption by Vardanes II (?) (Pl. XXIX, 15-18), 
Pacorus II (Pl. XXXI, 1-4), Volagases II] (Pl. XXXII, 6-14 and 


1M. Rostovtzeff, Ancient Decorative Painting in S. Russia, 1913, P. 309, €SP., PP. 
328 ff. and 339 ff., Alas, Pls. 78-79; W. Ginters, Das Schwert der Skythen und der 
Sarmaten, 1928, pp. 75 ff. The terra cotta figurine of a reclining Parthian (?) found 
at Warka and published by W. K. Loftus, Z'vavels and Researches in Chaldaea and 
Susiana, p. 213, represents according to the description and drawing of Loftus a Par- 
thian clibanarius in full heavy armor and a conic helmet. The statuette is now in the 
British Museum. I owe to the kindness of Messrs. H. R. Hall and C. J. Gadd of the 
British Museum a photograph of this statuette which I reproduce on Pl. XXV, 3. The 
statuette is a trivial funerary terra cotta. The reclining man wears no helmet on his 
head and in my opinion no armor. What Loftus mistook for armor is the shirt of the 
man, his trousers and his shoes. However, I may be mistaken and I leave the judg- 
ment to my readers. 
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XXXIII, 1-4) and Vologases III (Pl. XXXIV).* The helmet is a 
so-called “Spangenhelm,” no doubt borrowed by the Parthians from the 
Sarmatians or common to the Parthians and the Sarmatians. I have 
described the structure of this type of a helmet which is common in S. 
Russia in the Sarmatized kingdom of Bosporus in my book on the Deco- 
rative Painting in S. Russia.’ I cannot dwell at length on the “Spangen- 
helm” which is no doubt of eastern origin and was used extensively in 
Europe in the period of migrations and of the early Middle Ages. 

Note also that our man does not wear a beard as is usual on the coin- 
portraits of the Parthian kings, but only a long mustache like the 
Sarmatians and some of the Kushan kings. In this he is like some (very 
few) of the Parthian kings. There is a striking coincidence between our 
warrior and the coins ascribed to Vardanes II (without stringent 
proofs) of which some are reproduced in Br. Mus. Cat. Parthia, PI. 
X XIX, 15-18. The head of the king on the coins is in front view, the 
king wears no beard, only a mustache, his head is covered by a helmet 
and two bunches of hair are seen to the right and left of his head.* I 
would be very much surprised if our graffito did not represent either the 
king of the so-called Vardanes II coins himself or one of his kin.” 

No doubt the man of our graffito is not a common soldier: the armor, 
the spear, the sword, the helmet show that he belongs to the class of the 
éheU8epot of which I speak below in my comments to Dura, Parchment 
X. He stands on a large head of a beardless man. The head was drawn 
after the figure of the Parthian was ready, and may have nothing to do 
with it—just two separate sketches. However, we must realize that the 
Parthians liked very much the reproduction of heads without bodies, 


1 In studying the coins I came to the conclusion that the king of Cumont’s graffito 
cannot be anybody but Volagases III (&r. Mus. Cat. Parthia, Pl. XXXIV, 8 and 9). 
Cf. the peculiar Kushan coins so similar in style and attributes and probably of the 
same date. E. Herzfeld, Pazkuli, p. 48, Figs. 21 and 22. 

2M. Rostovtzeff, of. cit., p. 338. The type of the Sarmatian helmets is exactly the 
same as that of the Kushans in India, A. Foucher, Z’art greco-Bouddhique de Gand- 
hara Il, Pl. V, 15-20. 

8 The head is very like some of the Gandhara sculptures and some of the portraits 
of the Kushan kings in India. See e.g. the portrait of Kanishka on the casket of 
Peshawar, A. Foucher, of. ci¢., II, Pl. VI, and some statues which represent kings and 
nobles, zdzd., p. 176 ff., and Figs. 392-397. 

* The head of the so-called Vardanes II looks very un-Parthian. Does it not repre- 
sent one of the usurpers of non-Parthian origin, a man from Bactria akin to the 
Kushans and the Sarmatians? In this case the warrior of our graffito should be inter- 
preted also as a noble soldier of foreign origin. 
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perhaps cut-off heads. The habit of cutting off heads of slain enemies 
was widely spread in Central Asia, among the Iranian and Mongolian 
nomads and half nomads, and is still in full use in Tibet among the 
nomads. The same nomads of Tibet like the Scythians of S. Russia as 
described by Herodotus still make cups of the sculls of their slain ene- 
mies. The habit is of very early date. One of the earliest sculptures of 
the Hittites (E. Meyer, Reich und Kultur der Chetiter, 1914, p. 60, 
Fig. 48) shows a man on horseback holding in his right hand the cut- 
off head of an enemy. I have dealt with this habit of the Central Asiatic 
nomads elsewhere’ and I am not going to repeat my discussion here. 
I may, however, quote the well-known story of Crassus’ head and the 
less-known description of. the sham triumph of Crassus organized by 
Surenas at Seleukeia by Plutarch (Crassus 32); a Roman captive in 
woman’s dress disguised as Crassus rode on horseback: meo avtoU Se 
cakntyktal Kal paBSotxel tives SxoUpevol Kanhoic HAauvev’ éEnetnto sé Tév 
b¢BSuv Bardvtia kal mapa ToUc meAeKelc mMedoaTot Kepahal ‘Pwyalwy amotet- 
unuevat, It is not impossible that the head of the graffito may be con- 
nected with these customs and habits of the Parthians. 

The date of our graffiti is not easy to define. I doubt very much that 
all of them must be later than the date of the horoscope. Graffiti are not 
scratched all at once on the wet stucco, They are made one after another 
as occasion arises. To scratch them by means of a sharp knife or stylus 
is an easy thing. Such are at least the graffiti at Pompeii, and such they 
are at Dura. Our graffiti of the Parthians may therefore be earlier or 
later than the horoscope. I would rather suggest earlier. It is not impos- 
sible of course that our graffiti were done by the residents of Dura when 
the Parthians left the city. Their portraits were in this case drawn 
either by their enemies, the soldiers of the Roman army, or by those who 
used to be their subjects. However, it is perhaps more probable to sup- 
pose that in our graffiti we have the Parthians “peints par eux mémes,” 
perhaps in the last years of their domination, after the acute conflicts 
between the Romans and the Parthians which started with Trajan.” 


1M. Rostovtzeff, “The Middle-Asiatic Hero and His Exploits,’ Artibus Asiae, 
1930. 

2 If my comparison of the standing warrior with the portraits of Vardanes II is 
correct the date of the graffito must be about 55 a.p. However, we do not know whether 
the so-called coins of Vardanes II are not of a later date, and I have suggested the 
possibility that the warrior of our graffito is not a hundred per cent Parthian, but 
represents one of the many Iranian peoples which formed the Parthian feudal Empire. 
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Whether the Parthian officer in his jacket with the usual front strap, 
probably of leather with stamped or pressed ornaments, of the Temple 
of the Palmyrene Gods (Yale Bull., Feb. 1930, p. 80, Fig. 5), is earlier 
or later than the graffiti described above is difficult to say. Nor am I 
able to explain the figure. Is the man represented on horseback or seated 
on a chair or a throne? Who knows? 

I may say a few words on the “art” of the graffiti. Scratches as they 
are, sketches drawn by laymen not by professional painters, they show 
the same peculiarities as the work of the professional painters. The same 
frontality, the same slim, elegant figures of men and animals (see the 
figure of the lion (Pl. XLII, 2),* the same tendency of representing 
movement in the ancient traditional schemes of the Iranians (“galop 
volant”’ of the horses) and with a certain brio, the same minuteness in 
rendering the details of costume and hairdress. Only one of the graffiti 
(Pl. XLIII, 1) does not show the man in front view. If the authors of 
our graffiti are not professional painters or sculptors and the graffiti in 
the houses not sketches for frescoes or bas-reliefs later to be carried out, 
the graffiti are witness to a respectable artistic culture enjoyed by the 
mass of the population of Dura. 

As material for comparison I am reproducing here on Pls. XXIV, 
1-3, and XXV, 1-2, some terra cottas which represent Syro-Parthian 
horsemen. One (Pl. XXV, 1) in the Louvre in Paris, from a photo- 
graph kindly supplied by R. Dussaud, has almost exactly the same 
shape as a similar terra cotta of the Berlin Museum (Sarre, of. ce¢., Pl. 
54, 2). It looks as if such terra cottas were used for adorning the two 
sides of an upper part of a miniature arched gate. Note the hairdress of 
the rider and especially the horse accoutrements. The pectoral strap 
with rosettes shows survivals of similar pieces in Assyrian horse-trap- 
pings and recurs in India. A somewhat similar figure comes from the 
museum at Nicosia, Cyprus, through the courtesy of the director (PI. 
DV 912): 

Another terra cotta (Pl. XXIV, 3) is now in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum. I owe the permission to publish it to the kindness of Professor 
Sarre. It shows a figure with the peculiar Parthian hairdress on horse- 
back. It is, no doubt, a man, not a woman. It is interesting to compare 
this terra cotta with the two little clay statuettes originally painted in 


1 This figure ought to be compared with the lion painted in the so-called Stassov 
catacomb in Kertch; see my Ancient Decorative Painting in S. Russia, Pl, LXXVI, 1 
and LXXVII, 1. 
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bright colors (some remains may be seen in the originals) of undoubt- 
edly Parthian style if not workmanship found in Palestine and now in 
the Semitic Museum of Harvard University (Pl. XXIV, 1 and 2). I 
owe permission to publish these statuettes to the kindness of Professor 
David G. Lyon, director of the Museum. One of these statuettes (0.12 
m. high, 0.029 m. thick, 0.086 m. long) represents a warrior on horse- 
back wearing a conic “mitra’’ or helmet. The front of this mitra is 
adorned with a disk (?). The rider wears an armor of the Roman type 
with a broad belt, a cloak over his shoulders, trousers, soft shoes, and 
heavy armlets; on the neck perhaps a torc. The little lively horse wears 
apparently bracelets on its ankles. The second statuette (0.116 m. high, 
0.027 m. thick, 0.09 m. long) also represents a human figure on horse- 
back. The figure represents certainly a man. His dress is probably not 
an armor: a leather jacket, a belt, trousers, and soft shoes. On the neck 
are two necklaces, on the right arm a thick armlet, in the left a circular 
shield. The dress, the arms, especially the helmet, and the jewels of the 
two statuettes speak of a strong Iranian influence and to the same Iran- 
ian influence point the style (especially the treatment of the eyes and of 
the hair) and the composition (the typical Parthian frontality). 

The last three terra cottas represent, no doubt, gods, not men. The 
Berlin statuette and the second statuette of Harvard, to which may be 
added the statuette of the Ashmolean Museum published by myself,’ 
show a remarkable similarity to the images of the Syro-Parthian god 
Genneas, as reproduced on three bas-reliefs, one in the Louvre and the 
other two in Syria (one in the collection G. Poche, the other in that of 
F. Marcopoli) which have been recently published and discussed by 
P. René Mouterde.* M. Mouterde has pointed out the remarkable simi- 
larity of these figures, in style and costume, to the Palmyrene sculp- 
tures. | may add that in the mixed Irano-Syrian style the Iranian ele- 
ment prevails. I have no doubts either that the religious ideas which are 
reflected in the god Genneas are not only Syrian and Anatolian, as 
M. Mouterde rightly suggests, but to a large extent Irano-Anatolian 
as well. 

1M. Rostovtzeff, Jranians and Greeks, P\. I, 2. 

* P. René Mouterde, “Dieux cavaliers de la région d’Alep,” Mélanges de l’ Univer- 
sité Saint Joseph, 11 (1926), pp. 314 ff., Pl. II and Fig. 1 on p. 314. The one in the 
Louvre is illustrated in Cumont, Fouwilles, p. 271, Fig. 60. Cf. S. Ronzevalle S. J., 
“Helioseiros,” Avéthuse 26 (1930), pp. 6 ff. Cf. the Sarmatian phalarae Drexel, Strena 
Buliciana, pp. 58 ff., Figs. 6-8 and M. Rostovtzeff, Recueil N. P. Kondakov, 1926, 
pp. 239 ff. 
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Pact VION DeNOn xT CONTRACT OF LOAN OR 121A:D: 
BY M. I. ROSTOVTZEFF AND C. BRADFORD WELLES 


Tue parchment’ was found by the Yale Expedition to Dura on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1929, under the déérzs in the southwest tower of the Palmy- 
rene Gate. It had been folded three times from the top, making a pack- 
age 170 mm. long and 21 mm. wide; whether this folding represents 
the original condition cannot be determined. It is tempting to think 
that it may first have been rolled, as the size of the package and certain 
other considerations suggest that it may have been encased in a clay 
bulla. When unfolded, the package disclosed a rectangular sheet of 
parchment, 170 mm. long by 60 mm. wide, with fairly regular edges, 
and almost entirely covered with writing (Pl. XXVIII). On the left 
side, there may be said to be a margin of 2 mm.; on the top and the 
right, there is practically no margin at all, as the text runs as close to 
the edge as possible. The writing runs the long way of the document, 
and comes to the end in the middle of a line, 50 mm. from the left edge, 
and approximately 8 mm. from the bottom. The document is complete 
save for one large and several small holes, the former at least caused by 
burning; the heat caused the parchment around the hole to shrivel, 
making decipherment difficult in places. The parchment is of an excel- 
lent quality, and rather thick. It took the ink well, save for one spot in 
line 6 where there is a gap of 5 mm. between de and Yupiou, and probably 
in the line below; elsewhere there may, in a few cases, have been similar 
flaws where now there are small holes (as in line 11, between $v and Yn). 

The writing is of much paleographical interest. It is the product of a 
highly skilled scribe, trained in a style similar to some Egyptian hands 
but with strongly marked individual traits. It is of a semi-uncial type; 
connecting strokes are employed extensively and the shape of individual 
letters varies considerably depending on the neighboring letters, with- 
out actually departing far from the ideal shape. The accompanying 
Alphabet Table (Pl. XXVII) is an attempt to show this graphically. 


1 The following narrative is a condensation of the full discussion of the parchment 
which is now being published in Volume II of the Yale Classical Studies. Only such 
references are here introduced as seemed essential. The same abstract in a slightly 
larger form was presented to the Academie des Inscriptions of Paris and is printed in 
the Compies rendus of this Institution for 1930. 
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The letters are very small, and the lines are very close together; al- 
though the number of letters in a line varies from 87 in line 3 to 106 in 
line 16, the average, 98, is well over one letter to every 2 mm. and the 
22 lines of the document occupy, in height, a space of hardly more than 
5® mm. As may be seen from the Table, the shapes of many groups of 
letters are almost identical: this has made the interpretation of even 
well-preserved passages, as line 12 at the end and the names of the wit- 
nesses in lines 21 and 22, quite baffling. There is often little to distin- 
guish, for example, a, 6, and in some connections 9; T, Y, even 9 and |; 
n and v. The letters 8, ¢, 9, ¢, a, and sometimes | project above the line, 
while 9, e, and rarely ' drop below it. 

The Greek of the contract is excellent, and while the matter is tech- 
nical, the manner suggests a good classical training on the part of the 
scripeaune grammar is correct: assimilation as in Gv av émtyontat auv 
(line 18) is practiced by the best writers. In the handling of the silent |, 
the scribe is perfectly consistent: he attaches it to every dative, as &ktnl 
(line 2). Bapdaat (line 5), and kupiwi (line 7); he omits it in every sub- 
junctive, as ao8evnoy (line 10) and amodg (line 14). Such a practice 
must be based on some sort of false analogy, rather than on phonological 
confusion. The forms are Attic, with few exceptions. In MPCOTASCOLEVA 
(line 8), we have the oo of the Koine, and the dative of the noun 
Deaatnc, declined otherwise correctly, is always Peaate: instead of 
Dpaatmt (as in Plut. Axtonius, 40); this last is better explained as con- 
fusion with the declension of s stem nouns than as a shortening of the 
long diphthong. The words éav and av are distinguished throughout. 
A remarkable feature of the text is the careful avoidance of sandhi, not 
only between words (nothing of the sort tnu mod), but also within 
words, as ouvmapapévwv (line 7) and the thrice repeated cuvypagny (lines 
17, 19, and 21). Elision is written only once, én’ eixad: (line 2). There is 
no appreciable attempt to avoid hiatus. 


Parchment No. X, 121 A.D. 


I. BacwWevovros Baciiews Baciiéwv “Apodxov evepyérov dixaiov émipavods Kai diieAAqVOS, 
érovs HET ds 6 Baoweds Baoid{é -] 

2. wy, as $& mpdrepov B[AY], pyvos Aaioiov exrm ém’ cixddi, év Uadtyou kopne THs Tept 
‘Idpdav irapxeias, éxt MirroABaioov Myr 4] 

3. tdv [za]pa rod Myvapvaiov, $[povpalpxov kal ray mpdtwv Kal mpotwpévov pirov kal 
TOV TwpaToprdKwr, Kat T[ Gv] 


I. BaciAéwy read by A. M. Harmon. 
3. T&r[7za]pa, read by Harmon. 
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4. broy| eye Jupeveov ‘bapl Tip jov ¢[ Sav Jere Dpadrys eivodxos dpxarraryns, Tov Tapa Mavycov 
tov Ppadrov tov Barnoa Kat tov .2 
Se eee [.]pov, tap[aAy|rroy Kat orparyyod Meoororapias Kat Iapamorapias Kal dpa- 
Sita BapAda @abaiov rod “ABAafov, tov [. . . .] 
6. [. .. .]. - [é]v Wario: xopyle. 2. 2. }-[. -]xdpaxt, dpyupiov kaAod Tupiov xéppa- 
tos Spaxpas tetpakocias, ét troOyKye Tols 
7. [trapxolyouy airau + [epic ietoetten stan sie aie) ins ». Jea.[.. .] €ora rapa rae Kupion. 
dvi 8¢ tOv TéKwv Tod abrod apyupiov ovvrap|a -| 
8. [péevwv] 6 BapAdas Tol. Ppadra péxpt TOD THs droddcews | ypdvou wapeerar aira. SovArkas 
Xpelas, rowdy Ta rportaccdper| a | 
Q. [airax rdvra, od yryvopevos ddypepos ovTe GmrdKorTos avev 7 }js TOD Ppadrov yvadyns: éav 8 
ddnpepevon 7} aroxoiryg|n ard Tod Ppadrov, | 
10. [éxreflog xl dorns jpépas Spaxuny pilav: av] dé Kal doOerjon rAeiov ijpepGv éxr[d, x ]ret- 
ge 6 Bap[Adas éxdorys jpépas 7s | 
11. [av alpyjon S[plexlmyv] wialv é]a[y 82 eis fepdv re Kara]pvyy, BAnOyoerar x Tod tepod 
Kal xpyoerar at[Tu] 6 Ppaldrn|s[.. 2... ee ee ee ee ] 
12. [d]rAois. xopyl yy |oe pévrou ye aba. 6 Dpladrys rHv] Ka jpyépay Tpopyy Kal dudrecpdv. 
Spacpod de Kal Gal varoly [Kat BAd&Bovs Kai] 
13. érépwov xw|O¥]vev od péregtar Tou D[ padre. 75 |8e tpoyeypappevov dpyvpiov Kat édv Te GAXO 
mpocowaxO7n ard Twv apyav, az[o -| 
14. doce 6 Ba[pAdlas r&. Bpadrea év pyvi Acul gig, t]Gx év rai ws 76 rpdrepov TAY era édv 
de py arr0d@ ev TO. picpevor 
15. [xpdve |:, éo[ rau map avr |au ‘TapeXpevos 5 BapAdas TG. Ppadre Tas abras xpeias emu Tals 
mpokepevais SuactoAais HEXpL THS TOD ap- 
16. [yupiov dzroddcews ] €ay pevTor ye TOU xedylov mrapednAy |9oros Bos[An}rafe 6| Ppadrys 
€[ x |xopuileg Bay TO dpyvpiov, draurnbels 8€ 6 BapAdas 
17. [pip divytar airixa 76 dpyvpiov amrododval., 7 mpasi|s eora[e] TO. Ppadre Kai rav[ri] rox 
talv olvvypadyy tavryy éz[u|p€povre rapa 
18. [rod Ba]pAdo[v kat éx 7 Ov droKepevov irapxovTwv adtGr Kal dv dy émuxry|o |yta: [GAA ]o[y, 
éxz |p[ do loovre Kupiws ro wav . .[.] 
SIS SEAT RY oa eerie .|.e. éragaro [8 6] BapAdas dvavenoeg Oar tiv cvvypadinv tavrnv 
81a Tod év Etpwras ypnpatirrnpiov drav map - 
20. [ayyeA]p air, [bird rod] Ppadrov év dAAais yuepus wevz[e> éldy [8 wy] aly javedonrar 
éxreioew TOt Ppadrer éitipov apyupiov dpax - 
[pas rer |paxo[oias ei]s 8¢ rd Baowrixdy ras toals], Kai tiv ovr[ypald[yv tlev[ry]v elvar 
Kal ovTws Kupiay. paptupes’ Nixdvwp OMAIAHOY, ®PAN - 
Bele ieee yy e{s a. ae. Aoyéns OAAH., OTT: [ ] (End of writing) 


21. 


al 


5. Perhaps dexay[S]pwv; so Harmon. Or édev6[é]por. 
5/6. E.g., oixotvrov, 
7. atta q[aow], probably. Perhaps 4[4at]; perhaps ¢g7[a... @] (Harmon). 
8. peéxpr xrd., A. S. Hunt. 
Q. yvepuns, Hunt. 
12. [d]wAois, Harmon. rpopyy xai duguecpor, Hunt. dpacpyod, xrA.. Harmon. 
13. xw[d¥]vov, Harmon. 
18/19. 76 wav ép[efAnua as wpoxet jar, Hunt. 
76 wav wa[p’ aitod os mpdxet qi, Harmon. 
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Translation. 


In the reign of Arsaces, king of kings, benefactor, just, manifest god, 
and friend of Greeks, year 368 according to the reckoning of the king 
of kings, but according to the former reckoning, 432, on the twenty- 
sixth day of the month Daesius, in the village Paliga of the district 
about Idraa, before Mittolbaesus the son of Menas, a member of the 
staff of Menarnaeus the commander of the garrison and one of the First 
and Chief-honored Friends and a member of the Body-guard, and be- 
fore the witnesses whose names appear below: Phraates the eunuch, an 
arcapat, a member of the court of Manesus the son of Phraates, who is 
one of the Batesa and of the .......... , collector of customs and mili- 
tary governor of Mesopotamia and Parapotamia and chief of the Arabs, 
has loaned to Barlaas the son of Thathaeus and the grandson of Ab- 
laeus, dwelling | (2) \in) the iwillage \Palipa “[-i0. tsetse as | fortress, 
four hundred drachmas of good silver of the Tyrian mint, on the se- 
curity, of) hisproperty it .eu wile wialamncist et: ] which is (are?) to remain 
in the possession of the owner, and instead of interest on the above 
money, Barlaas, staying with Phraates until the time of repayment, will 
perform for him the services of a slave, doing everything which is or- 
dered him, and absenting himself neither day nor night without the 
permission of Phraates. If he shall be away by day or by night from 
Phraates, he will pay a drachma a day; if he shall be sick more than 
seven days, Barlaas will pay a drachma for each day in which he is 
absent from work; if he shall run away to a temple, he will be cast out 
of the temple and Phraatesiwalluuse mimi) ussite eee ]. Phraates 
will supply him his daily food and clothing; but as to running away, 
death ie iene , and] other risks, no responsibility shall fall on 
Phraates. The above money and whatever may have accrued to it from 
the days on which he does no work Barlaas will repay to Phraates in 
the month Daesius in the year, according to the former reckoning, 433; 
if he does not repay it in the specified time, Barlaas will remain with 
Phraates, performing the same services according to the above provi- 
sions until the repayment of the money. On the other hand, if, when the 
time is up, Phraates wishes to collect the money, and if, demand having 
been made, Barlaas is unable to repay the money immediately, Phra- 
ates and anyone else presenting this contract will have the right of col- 
lection on the person of Barlaas and on the property in pawn and on 
whatever else he may acquire, enforcing his entire claim [.......... |. 


3 P 
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Barlaas has agreed to “‘renew” this contract through the registry 
office in Europus whenever he may be directed to do so by Phraates, in 
five days from the time of notification; if he fails to make the ‘“‘re- 
newal,” he has agreed to pay to Phraates a penalty of four hundred 
drachmas of silver, and an equal number to the royal treasury; he has 
agreed that in that case also, this contract is to be valid. 


Witnesses: Nicanor the son of (?) 
Phran... the son of (?) 
Diogenes the son of (?). 


The Historical Record. 


1. For a period of approximately five centuries, a great stretch of 
land in central Asia and the Near East, the seat of ancient, highly 
civilized, and very numerous peoples was ruled over by the Arsacid 
kings and administered as the Parthian Empire. It took over the social 
and political organization which was the product of the ancient Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, of the Medes and the Persians, and of the Greco- 
Macedonian conquerors and settlers, and which had been brought to a 
high degree of refinement by the empires of Seleucus and his descend- 
ants. Subsequently it handed over this heritage to its heirs, the many 
small kingdoms on the borders of the Greco-Roman world, of which 
the best known is Armenia, and in particular to its direct successor, the 
Neo-Persian kingdom of the Sassanians. Parthia, then, was a very im- 
portant state; as such, Parthia figures largely in the history of such 
neighbors as Armenia and the Roman Empire, and both Roman and 
Armenian historians have much to say of a certain phase of Parthian 
history, that is, her foreign, her military, aspect. As a result, extensive 
histories may be written of Parthia’s wars and dynastic troubles. But 
on the other hand, neither Roman nor Armenian historians were much 
interested in the organization and administration, in the economic and 
social conditions, and in the religions and cultures of Parthia. As a 
result, our curiosity on these points is very poorly satisfied by the liter- 
ary records, and such non-literary remains as this parchment must be 
utilized to fill the gap. So far, very little of this sort of evidence has 
turned up. There are a half-dozen parchments, all either fragmentary 
or from the outlying parts of the Parthian state, a number of Greek 
inscriptions mainly from Dura, and a few clay tablets with cuneiform 
inscriptions of the second and first centuries before Christ. That is all; 
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in this small group, our parchment is unquestionably the most impor- 
tant single document. 

2. The contract begins with a prescript containing the date according 
to both the Parthian and the Seleucid eras. The former is described as 
“in the reign of Arsaces king of kings, etc., etc., in the year 368 ac- 
cording to the reckoning of the king of kings.” As in the other Parthian 
records, here both the name and the titles are in the fixed style adopted 
by King Orodes (57-37 B.c.). The year is 121 a.p., when the aged 
King Chosroes or Osroes was still ruling; this corresponds also accord- 
ing to the accepted difference of sixty-four years with the second date, 
“according to the former (i.e., Seleucid) reckoning, year 432.” There is 
nothing here, however, to show whether the starting points of the two 
eras at Dura were respectively 312 and 248, or (as at Babylon) 311 
and 247. In either case, according to the calculations of Mr. J. Johnson, 
the 26th of Daesius, year 368/432 would fall on June 28/z2oth, rar A.D. 

The evidence furnished by this prescript is of value in two ways. In 
the first place it shows that contracts should have an official dating by 
the Parthian era; that comes first, in the place of honor. But it shows 
further, that the ordinary dating in Dura was by the Seleucid era; the 
date of repayment is given only in that form. In the second place, the 
prescript gives the official formulae: O¢ 6 Baowletc Bacthéwv, and ac TO 
mpoteeov. With that information, it is possible to correct the restoration 
of two Babylonian inscriptions of Parthian times, published by B 
Haussoullier, “Inscriptions grecques de Babylone,” A7/zo, 1X (1909), 
352 ff. The parchment further raises the question as to the dating of the 
Avroman parchments, edited by E. H. Minns, “Parchments of the Par- 
thian Period from Avroman in Kurdistan,” Journ. Hellen. Stud., 
XXXV (1915), 22-65. Minns had assumed that the dating was by the 
Seleucid era. It now seems more probable that, since only one date is 
given, that date must be in the official, the Parthian, era. That will 
place both parchments later by 64 years, and remove some of the diffi- 
culties which Minns found with (otherwise) anachronistic royal titles. 

3. The contract was drawn up in the village Paliga. This is unques- 
tionably the same place as that mentioned by Isidorus of Charax (Man- 
stones Parthicae) as lying on the Euphrates some little distance north 
of Dura- -Europos ; by him the name is spelled Madtya, A still different 
spelling, Paya, is used by Arrian (Steph. Byz. under @aiya). The 
place was an important one, as it lay on the Parthian- Roman frontier. 
Isidorus writes: napakeitai 32 1H Dadiya kwpdrodic NaBayad, kai mapappei 
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autTnv motayoc ’ABoupac, d¢ euBadder el¢ tov Evopatnv: éxeiGev SiaBaiver ta 
otpatoneda cic thy Kata ‘Pwyalouc nmépav, From the military aspect it 
needed a fortress (this may well be the xdeaé of line 6) and a military 
governor. From the commercial point of view, it would be the resting 
place of caravans passing both north and south along the river, and as 
such would support a considerable civilian population. 

Paliga, according to our document, lay in the larger district, called 
Unapxela, whose name was eel "Idpaav, What this subdivision would be 
in the Parthian Empire is not known, although in the Seleucid Empire 
a hyparchy was a subdivision of a satrapy. According to Tabari and 
other sources, the satrapies of the Parthian Empire were subdivided into 
regions, those in turn into counties, and those into villages. A hyparchy 
would correspond to one or the other of the larger units. 

This particular Zyparchy is not otherwise known. It is designated in 
the manner of the Seleucid Lyparchies (as n nepi "Epilav Unapxeia, Ditt., 
Or., 238). The Avroman documents show a different nomenclature 
(unapxeia Baiceipot) in the more remote regions. There is a question, 
however, about ’[3eaa. The “Epida and so on of the Seleucid hyparchies 
is the chief city of the region, and on that analogy, one would expect 
"Idpaa, or it may well be ‘Ideaa, to be a city. No such name is, however, 
known, and it may be that there is here an exception to the general 
practice. Is it possible, for instance, that we have in this word a local 
name of the river Khabur? 

According to Isidorus of Charax, Paliga lay in a region called Para- 
potamia, presumably the same as that mentioned in our parchment. Ac- 
cording to Strabo (XVI, 2, 12), Parapotamia lay between Apamea and 
the Euphrates, and was apparently half Roman, half Parthian. The 
references in Polybius (V, 48, 16, and V, 69, 5) are made more difficult 
of interpretation from the fact that the region along the Tigris was also 
called Parapotamia, but it seems probable that Polybius is referring to 
the Euphrates Parapotamia in these passages. 

4. The most important of the persons mentioned in the contract is 
Manesus—after the king, of course, but about him we may here gather 
no further information. His titles fall into two distinct classes, of which 
it is convenient to speak of the second group first. He is, then, otpatTnyoc 
Meconotapiac Kai [lapanotapiac Kai ’ApaBapxnc, “governor,” that is, “of 
Mesopotamia and Parapotamia and chief of the Arabs.’ It is note- 
worthy that he is given the Greek title otpatnyéc rather than the Iranian 
catpannc, used regularly in the literary sources. It seems very likely that 
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this Greek term was taken over by the Parthians from the Seleucid Em- 
pire, that in their own language they called the governors marzapan, 
and that they did not use the title catpame at all. At all events, Mane- 
sus is here oteatnyéc of two large regions, of which the first, as well as 
the second, was no doubt a satrapy. There is no evidence to show that 
this union of two satrapies under one governor was normal; the expla- 
nation is rather to be seen in the fact that only five years before, this re- 
gion was the scene of war between Rome and Parthia, and that the re- 
sulting confusion and the damage done during the occupation of the 
region by Trajan had necessitated keeping up the abnormal concentra- 
tion of administration in the hands of one man. 

The combination of the office of governor with that of “chief of 
Arabs” is found also in Egypt. A commemorative inscription from 
Pselchis in Upper Egypt (Ditt., Ov., 202) shows how a certain Apol- 
lonius the son of Ptolemaeus was arvabarch and governor (otpatnyec) of 
the region around Elephantine, etc. (This interpretation is not the only 
one possible, but the association of the two offices is clear.) The only 
other evidence for an avabarch in the Parthian Empire comes from the 
use of the word by Cicero (ad Adz., II, 17, 2) as a nickname of Pom- 
pey, ridiculing him as a man who has become orientalized, and looks 
and acts like a Parthian officer, or a minor Syrian dynast. 

The Pselchis inscription shows further that the two offices of oTea- 
m™nyéc and aeaBdexnc were associated with that of collector of customs of 
the Red Sea (napadnuntnc tic "EpuOpac Sakaconc). That is the basis of 
the restoration in line 5, nap[eAy]ntou; it is quite natural that in trou- 
blous times in a frontier district all these functions should be in the 
hands of one man. 

So Manesus was “‘collector of customs, and governor, and arabarch” ; 
before the mention of these titles, however, come two others, of which 
the first is read certainly as Batnoa. It must be a Parthian title, from 
the fact that it has no Greek inflection; it may further be assumed, from 
the fact that Manesus is called tév Batnoa, that this is not an office, but a 
court title, a rank. There seems to be no difficulty in connecting this 
with the title which appears in a variety of spellings in the Sassanian 
Empire and in Armenia and in Georgia, meaning, roughly, governor 
general. From the spelling “‘padheSah” or “‘padhe&a”’ it is only a step to 
Batyoa, a title sufficiently great and sufficiently uncommon to resist 
Hellenization. 

After Batyoa comes kai r[4v]; we look, therefore, for another title, which 
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has defied reading. Two suggestions are éhevOépuv and Sexavdpuv, both 
of which are difficult paleographically. The former would be explained 
as referring to the small upper class in Parthia, known to Greek and 
Roman writers as “free men.” In the army which was fighting against 
Antony there were 400 “free men” and 15,000 slaves or bondmen (Just. 
XLI, 2; cf. Plut. Cvas., 21). The other term would mean a royal coun- 
cil made up, perhaps, of the governors general. Both Pliny (Vaz. Hzsz., 
VI, 25) and Ammianus Marcellinus (XXIII, 6) give the number of 
large divisions in Parthia and so of the governors as 18; these would 
include not only the Parthian governors general, but the vassal kings 
as well. Whether or not there were 8 vassal kings and ro governors 
general we have no way of knowing. 

Manesus was, therefore, a very great man, and he may well have been 
a close relation of the two other men of the same name who are known 
to history. One (Plut. Azton., 37) first offered his help to Antony, and 
was later pardoned by Phraates. The other (Tacitus, Awz., XV, 2) was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the army which invaded Armenia. 
Both are probably to be connected with the Mesopotamian provinces. 

5. The contract was drawn up before a man called Mittolbaesus, the 
son of Menas, who was member of the staff of a man called Menarnaeus 
or Menarcaeus. The names are probably all Anatolian. The last had 
several titles, of which the first is his office, the others his court rank. 
The latter are precisely what we are familiar with from the Hellenistic 
kingdoms: “‘first and chief-honored friends, and members of the body- 
guard” are well known from the time of Alexander, and they are else- 
where attested, also, for Parthia (cf. Cumont, Doura-Europos, Ins. No. 
134 [135/6 a.p.]; Ditt., Ov., 430 [Delos, 124-87 B.c.]; zdzd., 754 
[Hieropolis, 1st century. B.c.]; Philostr., Vzt. Agoll., I, 28 and 33). 
The other title, ¢eeveapxec, prevents us from locating Menarnaeus at 
Dura, where the military governor is called oteatnyoc kai Emotatnc, ex- 
cept conceivably in some extraordinary capacity. It is much more likely 
that he was the commander of the garrison at Paliga, the frontier 
fortress. 

6. The lender, Phraates, is characterized as evvotxoc doexanatnc tay 
napa Mavnoou, Of his precise relations with Manesus we know nothing 
certainly, but the other two titles are very instructive. Arkapazes is a 
well-known term. In the times of the Arsacids, an arkapaé (other spell- 
ings are also found) was the hereditary holder of a city, a kind of 
feudal lord. Later, in Sassanian times, the title meant a holder of the 
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highest rank in the Empire. Of the former period is Septimius Orodes, 
the ruler of Palmyra in the third century a.D., who was at once a Roman 
procurator and an Iranian arkapates. 

The part played by eunuchs in Parthian social and political affairs 
was an extensive one. Tacitus (Azz., VI, 31) speaks of great Parthian 
“Sinnaces, insigni familia ac perinde opibus, et proximus huic Abdus 
ademptae virilitatis. Non despectum id apud barbaros ultroque poten- 
tiam habet.” This was a direct heritage from earlier times. So Bagoas, 
a eunuch, was governor of Judaea in 408 B.c. Hermias, the friend of 
Aristotle, was tyrant of Atarneus and of Assus. Philetaerus was phru- 
rarch of Pergamum and founder of the dynasty of the Attalids. Much 
later, the Armenian historian Agathangelus (Langlois, Vol. I, p. 170) 
calls the chief of the eunuchs third in the dignitaries of Armenia. 

The status of these eunuchs is curious. The term “eunuch” stands in 
place of a father’s name, as a description of their social standing. They 
have sacrificed their virility to the god, and so become the deity’s slaves, 
losing their connection with their families. And yet they may have a 
very high social standing, and hold important civil and military posi- 
tions, and bequeath their holdings, if they are hereditary, to their 
adopted sons. They may be either slaves or free men; slavery is not in- 
herent in the status of a eunuch. 

It may be noted in this connection that there is at Dura a very inter- 
esting fresco which formed a part of the pictorial decoration of the 
Temple of the Palmyrene Gods. Two men with their respective boy- 
attendants are represented as sacrificing at an altar. The painted in- 
scriptions near the figures read: ’IaBouyiooc ’ABSadOytoc BoudeuTHc (the 
adult man) ; ’ABdsaa9nc ’IaBoupoou (the boy) ; ’Orijc evvotxoc 6 KTicac THY 
2££3av (the other adult) ; Popedk (the other boy). The eunuch Otes and 
his attendant (adopted son?) Gorsak are both Iranians, as their names 
indicate. I see no reason for taking Otes to be a priest; he is surely, like 
his friend the senator Iabsymsos, a layman and probably a Parthian 
officer. 

The precise circumstances of this Phraates it is impossible to de- 
termine, and yet his social position is clear. Whether or not he was 
feudal lord of the village Paliga, he was a man of wealth and conse- 
quence. 

7. Barlaas, last and most humble, is the only Semite mentioned in the 
document. He had, according to the document, some connection with 
the village Paliga, but just what, the lacuna at that point prevents us 
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knowing. He had, at all events, something which he could call “posses- 
sions,’ and was free enough to contract away his services. 

8. The two witnesses whose names may be made out with certainty 
are Greeks, and belonged to the class numerous in Mesopotamia since 
the Seleucid times, and especially courted by the Arsacid kings, who 
affected the title, oéAAnv. 

g. The coin in which the loan is made is of much interest. It is, ac- 
cording to Mr. C. T. Seltman of Cambridge, England, probably the 
Imperial Coinage of Phoenicia, from the mint at Tyre opened by 
Trajan for the issue of silver tetradrachmas. These coins appear to be 
of purer silver than much contemporary currency. On the other hand, 
it has been noted that at just this period, the quality of the Parthian 
silver money was gradually deteriorating, perhaps because of the bur- 
den of the war with Trajan. The Tyrian coins, then, may well have 
been favored for trade in Mesopotamia, even after the withdrawal of 
the Roman armies. 

10. There is a further point of interest in the fact that Phraates hires 
a free man to perform slave labor for him, instead of buying a slave, 
especially at a price which is not low. Either then the price of slaves was 
exorbitant at this time, or the quality of slave labor was below that 
which would be rendered by such a free laborer as Barlaas. 


The Legal Transaction. 


The facts of the case are as follows. Phraates, a eunuch and probably 
a feudal noble in the Parthian Empire, loans to one Barlaas, the son 
of Thathaeus and the grandson of Ablaeus, an Arab by his name, the 
sum of four hundred drachmas of good silver on the security of all his 
property, for the period of one year. Instead of the interest on the loan, 
Barlaas agrees to give his own services, living with Phraates and doing 
whatever is ordered him. He is to be allowed seven days away from 
work during the year on the score of sickness, but no others for any 
reason; further absences are to be paid for at the rate of a drachma a 
day. On the other hand, Barlaas is to receive his food and clothing. All 
the risks to Barlaas himself and to his property, including such possi- 
bilities as that he may run away or die, or his property be damaged, or 
the exaction of state taxes or other debts from him, are to be borne by 
the borrower. When the year is up, there are several possibilities. In the 
first place, Barlaas may repay the loan with any accrued fines, and 
Phraates may accept it, thus bringing the transaction to a close. Or 
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Barlaas may not repay the money, and both parties may continue to 
act as they had under the contract. Again, Phraates may demand his 
money, and failing to get it, take action against the person of Barlaas, 
the security, and any further property which he may have acquired in 
the meanwhile; in the first case, it would doubtless mean the sale or re- 
duction of Barlaas into de jure slavery. 

In general this transaction fits in well with what we know of Greek 
contractual law from the references in literature, the few contracts or 
references to contracts found on inscriptions in Greece, the Aegean Is- 
lands, and Asia Minor, and the thousands of papyrus documents from 
Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. Loans émt uneOnky are common; they have, 
as a characteristic mark running through the many variations which 
they exhibit from time to time, the fact that the property pledged as 
security is retained by the debtor, but designed by him for eventual 
complete settlement of the claim, in case he cannot pay it in cash. He 
would ordinarily in such a case simply hand over to the creditor the 
object pledged, and so end the matter. The right of general execution 
beyond the security, here allowed the creditor, is, however, not unex- 
ampled. There are a few cases in the Egyptian papyri, in contracts of 
loan of a similar sort, where creditors are allowed by a special provision © 
to attach the security, any further property the debtor may have, and 
finally the debtor's person. 

The personal service of Barlaas to pay the current interest is techni- 
cally known as antichresis. Antichresis of all sorts of things—land, 
houses, animals, slaves, children, sisters—is found in papyrus contracts 
of all periods. Personal antichresis of the borrower himself, however, is 
extremely rare in other parts of the Greek world. In one instance known 
to me from Egypt, B.G.U., 1126, from Alexandria in the year 8 B.c., 
4 woman named Protarche sells her services as a bar-maid for three 
years for the sum of one hundred and forty drachmas. Of that amount, 
one hundred drachmas is paid to her in cash, and is called a loan; that 
is to say, she must repay it all with interest if she leaves her position 
before the period is up. But if she stays through, the loan and the in- 
terest are canceled, and she will get also the forty remaining drachmas 
of her pay. The document is quite parallel to ours. It is not very im- 
portant that Protarche will not repay her loan, while Barlaas must re- 
pay his. The actual pay of Barlaas may be rather higher than that of 
Protarche, for the interest on the four hundred drachmas should 
amount to more than sixty drachmas a year. 
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It is important, however, that only one Protarche document is known 
from Egypt, while there are two (for Dura Parchment No. ///, edited 
by Cumont, Fowles de Doura-Europos, pp. 304-307, is apparently the 
end of a similar contract) from Dura alone, and many of just this sort 
among the thousands of cuneiform tablets which bear evidence of Baby- 
lonian legal activity from the fifth millennium to the beginning of the 
first century before Christ. In other words, in this feature of personal 
antichresis which turns the contract of loan into a kind of service con- 
tract, we must see operative Babylonian tradition. It is natural enough. 
The formulae of the contract are Greek, as has been pointed out; it is in 
such things as formulae that Greek influence would be most felt. But in 
Babylonia we are in the presence of the oldest legal tradition known to 
us, a tradition which maintained itself with great persistency through 
the varied periods of Babylonian political history. There is nothing 
strange, then, to find Babylonian practice in a contract from Mesopo- 
tamia whose principals are a Parthian and an Arab, and in which 
Greeks serve only as witnesses. 

Service contracts combined with loans are familiar in primitive law; 
instances have been cited from such an out-of-the-way place as the 
Malay peninsula. It is usual in such cases to have the loan a form of 
payment in advance, which, as with Protarche, need not be repaid if the 
work contracted for is duly performed. But in Babylonia from the 
earliest times service contracts are found where, as in the case of Bar- 
laas, the return to the laborer is merely the interest on, or use of, the 
money. One from the time of the first Babylonian dynasty, cited by 
E. Cuq, Etudes sur le Droit Babylonien, les Lois Assyriennes, et les 
Lows Hittites (Paris, 1929), pp. 314 f., runs as follows: “Ikbatum has 
placed his person at the disposition of Ubar-Samas who has loaned him 
5 shekels of silver. When he repays the money, he will recover his free- 
dom.” When such a situation was abused, so that the debtor, unable to 
repay the loan, was being subjected to indefinite servitude, the courts 
might step in and rescue him, as they did Ina-Silli-babi (see R. P. 
Dougherty, Sherkitu of Babylonian Deities, Vol. V, Part 2, of the 
“Yale Oriental Series,” pp. 28 ff.). There seems no reason to regard this 
form of service as more burdensome or of longer duration than that to 
which Protarche was bound. 

Of particular interest is the last clause of the contract. It is, by a 
bilateral feature (éSaveicev 6 Dpaatnc, etabato 5é 6 Baphaac), made paral- 
lel with all that precedes. Furthermore, violation of it is made punish- 
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able as breach of contract is punishable in many Egyptian contracts, by 
a fine of double the amount involved, with the contract remaining valid 
all the same. It is, therefore, a clause of considerable importance. No 
exact parallels for it are known, and a certain explanation of it is prob- 
ably impossible without more evidence. The interpretation depends on 
the understanding of the verb avavecouat, If we take the verb in its or- 
dinary meaning of “renew,” the clause would require Barlaas to renew 
the contract when demand was made upon him, even if he were ready 
to repay the loan. That would, however, require the assumption of a 
strange legal situation, where a debtor would not be allowed to pay his 
debt. It has been suggested, also, that the verb might mean “replace” ’; 
although there are no parallels for that meaning, it is not impossible 
to see in the operation here provided for a parallel to the Egyptian 
éxyaptUpneic—whereby a privately drawn contract might be replaced by 
a Snudcioc xenuatiouds at a notary’s office. But although not “notarial,” 
this contract was drawn up, with witnesses, before a government official ; 
it is hard to assume that it is not valid as it stands. 

The most probable interpretation, worked out by Professor Harmon, 


proceeds from the observation that the clause should have something to 


do with the execution of the debt, since it follows immediately upon the 
clause of execution, and connects the verb avavedouai here with a use of 
the noun dvavéweic in the execution clauses of a few Greek contracts 
from Egypt. The argument is developed at length in the article in Vol- 
ume II of the Yale Classical Studies. Here it need only be stated that 
the interpretation sees in dvavéwotc the alternative to avtieencic—the 
“denial” made by a person when called upon to settle a debt which he 
felt he did not owe. If, that is to say, demand was made for payment 
of a debt, which the debtor could not meet, he would be required to do 
one of two things: either to “deny” the obligation, in which case the 
matter might be taken to court, or to “‘reacknowledge” it (or however 
avaveotc8at would be translated) at a registry office, and so allow execu- 
tion on the debt to go forward. 

The formulae of the document are the regular formulae of Greek 
contractual law. It is the type of document known as a “protocol,”’ or 
ouvyeaoy: the facts of the case are stated in the third person, and the 
instrument is bilateral, binding on both parties. The heading, with the 
dating by a king’s reign (the double dating is a Parthian feature) and 
the location by village and district, is what we have in the Egyptian 
papyri. The agent of the phrurarch here acts as would the agent of a 
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notary; the statement about the witnesses seems to be a local feature. 
After the body of the contract, wherein the expressions may be paral- 
leled in great detail from the Egyptian papyri, come the names of the 
witnesses, just as in the earlier documents from Egypt where witnesses 
are employed. There is here only one feature which is apparently due 
to Babylonia; any official contract in Egypt was drawn up before a 
notary. Notaries are known in Mesopotamia at this time, and there was 
one at Dura. But this contract, drawn up at the village Paliga, was at- 
tested before a government officer; this is in perfect harmony with old 
Babylonian practice, which went back presumably to a time before the 
office of notary became specialized, when the registering of contracts, 
both for their own validity and for the collection of the proper govern- 
ment taxes, if any, was a regular province of the city governor. 


Among the finds of the Expedition of 1928-29 were three other docu- 
ments which may be mentioned here, although work on them has not 
advanced to a point warranting publication. All promise to be of great 
interest, both from the nature of their contents, and from paleography. 

1. Dura Parchment No. X/ isan irregularly shaped fragment, 8.2 X 
4.1 cm., containing apparently part of a contract in Greek, perhaps re- 
lating to land. If the number it contains is a date it is very early, be- 
longing either to the Seleucid or early Parthian period. It is incomplete 
on every side except possibly the bottom. The surface of the parchment 
is so badly flaked that it is difficult to read letters with certainty. 

2. Dura Parchment No. X// is a long narrow strip, 24.3 X 3 cm., 
from the bottom (top?) of a document written in a language which Dr. 
A. E. Cowley of Oxford identified as Pahlavi, but which Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson of Columbia considered Aramaic. It is in a 
good state of preservation, and its three lines of writing should be read 
with certainty some day. 

3. Of special interest is the third, for it is the first papyrus document 
found at Dura, and confirms Pliny’s statement (Vaz. Hzst¢., XIII, 11, 
22): “Nuper et in Euphrate nascens circa Babylonem papyrum intel- 
lectum est eundem usum habere chartae. Et tamen adhuc malunt Parthi 
vestibus literas intexere.” It is a section, made up of five fragments 
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which seem to fit together, from the upper right hand corner nat a toon ‘ 
ment containing writing in Greek. What has been read consists mainly — 
of names, and gives no good idea of the nature of the contents. It has — 
been classified as Dura Papyrus No. /. 


ADDENDUM TO PAGE 75 


BY CLARK HOPKINS 


Ammianus Marcellinus (XXIV, 6) describes part of the Sassanian 
forces fighting against the Emperor Julian as contecti scutis oblongis et 
curvis quae texta vimine et coriis crudis gestantes densius se commove- 
dant. One could not ask for a better description of our own great shield 
than these phrases applied to the Sassanian “oblong and curved and 
protected by withes and raw skins.” 


ADDENDUM TO PAGE 147 
BY M. ROSTOVTZEFF 


The interpretation of the bronze swastika stamp with its inscription 
is, of course, hypothetical. To the quotations of Mr. Johnson I may add 
some more which make his and my interpretation of the stamp the more 
probable. It is well known that some of the numerous stamps of Roman 
times have been proved to have served as stamps for stamping bread and 
jars of wine. Such is the signaculum which appears on the loaves of 
bread found at Herculaneum: C Jeleris Q. Grant Veri ser(vz) (C.1.L., 
X, 8058, 18); cf. zdzd., 1403a, 3." Such is equally the signaculum 
CJ.L., XII, 5690, 96: L. Olt Maximi which appears in abbreviated 
form on an amphora: O/(z) Ma(aimz) (C./.L., XII, 5683, 205; cf. 
Plin., V.47., 33, 1, 26; see M. Siebourg, Bonn. Jahrb., 116, 1907, p. 16). 
The same Siebourg in the article just quoted has collected the evidence 
on stamps impressed on various clay pots which contain a good wish, 
mostly the words evtuxet or Choatc, both as regards the impressions, and 
the stamps and rings by which the impressions were made. I may note 
in this connection that forms used for making cakes which were eaten 
at sacred ceremonies have been found both in Greece and in the Danube 
lands. Such are two cake-forms of clay in Berlin, one of which refers to 
the Eleusinian mysteries, another to a sanctuary of Serapis and Isis or 
Pluto and Persephone in the Greek city of Ilion (see M. Bieber, 


1 Siebourg in the article quoted below mentions a signaculum (he quotes IX, 190, 
probably C./.Z., IX, signaculum, No. 190; the quotation is wrong) which was used 
for stamping the Herculanean loaves. I was not able to trace this signaculum in any 
of the Italian volumes of the Corpus. 
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“Skenika. Kuchenform mit Tragoédienszene,” Berlin Winckelmann’s 
Programm, 75, 1915, pp. 26 ff., Pl. I11). Similar are some forms found 
in the Danube lands with figures of gods engraved on them, though 
these last could have been used equally in shops and sold on days dedi- 
cated to the corresponding gods (see W. Schmidt, Jahré. f. Altertums- 
kunde, VII [1913], pp. 180 ff.). The majority of the Danube forms, 
however, all of which must be dated in the fourth century a.p. are 
connected with some important events in the activity or life of the em- 
perors and include in addition to the corresponding very interesting 
scenes also inscriptions containing a good wish for the emperors (see 
Cl.L., 111, 6009,'9—12; cf.\7 and 8;:12013;°1 and 25,0. /,2) 3 la cana 
37 and 38). The cakes made by means of these forms served no doubt for 
distribution in connection with these memorial days. Similar are the 
many (almost 400) forms for cakes of about 200-250 a.p. found in 1906 
at Ostia (A. Pasqui, Vo. d. Sc. [1906], p. 357; cf. M. Bieber, of. céz.). 
They all show scenes connected with games; circus-races, venationes, 
and the theater, and were no doubt sold during the shows or distributed 
to the spectators by those who organized the shows. Note that with them 


were found little bottles probably for wine. All the cakes produced by | 


the forms had the same weight. The place where the forms were found 
was no doubt a little factory of such clay objects which was connected 
with a large bakery and a wine-shop. (Cf. W. Kubitschek, Jahré. f. Al- 
tertumskunde, 5 [1911], p. 169; W. Schmidt, of. céz.). I may add in 
this connection that I recognize a bread-stamp in a bronze stamp of the 
Museum of the Archaeological Society of Athens with the inscription 
kapmol: cf. the inscription scratched on the back of the Dura stamp. 
(A. de Ridder, Cat. des bronzes de la Soé. arch. d’ Athénes, p. 90, No. 
461). The meaning of the inscription is of course that the goddess of the 
sanctuary, the Tuxn, is or should be kind to Dura. 


INDEX: OF GET ECINSCRIP TIONS 


Explanatory Note—Roman numerals refer to the first and second reports respec- 
tively. Capital letters (R., D., H., C.) denote certain series of inscriptions. For R. see 
I, pp. 32 ff. For D. see II, pp. 114 ff. For H. see II, pp. 83 ff. Inscriptions of series C. 
will be cited by page- as well as inscription-number. Arabic numerals, which are not 
page citations, refer, with an exception to be noted below, to numbers of inscriptions. 
Arabic numerals, enclosed in parentheses and following page citations, also refer to 
numbers of inscriptions. Pa. refers to Parchment No. X. Arabic numerals following 


Pa. refer to lines of the parchment. 


A. Names of Men and Women. 


’ABaBottoc, II, D. 83. 

’ABBac¢ Boddou, II, H. 18. 

’ABiS --, II, D. 60. 

’ABidAatne, II, D. 138. 

’ABhatoc, Pa. 5. 

*AyabowAfic, II, D. 105. ’A, Ledev«ou, 
PE); 30: 

AésasaxaBoc, II, D. 139. 

’Addatoc, II, D. 98, D. 102. ’A. ’Axod- 
daiov, II, D. 102. ’A, *Powaiou (or 
Meiswvoc), II, D. 37. ’ASatoc ’Avtio- 
Move a rt: 

Aelius Tittianus, I, p. 42 (1). 

’AOnvedsupoc, II, D. 79. 

*Axataioc, II, D. 82. 

*Axe ---kav-c¢, II, H. 22. 

AxetBet, II, D. 5. 

*AxodXatoc ’ASSatov, II, D. 102. 

’Axpiotoc, II, D. 111. 

Aes. Lo R.12. 

’AdéEavdeoc, II, H. 36, H. 4o, H. 44, 
H: 56, D..123, p.. 168 (4). A. Niko- 
héou, II, H. 37. 

Ad...xag Aaviuou, II, D. 15. 

*Auuwviec, II, H. 4, D. 44, D. 120. ’A. 
AnrohAwviov, II, D. 79. 

’Auei(?), I, R. 4. 

*Av8p----, II, H. 17. 

’AvdpoioAfe(?), II, D. 108. 

maveiovoc: (10.0. FH. 77, Hed? De 4oy.L), 
117, D. 129. ’A. Anuntoiov, II, D. 
114. 


’Avtwveivec, I, R. 2, R. 3. ’Avtwvivos, I, 
LS ao 3 Sts 

’Avtwvioc, II, D. 107. 

’Anodhogavne, II, p. 169 (87). Apollo- 
fanes, II, p. 149 (sb). 

’ArohAwvioc, II, D. 45, D. 56, D. 79, D. 
87, p. 170 (96). ’A. ’AOnvodwpou, IT, 
D. 79. ’A. Anodhwviou, II, D. 45, D. 
56. 7A. ‘HAtodwet, I, R. 14. 

‘Acreploupoen 11. Hus, Duta) Di 77 
(?), Di t13, D¥33.,7A, Tovéatou, 11, 
D. ot. ’A. TloAuveixou, I, R. 8. 

’Apxéhaoc, II, H. 34. 

OX ee et Len Dts Bt 

*Acuaoc, II, D. 93. 

Avsadtoc, II, H. 53. 

Atendioc, I, R. 5, p. 48 (2). Avo. 
*Avtwveivoc, I, R. 2. Ate. ’Avtwvivog, 
I, R. 6, R. 7. Adp. Etgpatac, I, p. 41 
(C. 8). Ate. Onuapcadc, I, R. 5. 

’AxaBou (gen.), II, H. 43. 

*Axataxio, II, D. 2. 

Avopoc, II, D. 104. 


Baty 11, Hev32; 

Bapadasne, I, p. 46 (3). 

BapBaeveoc, II, D. 41. 

Bapya ----m¢ ‘PnxaBouc, II, H. 20. 

Bapyasac, II, p. 169 (43). 

Bapyatne, II, D. 54, p. 170 (114). 

Bapywatoc Bapxadfou, II, D. 81. 

Bapkade el rei Pets) DD. O55) 1). 
T2OC aoe Ah tite ek aah Se ae 10) 
Pa. 19. B, Oabaiov, TI, Pa. 5. 
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Bapvaioc, II, D. 3. 

Bapvaoot (sic), II, D. 100. 

Bapvéoe Lyndéoc, II, D. 41. 
Bapeabac, II, H. 28. 

BaopxaABac, II, D. 78, D. 80, D. 81. 
Bao...v ZaBbadsvavou, II, D. 139. 
BnAtaiaoc, II, H. 29. 

Boddou (gen.), II, H. 18. 
BopBovAtoc, II, H. 5. 


Tadnvabavne, II, p. 145 (fig. 21). 

Tyicoc, II, p. 169 (90). 

Tévdatoc, II, D. gt. 

Téeac, II, D. 36. 

Topvaiec, II, D. 131. 

Twoatec, II, D. 103. TF. Naaotafou, II, 
D. 103. 


Aadititne BapxaABou, II, D. 80. 

Aaseiou (gen.), II, H. 24. 

Aauovixde Mauov, II, D. 33. 

Advuyes, II, D. 15, D. 23, D. 97. 

Aéxatte, II, H. 54. 

Anuntetoc, II, D. 114, D. 130. 

Anum, II, D. ro. 

Atayépac, II, H. 45. 

AtkatoxAfic Ocoxrob, II, H. 60. 

Atoyévne, II, Pa. 22. 

Aiésoroc, II, Hi: 50, D. 115, Dii120./8: 
Avoiou, II, D. 123. 

ArdSweoc, II, H. 43, D. 47, D. 75, D. 88, 
D. 89, D. 121. A. ’Apxeddou, II, H. 
34. A. ’AxaBou, II, H. 43. A. Hroke- 
uaiou, II, D. 71. 

AtoxAfie, II, D. 124. 

Atoxettac ’Entwvikou Ilatdiev, II, H. 61. 

Atovietcc, II, H. 33. 

Aousitiog Lakuavou, II, D. 24. 

Domitianus, I, p. 49 (4). 

Aouptoc, II, D. 57. 


’Enivixoc, II, H. 58, H. 61, H. 62: 

sEmibevects vey Ll). 582, 

‘“Eppiac, I, R. x. ‘E.. ‘Epulov, IT, p. 169 
(26c). 

*Etepéoc, II, D. 30. 

Evopatac, I, R. 14, p. 41 (C. 8). 


ZaBadvavoc, II, D. 139. 

ZaBewae, I, R. 17. 

ZeBeviac, I, R. 15. 

ZeBiadaac, II, H. 15. 

ZeBiwavatov (gen.), II, H. 60. 

ZySaioc, II, D. 43, D. 70. Z. Mappou, IT, 
D143. 

Znveiyea Tyoou, II, p. 169 (90). 

Ziigiogy Li Hes. 

Zipitiog L-todou, II, H. 5. 


"H)d8wpoc; I) R: 10, R. 14; 1; Higa 
HH) 16,;'\H. 48, (Hoes 7 De bo ee 
D. 72, D. 94, D. 110. ‘H. ‘Heakder 
Seue(?), II, D. 122. ‘H. Kaddwikov, 
II, H. 50. 

‘Hpandeisne, II, D. 11, D. 76(?), D. 
122(?), D. 125. ‘HeakdAidne, II, D. 
99. ‘Heakrel8n¢g ‘Powatou (or Meidw- 
voc)" LT; D377. 

‘Hoaxdéwv Aaviuou, II, D. 23. TH. Atoda- 
pov, II, D. 88. 

‘Hodsetec Bapkdou, II, D. 128. 


Odbatoc ’ABAaiouv, II, Pa. 5. 

Oculowv ZeBiwavatou, II, H. 60. 

Oeddotec, II, D. 31. 

Ocddwpoc, II, D. 62. O. Atcauoou, II, D. 
93. Ocodwoea, II, p. 170 (107). 

Ocolavddaac, II, D. 4o. 

OcokAfic, II, H. 60. 

Ocdothoc, II, D. 69, p. 170 (102). O. 
Avotiou, II, D. 69. 

Onuapoae, I, R. 4; II, H. 5. O. Niaxou, 
Liar 

Thiridates, II, p. 149 (5b). 


*Tyyatoc MaXixou, II, D. 35. 

‘lepaioc, II, D. 132. 

"Ixxétoue, II, H. 9. 

TovAtoc, II, D. 65. I. Atendtog Madwxae 
Lovsaiov, I, p. 48 (2). *lovAte Baoaog 
Mapivou, II, H. 55. C. Julius Rufinus, 
I, p. 49 (4). 


Caesius Domitianus, I, p. 49 (4). 
KadAivixec, II, H. 50. 


“3 
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Kadddtotoc, II, D. 92. 

Kageiciag ----oa ’Emvixou Iatdiov, II, 
H. 62. 

Ces—, II, H. 1. 

fSiarus, 1; p. 4221). 

Kopodec, I, p. 48 (3). 

Kévwv, II, H. 47, p. 165 (fig. 24). K. 
’Axpioiou, II, D. 111. K. ’Enwikou Iat- 
Siov, II, H. 61. K. Tatpoxdéoue, II, p. 
165 (fig. 24). 

Ko--, II, D. 127. 


Nisauooc, II, D. 93. A. ’Acudou, II, D. 
93. A. *Ikkétou, II, H. 8. 

Avoaviac, II, p. 169 (81). Lusanias, II, 
p. 149 (5b). 

Avoae, II, D. 20, D. 52, D. 69, D. 85, 
D. 123. A, Ledevxou, II, H. 4, p. 169 
(88). A. ’AdreEavpou, II, D. 123. 
Lusias, II, p. 149 (5b). 

Avoiuaxoc, II, p. 170 (92). A. Avotov, 
II, D. 8s. 


Peal, Ht. 

Madixoc, II, D. 4, D. 35. M. N.. .ove- 
Be, LL.D: 63% 

Madxoe ---- tne, II, D. 34. 

Madwxée, I, p. 48 (2). 

Mauuoc, II, D. 28. 

Mauoc, II, D. 33. 

Mavéog Auvoiou, II, D. 20. 

Mavnooc Deadtou, II, Pa. 4. 

Mapivoc, II, H. 55, H. 57. Mapeivoe, II, 
RRR AS 


Mappovc, II, D. 43. M. Zndaiou, II, D. 


ar, 70. 

Mecannaea, II, p. 149 (sb). 

Mévavipoc, II, H. 49, p. 170 (1128). 

Myuate, II, D. 5. 

Mnvaevatec, II, Pa. 3. 

Mnvdoirtoe Ledevxou, II, D. 6. 

Midwv, I, R. 5a; II, D. 29(?), p. 168 
(4). M. ’AdcEavdpou, II, p. 168 (4). 
Meidwv, II, D. 37, p. 169 (59). 

MittoABaione Mnva, II, Pa. 2. 

Méxiwoc, II, D. 64. M. ‘Oya, II, D. 27. 

Mouktavéc, II, H. 3. 


NadotaBoc, II, D. 103. N. Twoatou, II, 
D. 103. 

NaBouuahaxog Lahauavou, II, D. 32, p. 
145 (R. 18). 

Naeoic, II, H. 12. 

Nathis, II, p. 149 (5b). 

NaoBtapiBwroc, II, D. 1. 

Na ---vac, II, H. 22. 

Werle De 24. 

Niaxoc, II, D. 25. 

Nigreinus, I, p. 42 (1). 

Nixayopacg AtoSétou, II, H. 59. 

Nixavop, II, H. 23, H. 27, D. 90, D. 91, 
Pa, 20. 

Nikohaoc, II, H. 37, D. 51. N. BapdAdou, 
II, D. 95. 

Nixéotpatoc, II, H. 52, N. Nikootpatou, 
11 SB 

Nixogav, I, R. 9. 

Nixwv, II, H. 46, D. 142. 


Eevoxpatne LeAdevxou, II, H. 4. 


’OBaioe Ocolavddou, II, D. 4o. 

‘Oya, II, D. 27. 

SOyvndocs Vin Harr 

*Ohvuuroc, II, D. 13. "O. Midwvec, I, R. 
sa. ”"O, Nixavopoe, II, D. gr. 

’Ovayetveve(?), II, D. 20. 


Pac— Nigreinus, I, p. 42 (1). 

TIdpuve ‘HAtosapou, II, H. 13. 

ITatpoxl fic; ilgee 19, H:/25, p...165 
(fig. 24), p. 167 (3). II. Kévwvoe, II, 
p. 164 (2). 


. Tlepréeng ’Emvixou, II, H. 58. 


TloAvundoc, II, H. 6. 
Tloduveixne, I, R. 8. 
Priscus,) 2 peage ty: 
TItoAeuatoc, II, D. 71. 


*PaBBovAd, I, R. 11. 

*‘PayelBnrog Ma --, II, D. 136. 
*Paynadasoc, II, D. 60. 

‘PayioBndoc, II, p. 168 (3). 

‘PaSivne, II, D. 20. 

*‘Powatoc, II, D. 37(?). ‘P. ’Addaiou, II, 
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D. 98. ‘P. Met8wvoc, II, D. 37. 
‘Poupdc, I, p. 46 (3). 
Rufinus, I, p. 48 (4). 


Lahauavne, II, D. 32, D. 116, p. 145 
(Rags). 

Ladaute, II, D. 9. 

Laduavne, II, D. 23. 

Lédcuxoc, II, H. 4. D. 6, D. 39, D. 109, 
D. 127, p. 169 (88). 2. ’Auuwviou, IT, 
Hy 4.02. Kévevece li Hara. 
Avgiov, II, H. 4. 

LeutoakBoc, II, D. 96. 

LeurordaBoc, II, H. 26, D. 16, D. 141. 

Septimius, II, p. 149 (5b). 

LepivEaxoc, II, D. 86. 

LyAatoc) II, D: 10,' D. 67, Dye too. es: 
BapBaeveos, II, D. 41. LX. Bapvaiov, 
II, D. 3. Xndéoc, II, D. 41. Ltratoc 
Bapevaoct, II, D. 100. 

XkpetBwviec Mouxiavec, II, H. 3. 

Lopaixde Moxipvou, II, D. 64. 

Lovdaioc, I, p. 48 (2). 

Lrpatwv, II, p. 170 (98). 

2 - tohoc, II, H. 5. 


Tiuapxoc, II, H. 11. 

Tiwwvacene Midwvog Ouy., II, p. 168 
(4). 

Tittianus, I, p. 42 (1). 

Tuxixec, I, p. 45 (2). 


Dihounrog Nikopdvtec, I, R. 9. 

Midovioc, II, D. 22. 

@paatnc, II, Pa. 4 (dts), Pa. 8, Pa. 9, 
Pa. slip Patnte, ch amis ee aed ee 
15, Pa, (16). Pacw7w haveto tae 
(dis). 

Mpav -, II, Pa. 21. 


Xaipéag Nixwvoc, II, H. 46. 


- heaaBou (gen.), II, D. 73. 

.. .0dwpo¢ Oeopidou, II, D. 69. 
- ov Atovusiou, II, H. 33. 

--0¢ Nixavopoc, II, D. go. 


--0¢ Ledevxou, II, D. 109. 
-- taxa, II, p. 168 (3). 


B. Names of Roman Emperors and 


Kings. 
Bacttelec Bactléwy ’Apodkne evepyétnc 
Sikatog émpavng oirAédAnvoc, II, Pa. 1. 
Commodus Augustus Pius Felix, I, p. 
42 (1). Commodiana, I, p. 42 (1). 
Cf. Kopodec, I, p. 48 (3). 


C. Names of Divinities. 
’AOnva or ’AOnvaia, I, p. 47 (1). 
Aiyéxeowe, II, pp. 161 ff. (1). 
’Arnéhiwv, II, p. 165 (2). 
’Apxivoc, II, pp. 161 ff. (I). 
TASTE! VLA £0, 
Aisupot, II, pp. 161 ff. (1). 
Zevc, II, H. 20, H. 28. Z. Méytotoc, II, 
H+2:/Z.; Leone, : Lb Eyes 
Zuyoc, II, pp. 161 ff. (1). 
*HoakAfic(?), I, p. 47 (1). 
Ceol TED 149; 


‘lapeiBdoc, II, H. 3. 
"IxOvec, II, pp. 161 ff. (1). 


Kopioc, II, pp. 161 ff. (I). 
Aéwyv, II, pp. 161 ff. (1). 
Néueatc, I, p. 48 (2). 
Victoria, I, p. 42 (1). 


Tlap8evoc, II, pp. 161 ff. (1). 
IIvpeeic, II, pp. 161 ff. (1). 


LtikBwv, II, pp. 161 ff. (1). 


Tatpoc, II, pp. 161 ff. (1). 
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To&étne, II, pp. 161 ff. (I). 

Hux, 1, R.’1s. 0. Aoveae,. I) p.41) (C: 
Bre P4003) so LL Da 41, D.s 42: 

' Genius Durae, I, p. 42 (1). 


*Y¥Spoxéoc, II, pp. 161 ff. (1). 


D. Geographical Names and Names of 
Tribes. 


Aoudva, II, D. 30. 
Aovea, I, p. 41 (C. 3); II, D. 41, p. 147 
(5a). Dura, II, p. 149 (5b). 


Evpwnd¢, II, Pa. 19. Evewnaioc, II, H. 
46, H. 47, D. 45. 


"ISpaa, II, Pa. 2. 
Megonotauia, II, Pa. 5. 


IIaAlya, II, Pa. 2, Pa. 6. 
Tladuvenvoc, I, p. 48 (2). 
Tlapanotauia, II, Pa. s. 

Paphlagones, I, p. 42 (1). 


Scythica, I, 48 (4); II, H. 1. 


Tromentina, I, p. 42 (1). 
Tuptoc, II, Pa. 6. 


E. Dated Inscriptions. 


183/2 B.c.(?)—II, D. 12. 

134/3 B.c.—II, D. 74. 

17/6 B.c.—II, D. 72. 

4/3 B.c.—II, p. 168 (4). 

32/3 a.v.—lII, D. 33. 

50/51 a.v.—II, H. 4. 

61/2 a.pv.—II, p. 169 (5). 

65/6 a.v.—I, R. sb. 

78/9 Aa.v.—II, D. 79. 

June 28/29, 121 a.p.—Parchment No. 
X. 

164/5 a.v.—I, R. 17, R. 18; II, D. 24, 
D327 D2 103. 

176 a.v.—II, pp. 161 ff. (I). 


179/180 a.D. or 182/3 a.v.—II, D. 63. 
208/9 a.v.—lI, R. 11. 
228/9 a.v.—l, p. 48 (2). 


F. Administrative Titles and Terms. 


doxanatyc, II, Pa. 4. 
doaBdexne, II, Pa. s. 


Batnoa, II, Pa. 4. 

Bevegixiapioc, I, R. 6, R. 7, R. 14. B. 
Tolpolvou, Ju Rint "Rage Ris peg d 
(Cr 8y2 BateBotyii IL Do2s) Deigr. 
beneficiarius, II, p. 149 (5b). 


centurio legionis, I, p. 49 (4); II, H. 1. 
consul, I, p. 42 (1). 


decurio cohortis, I, p. 42 (1); II, p. 149 
(5b). 


Te@tor kal mootiwwuévor oirot, II, Pa. 3. 


croTwo 4. Ro Say Risto Rak ne deel), 
28, D. 34. ¢. toiBowwt, I, R. 14; II, D. 
ZAR Ds 20: 

otpatnyoc Kal émiotatne The moAewe, II, 
HS. 4: 

otpatnyec Megomnotauiac kat Ilapanota- 
tac, IT, Pars. 

owuatopuAag, II, Pa. 3. 


opoveaoxoc, II, Pa. 3. 


XiUrtapxec, II, H. 3. 


G. Greek Words. 


d&udgteoudc, II, Pa. 12. 
dvayeiow, II, H. 2, H. 4. 
avahwua, II, H. 4. 
dvavedouat, II, Pa. 19, Pa. 20. 
dnaitéw, II, Pa. 16. 

andotc, II, Pa. 12. 

dnosiswut, II, Pa. 13, Pa. 17. 
amodocic, II, Pa. 8, Pa. 16. 
dnoxoitéw, II, Pa. g. 
anoxoitoc, II, Pa. g. 
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deayéc, II, Pa. 12. 

dpyéw, II, Pa. 11. 

dpyla, II, Pa. 13. 

doyuptov; 11): Pa.\6; Pa. 7. baer aire: 
Syra.r0y hasg2o: 

doGevéw, II, Pa. ro. 

donucpevw, II, Pa. 9. 

dpnuepoc, II, Pa. 9. 


Baddw, II, Pa. 11. 
Baotlevw, II, Pa. 1. 
Baothixév, II, Pa. 21. 
Boukédoe, II, D. 103. 
BovAouat, II, Pa. 16. 


yiyvouat, II, Pa. 9. 
yvoun, II, Pa. 9. 


Aatotoc, II, Pa. 2, Pa. 14. 

Saveitlw, II, Pa. 4. 

StastoAn, II, Pa. 15. 

Siswut, II, H. 20. 

Soudixa, II, Pa. 8. 

Spaxun, II, Pa. 6, Pa. 10, Pa. 11, Pa. 
20. 

Suvauat, II, Pa. 17. 


éxxoul@w, II, Pa. 16. 

éxnpagcow, II, Pa. 18. 

éxtetvw, II, Pa. 10, Pa. 20. 

énitiuov, II, Pa. 20. 

émipépw, II, Pa. 17. 

énodéc, II, Pa. 14. 

etvoew, II, p. 147 (5a). 

evvotxec, II, H. 5, Pa. 4. 

evxapioT®, I, p. 41 (C. 3); bx. TH Tuxy, 
PSE ADE Gis 

eUxouat, I, p. 48 (2). 


Hucowvn, II, H. 2. 
Gadhec, II, Pa. 12. 
kapmoc, II, p. 147 (5a). 
katadevyw, II, Pa. rr. 


kédevorc, II, H. 3. 
kivduvec, II, Pa. 13. 


kouua, II, Pa. 6. 

Kpoot-¢, II, H. 21. 

kupla, II, Pa. 21. 

kuptoc, II, Pa. 7. xupiwe, II, Pa. 18. 
koun, II, Pa. 2, Pa. 6. 


uaptuc, II, Pa. 4, Pa. 21. 

were ID Pays: 

uiuvnokw, I, R. 2, R. 3, R. 5, R. 6, R. 7, 
R, .8a,¢-R.>10,. Rie tipo. a eee 
R. 14, p. 41 (C. 8), p. 45 (2), p. 45 
(3)3) 11: HY to, Bois) Bo a ee 
H. 18,.H.'27, He28, Bisa, ee 
D. 1, D323); Diit4, DALS Dio 
21,.D. 22, D.’24)D: 257 D277 eee 
D. 29, -D:. 30; (D.31; “DD. 24D 
Dii40,"D.. 41, 046, uae 
Di t1s;, D-7530, 0. .o5 ene 

usoxec, II, H. 20. 


Nnoapax, II, D. 41, D. 66, D. 67, D. 
100. 


épi@w, II, Pa. 14. 


matdiov, II, H. 61, H. 62. 
napayyéhhw, II, Pa. 19. 
mapadyntéc, II, Pa. s. 
mapépxoual, II, Pa. 16. 
napéxw, II, Pa. 8, Pa. 15. 
moiew, II, Pa. 8. 

modtc, II, H. 2. 

moaéic, II, Pa. 17. 
meoveadw, II, Pa. 13. 
modoketuat, II, Pa. 15. 
meookxuvew, II, D. 42. 
meocouvayw, II, Pa. 13. 
mpootagow, II, Pa. 8. 
meotiaw, II, Pa. 3. 
mudoupéc, II, D. 102, D. 103. 


oeioudc, II, H. 2. 

ouumapauevw, IT, Pa. 7. 

ouvypaon, II, Pa. 17, Pa. 19, Pa. at. 
owuatopuAag, II, Pa. 3. 


tagow, II, Pa. 19. 
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téhoc, II, D. 41. 


tedwvne, II, D. 67, D. 69, D. 100. 


toxoc, II, Pa. 7. 
teoon, II, Pa. 12. 


brapxela, II, Pa. 2. 
tnaexw, II, Pa. 7, Pa. 18. 
broypaow, II, Pa. 4. 
broOnkn, II, Pa. 6. 
bméketuat, II, Pa. 18. 


didoc, II, Pa. 3. 


xdeaé, II, Pa. 6. 

xopnyéw, II, Pa. 12. 
xedouat, II, Pa. rr. 

mpeia; IT, Pa. 8,/Pa. 1s. 
xenuatiotnetov, II, Pa. 19. 


H. (a) Latin Words. (b) Latin Words 
Grecized. (c) Greek Words Latimized. 


(a) 

adamplatio, II, H. 1. 

cohors II Ulpia, II, H. 1. cohors II 
Ulpia Paphlagonum equitata Com- 
modiana, I, p. 42 (1). 

legio IIII Scythica, I, p. 49 (4); II, 
1p Ofte 

quondam, I, p. 49 (4). 

sagittarii, II, H. 1. 


(b) 
caesariani = katoaptavol, II, D. 32. 
porta = mweta, II, D. 41. 


(c) 
otpatnyoc — strategus, II, p. 149 (sb). 
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